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EDITORIAL  STATEMENT 

This  issue  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections , the  first 
of  its  ninety-second  volume,  marks  the  end  of  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tap- 
ley’s  thirty-five  years  as  Editor.  Under  her  capable  guidance  and 
with  the  aid  of  her  assistant,  Miss  Esther  Usher,  the  high  stand- 
ards set  by  George  Francis  Dow  and  James  Duncan  Phillips  have 
been  maintained.  By  calling  upon  the  County’s  best  historians  for 
articles,  by  writing  many  herself,  and  by  publishing  from  the  In- 
stitute’s rich  collection  of  manuscripts,  Miss  Tapley  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  American  history  and  bibliography. 

Since  Miss  Tapley  has  retired  and  Miss  Usher  has  assumed  in- 
creased responsibility  in  the  library,  the  Library  and  Publications 
Committee  has  appointed  the  following  Board  of  Editors:  Robert 
G.  Albion , Gardiner  Professor  of  Oceanic  History  and  Affairs  at 
Harvard  University,  author,  and  the  acknowledged  authority  in  the 
field  of  maritime  history;  Lyman  H.  Butterfield , formerly  Associ- 
ate Editor  of  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  later  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  now  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Adams  Papers,  and  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Harvard  University;  Douglas  S.  Byers,  Curator  of  the 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology  in  Andover,  an 
authority  on  the  pre-settlement  history  and  archaeology  of  New 
England  with  a special  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  American 
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Indian;  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  formerly  Assistant  Curator  of 
the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  now  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Eng- 
land Antiquities,  expert  in  colonial  architectural  history;  Kenneth 
B.  Murdock,  Francis  Lee  Higginson  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General  Education  at 
Harvard  University,  member  of  the  Board  of  Syndics  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Press,  distinguished  scholar,  author  in  the  field  of 
American  letters;  Katharine  Simonds  Thompson,  writer,  member 
of  the  Committee  for  Ipswich  Seventeenth-Century  Day  since  its 
inception,  Book  Review  Editor  of  The  New  England  Quarterly; 
Philip  S.  Weld,  energetic  and  resourceful  publisher  of  the  New- 
buryport  Daily  News  and  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times.  The  Man- 
aging Editor,  Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History 
at  Harvard  University,  is  a specialist  in  Essex  County  history. 

For  the  new  design  of  the  quarterly,  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
James  Duncan  Phillips.  Her  gift  made  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka  as  typographical  consultant,  so 
that  the  journal  will  be  both  easier  to  read  and  less  expensive  to 
print.  In  this  way,  Mrs.  Phillips  is  generously  continuing  her  fam- 
ily’s support  of  the  library  and  of  the  Historical  Collections. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  writing  of  local  history  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  amateurs  enthusiastic  about  their  own  communi- 
ties. They  had  grown  up  with  the  background,  their  source  mate- 
rial lay  all  around  them,  they  could  explore  the  past  of  their  town 
as  naturally  as  they  lived  its  present.  Their  labors  produced  a large 
number  of  significant  works,  and  brought  out  of  attics  and  vaults 
important  material  hitherto  untouched. 

Preoccupied  with  national  history,  the  professional  historian  too 
long  ignored  the  contributions  of  such  amateurs.  Recently,  he  has 
come  to  recognize  that  national  history  has  its  roots  in  local  his- 
tory. In  his  exploration  of  these  roots,  he  has  depended  increasing- 
ly on  the  work  of  capable  local  historians.  Following  the  example 
of  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  he  has  begun  to  write  local  history  him- 
self, bringing  to  complement  the  amateur’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
background  and  sources  his  own  broad  knowledge  of  the  national 
past.  At  his  best,  the  professional  scholar,  by  limiting  his  analysis 
to  a carefully  chosen  locality,  can  produce  a work  with  the  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  Oscar  Handlin’s  Boston's  Immigrants.  And  gen- 
eralizations resulting  from  such  a study,  however  limited  in  scope, 
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can  be  more  valid  as  well  as  more  realistic  in  presentation  because 
of  their  proximity  to  the  facts. 

Increasingly,  historians  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  history  of 
Essex  County  is  not  only  in  itself  significant  but  also  illustrative 
of  important  national  movements.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess’s  article  in  this  issue  will  recognize  that  Essex  County  sources 
provide  abundant  material  for  such  topics  as  immigration,  indus- 
trial enterprise,  and  cultural  development.  Moreover,  the  County, 
which  reaches  no  farther  west  than  twenty-five  miles  from  salt 
water,  played  an  important  role  in  the  settlement  of  the  American 
West.  As  a microcosm  of  more  than  three  centuries  of  American 
history,  Essex  County  can  be  the  focal  point  for  the  study  of  many 
aspects  of  the  American  scene. 

In  future  issues  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections , 
there  will  be  room  for  such  studies,  particularly  those  articles 
which  by  reaching  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  originally  local 
nature  are  believed  to  make  a real  contribution  to  historical  litera- 
ture. In  addition,  most  issues  will  contain  documentary  articles 
based  on  fresh  and  significant  manuscript  material.  Finally,  the 
editors  are  planning  the  serial  publication  of  a guide  to  Essex 
County  manuscripts  at  the  Institute  and  elsewhere. 

With  these  policies  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Historical  Collec- 
tions will  continue  to  serve  effectively  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, both  reader  and  contributor,  by  providing  an  appropriate 
medium  for  publishing  Essex  County  history. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  METAMORPHOSIS 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

On  May  io,  1643,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  by  official  edict,  divided  the  territory  over  which  it 
claimed  jurisdiction  into  four  counties,  or  shires,  on  the  familiar 
English  model.  For  these  they  chose  names  remembered  from 
their  home  land, — Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Essex.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  the  representatives,  they  located  Norfolk 
south  of  Suffolk,  to  the  bewilderment  of  advocates  of  consistent 
geographical  nomenclature.  By  analogy  with  the  British  Isles,  our 
Massachusetts  Essex  should  have  been  called  Norfolk.  Fortunately 
this  does  not  matter  now! 
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Essex  County  was  originally  composed  of  the  following  towns, 
to  each  of  which  has  been  added  the  date  of  its  legal  incorpora- 
tion: Salem  (1630),  Ipswich  (1634),  Newbury  (1635),  Lynn 
(i 637),  Rowley  (1639),  Gloucester  (1639),  Enon  (1643), 
— shortly  to  be  rechristened,  less  Biblically,  as  Wenham, — and 
Cochichawick,  which  was  not  to  be  incorporated  as  Andover  until 
1646.  Of  the  thirty-one  towns  included  in  the  Bay  Colony,  eight 
were  thus  assigned  to  Essex, — which  seemed  at  the  time  a fair 
proportion.  Among  these  were  the  seaports  of  Salem,  Marblehead, 
Gloucester,  and  Newburyport,  already  of  importance  in  maritime 
operations;  and  Essex  must  have  been  regarded  by  its  neighbors  as 
basically  a coastal  county. 

The  English  Essex  County,  northeast  of  London,  borders  on 
the  lower  Thames,  facing  Kent  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  undulating  pastoral  country,  with  salt 
marshes  like  those  near  Newburyport  and  popular  beach  resorts 
along  the  shore.  Although  it  had  an  interesting  history  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  it  is  seldom  visited  by  American  tourists,  being  some- 
what off  the  main  lines  of  travel.  Not  a single  town  name  in  the 
English  Essex  was  borrowed  for  its  New  England  counterpart. 
Chelmsford,  the  shire  town  for  the  English  county,  is  with  us  lo- 
cated in  Middlesex.  Our  Ipswich  is  derived  from  the  English  Suf- 
folk and  our  Andover  from  the  pleasant  district  colloquially  known 
as  “Hants”. 

In  1679,  when  the  border  line  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  was  drawn,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  and  Salisbury, 
all  of  them  within  the  three  mile  limit  north  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  were  brought  into  Essex  County.  The  only  addition  since 
then  was  made  in  1841,  when  a part  of  Chelsea,  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty, was  legally  annexed.  Many  of  the  original  townships,  like  An- 
dover, have  since  been  subdivided,  so  that  the  County  now  includes 
thirty-four  separate  townships,  with  a total  area  of  approximately 
five  hundred  square  miles. 

Of  the  twelve  counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  several  are  larger, 
but  Essex  is  admittedly  strong  in  history  and  prestige.  The  Standard 
History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  published  in  1878,  has 
on  its  title  page  the  none-too-modest  legend,  “The  Most  Historic 
County  of  America”.  With  its  attractive  shore  line,  its  countless 
lakes  and  ponds,  its  rolling  hills  and  majestic  river,  it  offers  a vari- 
ety of  scenery  to  gratify  the  taste  of  almost  everybody  except  pas- 
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sionate  mountain  climbers  and  desert  wanderers,  who  must  find 
diversion  elsewhere. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  first  settlement  the  prosperity  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  depended  largely  on  the  sea;  and  Essex 
County,  with  its  excellent  harbors,  had  a considerable  share  of 
this  maritime  trade.  As  early  as  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  had 
sent  a cargo  of  dried  fish  from  the  island  of  Monhegan  to  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  and  soon  the  prolific  cod  was  bringing  financial 
security  to  many  a Puritan  who,  in  his  native  England,  had 
never  ridden  the  waves.  Settlers  in  Essex  County,  with  the  entire 
ocean  before  them,  had  too  much  practical  sense  to  trust  to  the 
soil  for  a living  and  found  a less  arduous  and  more  exciting  means 
of  subsistence  through  trade. 

In  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Newburyport  large  fortunes  were 
acquired,  and  even  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
an  opulent  upper  class  had  developed.  With  the  amazing  expan- 
sion of  commerce  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  shipowners  be- 
came the  local  aristocracy.  The  coastal  towns  naturally  profited 
most  at  this  period,  and  of  these  Salem  was  unquestionably  the 
most  important.  Indeed  for  many  years  it  was  second  only  to 
Boston  in  population  and  wealth,  and  not  entirely  unconscious 
of  its  superiority. 

The  profit  motive  induced  intrepid  traders  to  build  their  own 
vessels  which,  although  comparatively  small  in  tonnage,  ranged 
the  seven  seas.  Yankee  skippers,  renowned  for  their  seamanship 
and  audacity,  could  be  found  in  almost  every  Atlantic,  Caribbean, 
and  Mediterranean  port.  The  best  Essex  County  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  dependent  on  fortunes  accumulated  by 
shipowners.  As  they  grew  rich,  and  richer,  they  erected  the  great 
square  mansions  in  Salem  and  Newburyport,  with  the  captain’s 
walk  or  balustraded  porch  on  top  and  the  parlor  filled  with 
mahogany  brought  from  Jamaica  or  rosewood  from  Honduras. 
One  of  these  is  the  Andrew-Safford  House  in  Salem,  now  quite 
appropriately  the  residence  of  the  Director  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

In  the  Essex  County  of  that  period,  landed  estates  like  those 
in  Virginia  were  rare,  and  the  true  aristocracy  was  urban,  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a foreground.  There  was  also  a well-to-do 
and  influential  middle  class,  including  the  junior  officers  of 
vessels,  the  master  builders  and  shipwrights,  the  caulkers  and 
sailmakers, — indeed  all  those  who  shared  in  the  substantial  profits 
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drawn  from  ocean  commerce.  The  chronicles  of  that  end-of-the- 
century  bear  testimony  to  the  widespread  luxury  and  offer  many 
New  England  examples  of  what  Thorstein  Veblen  was  later  to 
satirize  as  “conspicuous  expenditure”. 

Following  the  depression  accompanying  the  Revolution,  Essex 
County  commerce  intensified  and  expanded  until  in  the  major 
ports  the  population  was  largely  absorbed  in  trade  of  one  form 
or  another.  One  authority  writes,  “Massachusetts  was  dominated 
by  the  merchant  class  during  this  period  as  completely  as  the 
South  was  by  the  planters  at  a later  date”.  In  1784,  for  the  first 
time,  an  American  ship  dropped  anchor  in  Chinese  waters,  and 
soon  even  more  venturesome  craft  continued  on  to  Ceylon  and 
Madras  and  Bombay.  When  William  Gray  moved  in  1809  from 
Salem  to  Boston,  he  owned  fifteen  ships,  seven  barks,  thirteen 
brigs,  and  one  schooner.  A cargo  of  pepper  brought  to  Salem  in 
1793  netted  the  investors  a profit  of  700%.  J.  Duncan  Phillips’ 
Pepper  and  Pirates  is  an  entertaining  account  of  Salem  and  its 
undaunted  mariners  during  half  a century  of  prosperity,  from 
1788  to  1838.  Essex  County  was  never  more  internationally 
minded  than  in  that  generation. 

It  was  indeed  an  exciting  time,  a strange  phase  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Puritan.  The  sailors,  released  from  their  home  town 
inhibitions,  had  thrilling  adventures  to  relate,  in  which  beauty 
and  desire  were  inextricably  blended.  The  range  of  Yankee 
thought  and  experience  was  widened  by  their  association  with  the 
ancient  and  exotic  Far  East.  Hergesheimer’s  Java  Head  describes 
the  tragic  impact  of  a lovely  Chinese  lady  on  the  staid  society  of 
Salem.  But  at  the  time  nobody  wrote  very  much  about  these 
wonders.  The  officers  and  sailors  did  not  tell  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  all  that  happened  to  them  in  Tahiti  or  Singapore. 
A phrase  here  and  there  in  a ship’s  log,  a few  scattered  reminis- 
cences and  salty  yarns  preserved  in  letters,  and  some  pulse-stirring 
anecdotes  related  by  tipsy  mariners  are  about  all  that  is  left  for 
posterity.  Some  residuum  of  Essex  County’s  ocean  dominance 
a century  and  half  ago  may  still  be  discerned,  however,  not  only 
in  deserted  and  rotting  wharves  but  also  in  the  brick  mansions 
so  often  nowadays  functioning  as  boarding  houses. 

As  its  residents  accumulated  wealth,  Essex  County  became 
notorious  as  a stronghold  of  conservatism.  Theophilus  Parsons, 
born  in  Byfield  and  an  early  graduate  of  Dummer  School  as  well 
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as  later  of  Harvard  College,  strongly  opposed  in  1778  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Constitution  and  in  a widely 
read  pamphlet,  The  Essex  Result,  cited  eighteen  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  it,  several  of  them  based  on  the  alleged  weakness  of 
the  executive  branch.  Parsons  later  became  a leader  of  the  Feder- 
alist Party  and  a member  of  the  so-called  Essex  Junto,  the  small 
group  of  reactionary,  provincial,  and  often  wilful  politicians  who 
were  so  critical  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  all  his  words  and  works. 
The  more  fanatical  among  them  actually  plotted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  establish  a New  England  Con- 
federation. 

Behind  this  separatist  movement  was,  of  course,  an  economic 
pressure.  With  the  enactment  of  Jefferson’s  Embargo  and  Non- 
Intercourse  Acts,  the  merchants  and  shipowners  fought  hard  to 
avert  ruin.  Unfortunately  they  found  themselves  in  a position 
where  they  were  blocking  the  nation’s  manifest  destiny.  Think- 
ing naturally  of  the  financial  and  social  future  of  their  children, 
they  resented  deeply  the  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism.  But  they 
fought  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  refused  to  support  the 
Second  War  with  England.  In  fact  they  acted  precisely  as  the 
Deep  South  was  to  behave  half  a century  later.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  far-reaching  change  which  was  to  come  to  New 
England  and  to  Essex  County  following  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1815. 

In  the  1840’s,  with  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  first 
clipper  ships,  came  a brief  revival  of  maritime  romance,  which 
reached  a climax  with  the  hurrying  of  emigrant  companies  to 
California  during  the  Gold  Rush.  As  reincarnated  in  small 
museum  models,  the  clippers  seem  as  graceful  and  trim  as  so 
many  swallows;  and  one  of  them,  Donald  McKay’s  Lightning, 
reportedly  made  in  1854  the  longest  day’s  run  in  the  annals  of 
sailing,  436  nautical  miles.  Most  of  these  clippers,  however, 
were  built  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  and  Essex  County  cannot 
claim  them.  Even  before  they  reached  their  prime,  moreover, 
steam  navigation  had  altered  the  traditional  methods  of  passenger 
and  freight  transportation;  and  long  before  the  Civil  War  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  Essex  County  people  had  abandoned  the 
sea  as  a means  of  livelihood.  The  fleets  still  sailed  out  from 
Gloucester  for  the  Grand  Banks,  but  the  fishermen,  no  longer 
Yankee,  were  drawn  from  different  foreign  backgrounds,  Portu- 
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guese  and  Italians  and  Greeks,  who  were  willing  to  work  for 
relatively  low  wages.  The  Derbys  and  Crowninshields  and  their 
fellow  merchant  princes  had  departed,  and  nobody  had  taken 
their  places.  The  new  Essex  County  tycoons  were  growing  rich 
from  spindles,  not  from  sails. 

Although  the  change  came  gradually,  we  can  observe  now  in 
the  retrospect  how  inevitable  and  overwhelming  it  was.  At  one 
period,  dozens  of  vessels,  large  and  small,  were  on  the  ways  along 
the  Lower  Merrimack  and  Ipswich  Rivers.  Within  a few  years 
shipbuilding  as  an  industry  virtually  disappeared.  The  machine 
was  dominating  New  England.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
former  quiet  villages  had  been  transformed  into  noisy  manufac- 
turing communities.  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and  Lynn  had  taken 
the  places  of  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Newburyport. 

In  this  new  era,  Essex  County  might  well  have  been  hampered 
by  its  only  too  obvious  lack  of  raw  materials.  It  had  no  coal  or 
cotton,  and  very  little  iron  or  wool;  but  it  did  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  water  power  and  the  individual  resourcefulness  to  make 
it  useful.  Other  sections  started  earlier,  but  in  1794  thirty  citi- 
zens of  Newburyport  raised  $300,000  for  a Woolen  Manufactory. 
This  particular  project  failed,  but  Essex  County  was  soon  to  find 
plenty  of  capital  for  the  financing  of  similar  plans.  Soon,  as  Pro- 
fessor Morison  has  well  phrased  it,  the  center  of  business  interest 
in  Massachusetts  was  to  shift  “from  wharf  to  waterfall”. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  given  Essex  County  preeminence 
on  the  sea  now  found  an  outlet  in  manufacturing.  One  interest- 
ing example  is  Lynn,  where,  according  to  its  historian,  ladies' 
shoes  had  been  made  “at  a very  early  period”  and  their  manufac- 
ture had  long  been  “the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants”. 
As  early  as  1651  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn  had  become  a corpora- 
tion. Eighty-thousand  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  in  1767,  and  this 
output  had  increased  by  1810  to  one  million  pairs.  By  1855,  with 
the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  more  than  ten  million  pairs 
were  being  turned  out  annually,  and  the  population  of  Lynn  had 
increased  from  2837  in  1800  to  14,257  in  1850,  when  it  was 
incorporated  as  a city. 

The  saga  of  the  Stevens  family  shows  what  could  and  did  hap- 
pen when  energy  and  opportunity  were  joined.  The  original  John 
Stevens  reached  Salem  in  the  late  spring  of  1638,  did  some  farm- 
ing in  Newbury  for  four  years,  and  then  moved  in  1642  to  the 
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new  settlement  at  Cochichawick  (now  North  Andover).  With 
that  Essex  County  town  his  family  has  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies been  identified.  In  the  eighteenth  century  several  of  them 
were  soldiers  and  much  respected  public  servants.  In  1813,  at  a 
moment  when  the  Second  War  with  England  had  thrown  Ameri- 
cans very  much  on  their  own  resources,  one  of  John  Steven's  direct 
descendants,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  acquired 
with  his  partner,  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge,  an  old  grist  mill  located 
on  the  first,  or  upper,  fall  of  Cochichawick  Brook  and  remodeled 
it  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  installation  of  heavy  machinery. 
Purchasing  wool  from  the  neighboring  farmers,  the  two  men  pro- 
ceeded to  make  broadcloth.  “Captain  Nat",  as  he  was  always 
called,  was  resourceful  and  imaginative,  tempted  by  new  inven- 
tions and  expanding  markets.  In  a different  field,  he  showed  the 
same  qualities  as  the  merchants  who  had  risked  their  savings  in 
highly  speculative  voyages  to  mysterious  lands. 

“Captain  Nat"  had  five  sturdy  sons,  of  whom  three, — Moses, 
George  and  Horace, — were  eventually  associated  with  him  as 
partners.  With  characteristic  initiative  George  hastened  with  the 
early  pioneers  to  California;  but  with  equally  typical  common 
sense,  he  visited  sheep  ranches  and  bought  wool,  thus  profiting 
more  in  the  long  run  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  a pros- 
pector for  gold.  The  Stevens  family  not  only  weathered  the  panics 
and  the  depressions  of  1819,  1837,  1846,  and  1857,  but  also 
survived  the  Civil  War  and  the  Panic  of  1873.  In  1852,  a book 
entitled  The  Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts  stated  that  Nathaniel 
Stevens  was  worth  $100,000  and  added  the  enlightening  com- 
ment: “Started  poor.  A remarkable  specimen  of  an  energetic  char- 
acter, His  perseverance  yields  to  no  obstacles.  Knows  how  to  be  a 
friend  in  need." 

The  advent  of  canals  and,  in  the  1830’s,  of  railroads  came  at 
just  the  right  moment  to  benefit  manufacturers  like  the  Stevenses 
in  marketing  their  goods.  They  could  now  send  their  fabrics  to 
Boston  and  New  York  by  rail,  and  from  there  throughout  the 
country.  Essex  County  became  a recognized  center  for  the  produc- 
tion of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth.  Lowell,  named  for  a noted  New 
England  family,  is  outside  the  limits  of  Essex  County,  but  it  had 
competitors  further  down  the  river.  Abbott  Lawrence  took  the  lead 
in  1845  in  creating  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  making  it  the 
chief  rival  of  Lowell  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  business.  The  Mer- 
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rimack  was  the  busiest  river  of  its  size  in  the  world,  with  the  cities 
on  its  banks  as  dependent  on  the  railroad  as  Salem  and  Marble- 
head had  been  upon  the  sea.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  sponsored  by  New  England’s  eloquent  Dan’l  Web- 
ster, helped  not  a little! 

The  steam  engine  and  the  protective  tariff,  with  the  factories  which 
they  made  possible,  transformed  Essex  County.  As  the  seaports  lost 
their  dominance,  the  industrial  cities  took  over.  For  this  change, 
which  brought  prosperity  to  the  few  who  planned  it  that  way,  the 
district  paid  a heavy  penalty.  The  air  along  the  valley  was  heavy 
with  smoke,  and  the  streams,  once  teeming  with  shad  and  salmon, 
were  polluted  from  the  headwaters  to  the  sea.  Large  numbers  of 
Irish  peasants,  driven  by  the  imminence  of  famine  from  their 
Emerald  Isle,  had  already  been  employed  by  the  railroads;  and 
now  the  mills  welcomed  “foreigners”,  willing  to  work  long  hours 
for  low  wages.  Conditions  were  not  always  healthful,  and  one  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,  in  which  eighty- 
eight  employees  were  killed,  was  made  the  subject  of  a scathing 
Atlantic  Monthly  article  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  The  evils  of 
absentee  ownership, — which  had  never  existed  in  the  Stevens 
properties, — made  themselves  felt.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  comment- 
ing in  his  New  England:  Indian  Summer  on  this  situation,  has 
said: 

Thousands  of  ignorant  working  people,  Poles,  Italians,  French 
Canadians,  slaves  of  the  ‘lords  of  the  loom’  who  had  lured 
them  hither,  were  slowly  transforming  the  landscape.  More 
and  more,  as  the  factories  spread,  the  owners  abandoned  the 
region,  loving  it  the  less  the  less  they  labored  for  it,  and 
ruled  their  slaves  from  Boston  through  the  whips  of  agents. 
The  whips  were  no  less  real  because  nobody  saw  them,  and 
the  lords  in  no  way  owned  the  Boston  State  House  less  be- 
cause they  ruled  by  legal  methods. 

Within  less  than  half  a century,  then,  and  in  some  places  with 
startling  suddenness,  social  conditions  changed.  The  shipowner 
and  his  captains  saw  their  occupations  decline  and  almost  vanish. 
Into  their  former  positions  of  prestige  stepped  the  manufacturer, 
the  agent,  and  the  overseer.  Although  a few  of  the  old  fortunes 
were  not  completely  lost,  the  new  wealth  was  in  unfamiliar  hands. 
It  was  a strange  conversion,  better  seen  and  understood  in  the  re- 
trospect than  it  was  at  the  time.  The  mills  were  not  as  clean  or  as 
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romantic  as  the  salt  water.  The  machinery  was  without  the  charm 
of  spreading  sails.  Only  in  Gloucester,  where  the  cod  was  still 
netted  and  dried,  and  in  the  boat  races  of  the  summer  residents  at 
Marblehead,  did  the  ocean  retain  any  of  its  old-time  significance. 

Concurrently,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  ethnic  pattern  of  the 
population  moved  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity.  The  County 
was  no  longer  Yankee  but  cosmopolitan.  A babel  of  tongues  was 
heard  on  the  streets  of  Lawrence  and  Haverhill.  A young  genera- 
tion was  growing  up  which  knew  little  about  the  Puritan  Found- 
ers. The  names  of  judges  and  doctors  and  mayors  were  no  longer 
exclusively  Anglo-Saxon,  as  they  had  been  at  the  opening  of  the 
century.  Eventually  these  newcomers  and  their  children  became 
loyal  Americans,  many  of  whom  gave  their  lives  for  their  adopted 
country;  but  for  years  the  problem  of  their  assimilation  was  very 
serious,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  solved.  By  1950,  Lynn,  with  a 
population  just  short  of  100,000,  was  the  County's  largest  city, — 
larger,  indeed,  than  Salem,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  and  Marble- 
head, the  former  seaports,  put  together.  Lawrence  and  Haverhill, 
both  manufacturing  centers,  were  second  and  third  respectively, 
followed  at  some  distance  by  three  coastal  cities,  Salem,  Beverly, 
and  Marblehead.  Clearly  something  of  much  importance  had  hap- 
pened to  Essex  County. 

The  trends  which  I have  mentioned  were  discernible  long  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  in  an 
address  in  1896,  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Essex  His- 
torical Society,  took  a backward  glance  to  1821,  when  Salem,  with 
its  13,000  inhabitants,  was  “the  second  town  of  importance  in  the 
State, — the  most  ancient  place  in  point  of  settlement,  as  well  as 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  County”.  Rantoul  contin- 
ued, “The  locomotive  had  not  yet  begun  to  build  up  Boston  at  the 
cost  of  small  ports  and  country  towns  ....  The  steam  cotton  mill 
had  not  yet  begun  to  drain  the  County  of  its  natural  increase  and 
hive  together,  like  bees,  in  the  great  industrial  centers  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State.”  From  his  viewpoint,  the  “Augustan  Age  of 
Essex  County”  was  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  had  among  its  permanent  residents  such  leaders  as  Joseph 
Story,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
John  Pickering,  Stephen  White,  and  George  Peabody. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  thinking  not  only  of  business  changes  but  also  of 
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political  and  cultural  leadership,  had  some  facts  to  justify  his  pes- 
simism. Nevertheless  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  interesting 
industrial  developments  already  emphasized  were  accompanied  by 
changes  of  quite  a different  nature  which  have  tended  to  counter- 
act the  evils  of  the  crowded  cities.  With  the  accumulation  of  in- 
herited property  in  the  United  States  and  the  rise  of  a semi-leisure 
class,  Essex  County  became  a vacation  area  sought  out  during  the 
summer  months  by  people  from  sections  less-favored.  The  time 
came  when  the  tiny  peninsula  of  Nahant  could  be  aptly  described 
as  “cold  roast  Boston”;  and  the  beaches  tucked  away  among  the 
rocks  at  Manchester  and  Magnolia  were  preempted  by  foresighted 
seekers  of  recreation.  The  Myopia  and  Essex  County  Clubs,  the 
models  for  many  others  like  them,  offered  diversion  to  the  enlarg- 
ing aristocracy;  and  parts  of  the  County  became  a playground,  not 
only  for  swimmers  and  golfers  and  tennis  players,  but  also  for 
horseback  riders  of  both  sexes.  Large  estates  sprang  up  at  Pride's 
Crossing  and  Hamilton,  and  in  July  and  August  the  County  was 
a refuge  for  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  foreign  ambassadors  and 
cabinet  ministers — even  for  Presidents  of  the  United  States!  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Adams,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  William  H. 
Taft,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — these  are  only  a few  of 
the  eminent  citizens  who  have  found  in  Essex  County  relief  from 
tension  and  peace  of  mind.  And  the  list  of  living  Americans  who 
have  learned  the  same  lesson  is  almost  as  impressive. 

Furthermore  Essex  County  is  today  very  far  from  being  com- 
pletely urbanized.  Discriminating  visitors  seldom  fail  to  yield  to 
the  charm  of  a countryside  which  in  places  is  almost  as  wild  as 
the  forests  of  Maine.  Looking  out  from  the  second  story  of  the  reno- 
vated farmhouse  of  my  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Allen,  in 
Boxford,  I can  see  Job's  Hill,  ornamented  in  October  with  many- 
tinted  leaves,  “yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic  red”,  and  I 
know  that  I can  set  out  of  a Sunday  morning  along  its  slope  and 
walk  for  miles  in  a straight  line  without  seeing  more  than  one  or 
two  human  habitations.  Outside  the  cities,  the  County  still  seems 
sparsely  settled,  and  although  many  of  the  fine  old  dwellings  have 
been  restored  by  city  folk,  not  much  of  the  land  is  under  intensive 
or  profitable  cultivation.  One  still  finds  along  grass-grown  and  aban- 
doned wood  roads  the  cellar  holes  which  prove  that  this  area  was 
once  inhabited  by  small  farmers.  But  most  Essex  Countyites  have 
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long  since  concluded  that,  except  for  very  special  crops,  their  rocky 
acres  cannot  compete  with  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Ohio  Valley  or 
the  plains  of  Nebraska.  This  has  left  plenty  of  room  for  those  who 
wish  to  play  at  agriculture. 

Moreover  Essex  County,  in  spite  of  industrial  intrusion,  has 
well  maintained  its  original  civilized  tradition.  Even  when  the  Bay 
Colony  was  very  young,  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
had  published  in  1647  bis  book,  The  Simple  Cohler  of  Aggawam 
in  America , the  first  clever  and  witty  volume  to  emanate  from  the 
new  continent;  and  Anne  Bradstreet,  of  pioneer  Andover,  had 
been  the  author  of  The  Tenth  Muse  Lately  Sprung  Up  in  America , 
for  which  Ward  wrote  some  dedicatory  verses.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Essex  County  produced  its  proper  proportion  of  sermons 
and  political  pamphlets.  The  County’s  two  most  famous  literary 
men  in  the  nineteenth  century — Hawthorne  and  Whittier — did 
their  work  in  spite  of  and  with  little  reference  to  the  industrial 
revolution  around  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian,  George  E.  Woodberry,  the  poet,  and  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps,  the  novelist,  John  P.  Marquand,  in  our  time, 
has  made  Essex  County  his  own  province,  treating  it  with  a satire 
which  heals  almost  while  it  stings. 

Industrial  changes  certainly  had  little  influence  on  such  Essex 
County  artists  as  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Frank  W.  Benson  or  on  the 
fortunately  still  active  Charles  Hopkinson.  And  Leonard  Bernstein, 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  contemporary  music  conductors  and  com- 
posers, was  born  in  busy  Lawrence.  Many  other  names  could  be 
mentioned,  of  course,  but  this  is  no  catalogue  of  genius.  Those 
who  would  see  the  County  at  its  best  need  only  to  spend  a July 
evening  under  the  stars  at  Castle  Hill,  in  Ipswich,  listening  to 
a superb  concert.  There  one  feels  very  far  off  from  every  world 
except  that  of  beauty. 

Here  in  Essex  County  were  established  the  two  oldest  privately 
endowed  boarding  schools  for  boys  in  the  United  States, — Gover- 
nor Dummer  Academy,  at  South  Byfield,  and  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  The  latter,  because  of  its  written  Constitution  and  edu- 
cational ideals,  has  been  the  model  for  countless  later  institutions 
of  the  same  type,  not  merely  in  the  Northeast  but  across  the  con- 
tinent. Andover  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1808,  was  for 
precisely  a century  a formidable  citadel  of  Calvinistical  Congrega- 
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tionalism,  a symbol  of  Essex  County  orthodoxy,  as  reactionary  as 
the  Essex  Junto.  Abbot  Academy,  for  girls,  and  Bradford  Acade- 
my, now  Bradford  Junior  College,  are  among  the  finest  of  their 
kind  in  America. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  field  of  politics  and  government 
in  which  Essex  County  can  boast  of  a continuously  more  than  res- 
pectable record.  While  it  has  not  yet  produced  a President  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  had  one  Vice-President — Elbridge  Gerry,  the 
Marblehead  man  who,  in  1812,  as  anti-Federalist  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  perpetrated  the  notorious  Gerrymander.  His  poli- 
tical bete  noire , the  Federalist  Theophilus  Parsons,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Caleb  Cushing  and  Rufus  Choate  were  not  only 
Whig  statesmen  but  also  among  the  greatest  of  American  orators, 
and  Joseph  H.  Story  and  William  H.  Moody  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench.  The  two  Rantouls,  father  and  son,  of  Beverly,  were  promi- 
nent in  legislative  matters,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  two 
Henry  Cabot  Lodges — grandfather  and  grandson — of  Nahant. 
William  Phillips,  born  in  Beverly  of  a distinguished  Essex  County 
family,  has  had  a brilliant  record  in  diplomacy.  These  men  seem 
to  have  been  very  little  affected  by  industrial  or  ethnic  changes  in 
Essex  County.  They  were  interested,  of  course,  in  the  welfare  of 
their  neighbors,  but  their  chief  concern  was  with  broader  issues 
such  as  human  slavery,  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  the  major  problems  of  war  and 
peace.  If  any  county  in  the  United  States  has  had  abler  representa- 
tives on  the  national  stage,  I do  not  know  it. 

About  the  achievements  of  its  citizens  Essex  County  has  not 
been  reticent.  No  similar  area  in  the  United  States  has  been  so 
carefully  studied  by  archeologists,  genealogists,  antiquarians,  local 
gossips,  and  historians.  The  late  Sidney  Perley  filled  three  volumes 
with  the  history  of  Salem  up  only  to  1716 — less  than  a century; 
and  he  and  J.  Duncan  Phillips  devoted  to  Salem  almost  as  many 
pages  as  Gibbon  did  to  the  Roman  Empire.  There  are  in  existence 
accounts  of  virtually  every  town  in  Essex  County,  including  such 
well-known  works  as  Dr.  Allen’s  The  History  of  Wenham,  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical , George  Wingate  Chase’s  Haverhill,  George 
Francis  Dow’s  Topsfield,  John  J.  Currier’s  four  massive  volumes 
on  Ould  Newbury  and  Newburyport,  Thomas  Waters’  equally 
imposing  tomes  on  Ipswich,  and  The  History  of  Lynn,  including 
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Topsfield,  Saugus,  Swampscott,  and  Nahant.  For  purely  personal 
reasons  I should  like  to  include  Elliot  Pauls  ribald  book  of  remi- 
niscences, Linden  on  the  Saugus  Branch,  which  is  in  a class  by 
itself. 

Through  one  organization  or  another  the  Vital  Records  of  most 
of  the  towns  have  also  been  printed, — Beverly  in  1906,  for  ex- 
ample, Ipswich  in  1910,  and  others  more  recently.  The  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  begun  in  1859,  have  developed 
into  a cumulative  and  invaluable  repository  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation about  the  past.  The  Essex  Antiquarian,  started  in  1897, 
with  Mr.  Perley  as  editor,  lasted  until  1909,  emphasizing  the 
genealogies  of  many  Essex  County  families.  The  indefatigable 
Perley  not  only  edited  in  1889  a book  called  The  Poets  of  Essex 
County,  but  also  was  the  author  of  a unique  volume  entitled  The 
Indian  Land  Titles  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  The  Essex 
Institute  has  undertaken  to  print  the  County  Probate  Records. 
Every  town  has  its  local  historical  society,  often  with  an  old  resi- 
dence as  its  headquarters,  and  dramatic  episodes  like  the  so-called 
Salem  Witchcraft  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful  and 
intensive  scrutiny.  It  might  almost  be  claimed  that  nothing,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  has  been  overlooked. 

No  hitherto  unknown  collection  of  family  letters  or  private  doc- 
uments is  likely  to  be  uncovered  in  Essex  County,  even  in  the 
attics  of  ancient  houses.  It  would  be  thrilling,  of  course,  if  some- 
body could  find  in  a secret  drawer  or  kitchen  cupboard  a first  edi- 
tion of  Anne  Bradstreet’s  Tenth  Muse  or  a diary  comparable  with 
that  of  Samuel  Sewall.  But  professional  antiquarians  and  dealers 
in  antiques  have  left  few  old  dwellings  unransacked.  The  latest  of 
the  great  collections — that  of  the  statesman,  Caleb  Cushing,  which 
had  been  lying  for  years  dust-covered  in  a deserted  shack  on  a 
wharf  in  Newburyport — is  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  care- 
fully preserved  and  catalogued. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  the  Essex  Institute  and 
similar  organizations  is  done.  The  preservation  of  contemporary 
records  is  extremely  important,  and  new  interpretations  of  existing 
facts  must  not  be  neglected.  For  example,  the  material  is  available 
from  various  sources  for  a study  of  immigration  into  Essex  County, 
which  would  be  valuable  as  showing  how  the  racial  elements  in 
the  population  changed  during  the  1840’s,  or  later,  from  1875  to 
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1925,  when  the  American  Woolen  Company  was  bringing  to  this 
country  Slavs  and  Italians  and  Armenians  under  a carefully  de- 
vised plan  of  contract  labor.  A study  of  these  and  other  economic 
changes  is  long  overdue,  and  will  make  a real  contribution  to  New 
England  history. 

Essex  County  has,  to  some  extent,  become  an  historic  shrine, 
a Mecca  to  which  tourists  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rockies,  eager  to  see  Normans  Woe  and  the  Whittier  home- 
stead and  the  place  where  witches  were  hanged — many  of  them 
still  think  they  were  burned!  In  one  of  the  last  of  his  interesting 
historical  articles,  published  in  this  magazine  in  October,  1953, 
J.  Duncan  Phillips,  who  knew  more  about  Salem  than  almost  any- 
body who  ever  lived  in  it,  wrote,  “All  over  the  city  there  was  the 
memory  of  a great  and  distinguished  past.”  And  he  added,  speak- 
ing even  more  truly  than  he  knew,  “Salem  characters  die  off  and 
while  you  are  lamenting  that  the  race  is  extinct,  you  suddenly 
realize  that  you  are  a Salem  character  yourself.” 

To  many  residents  of  Essex  County  today  the  past  is  “a  bucket 
of  ashes,  a sun  gone  down  in  the  west”.  They  are  concerned  pri- 
marily over  bringing  in  new  industries  and  reviving  the  economic 
supremacy  of  former  years.  They  would  prefer  to  make  history 
rather  than  to  study  it.  There  are  signs  that  the  Yankee  resource- 
fulness is  far  from  moribund  and  that  a spirit  of  enterprise  is 
abroad  in  Andover  and  Salem  as  well  as  in  Haverhill  and  Law- 
rence. I am  sure  that  even  fanatical  antiquarians  would  like  to 
have  it  that  way. 

But  meanwhile  other  equally  loyal  citizens  see  no  harm  in  keep- 
ing the  past  alive.  Not  all  the  land  in  Essex  County  can  be  occu- 
pied by  factories.  Even  to  young  men  who  are  building  their  for- 
tunes in  the  present  the  old  Golden  Days  may  offer  patterns  to 
follow.  As  time  marches  on,  furthermore,  the  past  will  seem  in- 
creasingly glamorous, — probably  more  glamorous  than  it  ever  was 
in  reality — and  New  England  will  be  visited  more  frequently  by 
visitors  from  Akron  and  San  Antonio.  Merely  as  a seat  of  tradition 
and  as  an  incomparable  vacation  spot  Essex  County  is  sure  to  have 
those  who  love  it — may,  indeed,  become,  like  England,  more  and 
more  a place  of  pious  pilgrimage.  No  matter  how  prosperous  Essex 
County  may  become  through  some  new  industrial  revival,  its  other 
assets  can  never  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  Its  past,  at  least,  is  secure! 


THE  LOST  LILAC  AND  THE  LOST  SEA  VOICES 
Old  Essex  in  New  Writing 

By  Katharine  Simonds  Thompson 

Essex  County  is  America's  attic.  Not  only  does  the  past  persist 
here,  labelled,  in  our  museums  and  archives:  still  more  evocative- 
ly, it  lingers  unlabelled,  put  to  uses  old  and  new,  or  just  existing 
in  quiet  corners.  A variety  of  times  long  vanished  can  be  recovered 
in  streets  where  the  old  curve  has  not  been  improved;  in  stone 
foundations  which  once  supported  busy  wharves;  in  clumps  of 
lilacs  and  barberries,  the  only  survivors  of  villages;  in  broken  dams 
where  wheels  used  to  turn.  The  un glossed  fact  of  history  is  present 
in  burying-grounds  where  the  slate  of  those  who  died  during  the 
English  Civil  War  is  clearer  and  far  finer  than  the  granite  of  those 
who  died  during  ours.  The  soil  itself  bears  witness:  the  acres  of 
impenetrable  clay  which  before  1637  J°hn  Winthrop,  Jr.,  called 
‘my  Argilla  farm"  still  go  by  that  name  and  still  justify  it.  Most 
unmistakably  of  all,  the  seventeenth-century  houses,  in  spite  of 
neglect,  remodelling,  or  restoration,  tell  their  own  story,  speaking 
not  only  of  what  has  vanished — the  medieval  tradition  in  which 
their  builders  were  trained,  and  the  great  forests  which  once 
closed  round — but  of  what  continues,  the  north  wind  against 
which  they  are  battened  and  the  southern  sun  to  which  they  are 
turned. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  that  countless  places  and  objects  have 
survived  here:  much  of  the  blood  is  the  same.  Though  so  many 
descendants  of  original  settlers  have  gone  away,  and  so  many  new 
settlers  of  various  stocks  have  come  in,  a surprising  number  of  the 
old  families  still  remain  or  have  returned.  The  telephone  books  of 
many  old  towns  show  an  absurd  correspondence  with  the  list  of 
the  first  commoners.  For  instance,  Goodhues,  Winthrops,  Wades, 
Appletons,  Lords,  Lamsons,  Caldwells,  Kimballs,  Jewetts,  Cogs- 
wells, Fosters,  Perleys  and  Whipples,  among  many  others,  have 
lived  in  Ipswich  for  three  centuries.  Miss  Blanche  Wildes  owns 
the  High  street  house  her  ancestor  was  living  in  before  1700, 
which  replaced  a still  earlier  house  belonging  to  her  family.  Col. 
Francis  Appleton  farms  the  land  granted  to  Samuel  Appleton  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Eleven  generations  of  Warners  have  been 
on  the  rolls  of  Town  Meeting. 
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In  the  days  of  its  political  and  economic  eminence,  Essex 
County  set  its  mark  on  the  rest  of  the  country.  Founded  by  exiles, 
named  by  exiles,  it  became  in  its  turn  motherland  of  exiles.  As  the 
names  of  its  towns,  its  roads,  its  flowers,  its  birds,  were  the  old 
loved  names,  brought  on  the  long  journey,  so  the  names  which  its 
children  took  with  them  on  their  own  journey  mark  the  stations 
of  their  new  exile  with  Salems  and  New  Salems  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Later  travelers  carried  with  them  old  names  with  new  asso- 
ciations: Appleton,  Wisconsin;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia— all  lie  along  the  roads  from  Beverly  Farms  to  Beverly 
Hills. 

Similarly,  Essex  County  ways  turn  up  in  distant  American 
places.  A few  years  ago,  the  sheriff  of  Datil,  New  Mexico  was 
named  Nourse,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  his  ancestress’  in- 
nocence with  his  six-gun.  Nearby,  the  thin  grass  of  a ridge  run- 
ning up  to  8000  feet  along  the  Continental  Divide  is  crisscrossed 
not  by  barbed  wire  but  an  indisputably  New  England  stone 
wall.  “My  husband  never  would  call  it  a rock  fence,”  the  owner 
told  us.  His  ancestor  and  namesake,  John  Cleaveland,  is  buried  in 
Essex. 

Economically,  politically,  Essex  County  has  of  course  lost  the 
place  it  briefly  held.  But  as  a symbol  and  a source  its  power  en- 
dures. Scholars  could  be  expected  to  concern  themselves  with  our 
long  history;  what  is  more  surprising  is  the  hold  which  Essex 
County  has  on  many  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  writ- 
ers of  poetry,  fiction  and  drama. 

Echoes  and  images  of  Cape  Ann  recur  again  and  again  to  T.  S. 
Eliot: 

The  lost  heart  stiffens  and  rejoices 
In  the  lost  lilac  and  the  lost  sea  voices 
And  the  weak  spirit  quickens  to  rebel 
For  the  lost  golden-rod  and  the  lost  sea  smell. 

But,  it  is  through  the  fog  that  he  remembers  the  wood  thrush 
singing;  and  though  he  recites  a litany  of  the  “delectable”  birds, 
his  conclusion  is, 

. . . resign  this  land  at  the  end,  resign  it 
To  its  true  ruler,  the  tough  one,  the  sea-gull. 

The  palaver  is  finished. 
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To  him  the  lovely  and  picturesque  name  of  the  Dry  Salvages 
symbolizes  the  New  England  aspect  of  his  Puritan  inheritance; 
and  the  images  that  arise  as  he  thinks  about  it  are  of  doubt  and 
despair : 

...  the  whine  in  the  rigging, 

The  menace  and  caress  of  wave  that  breaks  on  water, 

The  distant  rote  in  the  granite  teeth,  # 

And  the  wailing  warning  from  the  approaching  headland 
Are  all  sea  voices,  and  the  heaving  groaner 
Rounded  homewards,  and  the  sea  gull: 

And  under  the  oppression  of  the  silent  fog 
The  tolling  bell 

Measures  time  not  our  time,  rung  by  the  unhurried 

Ground  swell,  a time 

Older  than  the  time  of  chronometers  . . . 

Where  is  the  end  of  them,  the  fishermen  sailing 
Into  the  wind's  tail,  where  the  fog  cowers? 

We  cannot  think  of  a time  that  is  oceanless 
Or  of  an  ocean  not  littered  with  wastage 
Or  of  a future  that  is  not  liable 
Like  the  past,  to  have  no  destination. 

Always,  in  the  heart  as  in  the  sea, 

the  ragged  rock  in  the  restless  waters, 

Waves  wash  over  it,  fogs  conceal  it; 

On  a halcyon  day  it  is  merely  a monument, 

In  navigable  weather  it  is  always  a seamark 
To  lay  a course  by:  but  in  the  sombre  season 
Or  the  sudden  fury,  is  what  it  always  was. 

A land  stern,  harsh  and  sad  but  dear  and  unforgotten;  this  is 
Essex  County  for  T.  S.  Eliot. 

In  much  the  same  elegiac  tone,  a very  different  contemporary, 
John  Marquand,  characterizes  his  New  England,  which  also  is 
Essex  County:  “An  inexorable  sense  of  gentleness,  a vanity  of 
effort,  a sadness  of  predestined  failure  . . .”  Underneath  his  skill, 
humor,  lightness,  and  ease  Marquand  is  as  much  a moralist  as  that 
other  novelist  du  pays,  Hawthorne,  and  as  preoccupied  with  the 
themes  of  conscience  and  fallibility  inherent  in  the  rock  and  sand 
of  Essex  County  character.  Wherever  he  travels  in  the  realms  of 
gold,  among  the  successful,  the  important  and  the  rich  who  form 
his  picture  of  American  society  today,  Newburyport  and  its  envi- 
rons remain  Marquand’s  touchstone.  In  them  he  sees  faults,  eccen- 
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tricities,  paralysis,  obtuseness,  harshness  but  for  him  as  for  Eliot 
they  are  neither  wastelands  nor  cocktail  parties.  His  devotion  is 
wry,  embarrassed,  critical,  but  even  these  attitudes  are  indigenous; 
and  the  devotion  is  unswerving  and  jealous:  among  his  most  vin- 
dictive portraits  are  those  of  the  midwestern  sociologist  and  the 
midwestern  aesthete  who  presumed  to  interpret  the  place  and  the 
people  he  considers  his  own. 

In  fact,  one  may  separate  out  of  Marquand’s  work  a sort  of 
Essex  County  saga.  This  saga  is  as  strict  in  its  unities  as  if  it  were 
indeed  the  drama  of  one  man’s  life — which  perhaps  it  is.  The  odd 
and  unheroic  hero  is  almost  always  something  of  a failure,  though 
far  more  intelligent  than  those  who  succeed;  an  outsider,  though 
with  many  more  qualifications  for  entry  than  those  who  are  mys- 
teriously inside.  And  the  reason  why  he  is  never  quite  in  the 
groove  is  that  the  standards  by  which  he  governs  his  life  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  group  in  which  he  finds  himself:  at  the 
moment  of  conflict  or  decision,  his  actions  are  shaped  by  his  Essex 
County  upbringing. 

The  background  is  narrowed  to  the  land  between  the  Merrimac 
at  Curzon’s  Mill  and  the  Parker:  between  West  Newbury  and 
Newbury.  In  foreground  and  flashback,  the  novels  fit  together  as 
neatly  as  geodetic  maps.  From  the  old  farm  by  the  salt  marsh, 
called  Wickford  Point,  you  can  see  the  great  river  on  which  backs 
the  shabby  cordage  company  which  figures  in  Point  of  No  Return 
and  the  red  brick  mill  where  Willis  Wayde  got  his  start;  and  from 
them  you  can  look  up  the  side  street  where  the  hero  of  So  Little 
Time  lived  as  a boy,  to  the  austere  beauty  of  the  Federalist  houses, 
one  of  which  Marquand  named  Haven’s  End.  And  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  can  easily  fight  a fire  in  every  one  of  them  in 
a single  afternoon  even  if  the  wind  is  brisk,  and  have  time  for 
the  short  run  to  Kent’s  Island,  Marquand’s  actual  home. 

If  it  is  still  possible  to  be  the  first  to  deliver  a paper  on  “The 
Newburyport  of  John  Phillips  Marquand”  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, even  to  the  usual  “audience  of  women,  generally  beyond  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,”  the  opportunity  is  ardently  to  be  solicited. 
The  speaker  will  be  able  to  draw  not  only  on  the  fictional  material 
offered  by  the  Essex  County  Saga,  but  also  on  a number  of  Mar- 
quand’s historical  essays,  and  of  course  on  his  life  of  his  fellow 
townsman,  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  which  was  almost  the  first  of 
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his  published  works.  The  looking-glass  wall  between  Marquand 
the  novelist  and  Marquand  the  historian  often  melts,  allowing  the 
student  to  slip  with  ease  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Essex  County,  which  has  long  furnished  themes  for  historical 
novelists,  now  continues  more  than  ever  to  furnish  them.  Salem’s 
brief  and  spice-laden  hour  is  the  background  for  Esther  Forbes’ 
The  Running  of  the  Tide  as  it  was  for  Hergesheimer’s  Java  Head. 
The  Salem  of  the  Puritans  inspired  Le  Grand  Cannon’s  Return  at 
Even  as  it  did  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Anya  Seton’s  The  Hearth  and 
Eagle  tells  of  a Marblehead  matriarchy  founded  by  a girl  who 
came  over  with  the  Lady  Arbella,  and  Beverly’s  trade  with  Suma- 
tra gave  rise  to  The  Pepper  Tree  by  John  Jennings.  Rockport  of 
today  figures  in  The  Prodigal  Women  by  Nancy  Hale,  whose  Essex 
County  roots  are  as  deep  as  those  of  Marquand.  The  hero  of  Anya 
Seton’s  Foxfire  derives  his  characteristics  of  silence,  reserve  and 
grim  determination  no  less  from  his  Ipswich  father  than  from  his 
Apache  mother. 

An  aspect  of  Essex  County  history  that  has  drawn  many  Ameri- 
can writers  recently  is  the  story  of  Salem  Village.  Other  countries 
have  forgiven  themselves  their  witchcraft  delusions.  Our  own 
country  has  seen  other  dark  and  bloody  moments,  other  attacks 
of  mass  hysteria.  And  yet  the  guilt  that  seems  to  lie  heaviest  on 
the  American  conscience  is  the  guilt  for  the  twenty  who  were 
executed  as  witches  in  1692.  It  is  almost  as  if  a fear  that  it  lay 
in  ourselves  to  repeat  that  crime  had  traveled  in  the  blood  that 
went  out  of  New  England.  “How  many  minds,”  Shirley  Barker 
wrote,  “had  felt  the  call  to  exorcize  something  that  still  lingered 
there — after  250  years — in  that  wry  little  east-coast  county,  not 
dead,  for  the  dead  lie  still.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said,  there 
was  much  that  had  not  been — or  there  would  not  be  this  terrible 
need  arising  in  many  minds  to  carry  forward  the  exorcism.” 

Each  writer  sees  in  the  tragedy  an  allegory  of  the  special  con- 
flicts of  his  generation.  The  “first  exorcism”  in  modern  times  re- 
mains the  classic:  Esther  Forbes’s  lovely  and  original  Mirror  for 
Witches.  Written  as  if  by  a contemporary,  it  chronicles  the  life 
and  death  of  Doll  Bixby,  a witch  girl  who  had  a demon  lover.  Be- 
tween the  solemn  didactic  lines  of  the  narrator,  for  whom  it  is 
an  article  of  faith  that  “where  God  is  there  must  be  His  Evil  Op- 
ponent” one  draws  conclusions  very  different  from  his,  and  yet 
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Miss  Forbes  succeeds  brilliantly  in  making  both  worlds  simultane- 
ously plausible,  showing  in  each  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  Essex 
County’s  confused  but  quarterless  struggles  with  the  imperfections 
of  its  own  soul. 

Miss  Barker’s  novel,  called  Peace , My  Daughters,  appeared  in 
1949.  Here  again  we  find  the  Devil  in  person,  this  time  tempting 
a young  Puritan  wife,  and  taking  revenge  on  Salem  Village  when 
she  resisted  him.  Except  for  a few  fictitious  characters,  the  cast  is 
the  cast  of  history;  and  the  novel’s  strength  and  drama  lie  not  in 
invented  braveries  but  in  the  clear  sight  and  courage  of  Giles  and 
Martha  Corey  and  of  John  Wise. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  when  we  have  been  uneasy 
not  only  about  communism  but  also  about  the  way  in  which  in- 
quiries into  communism  were  being  conducted;  when  we  felt 
injustice,  intolerance  and  hatred  increasing  among  us,  we  have 
turned  for  analogies,  for  understanding — and  for  hope — not  to 
lynching  or  to  the  far  closer  parallel  of  what  happened  during  the 
Red  scares  in  the  twenties;  we  have  gone  back  to  the  sin  in  which 
Samuel  Sewall  participated,  and  for  which  he  did  public  penance 
250  years  ago.  In  The  Devil  in  Massachusetts,  Saugus’s  historian 
Marion  L.  Starkey  made  “a  modern  inquiry  into  the  Salem  witch 
trials.”  Reviewing  all  the  records  in  the  light  of  modern  psycholo- 
gy, she  summed  up  not  only  what  they  revealed  of  the  past  but 
what  they  hold  of  hope  and  fear  for  the  future.  “Salem  Village  in 
1692,”  she  wrote,  “for  all  its  apparent  remoteness  . . . was  a throb- 
bing part  of  the  great  world.  Its  flare-up  of  irrationality  was  to 
some  extent  a product  of  the  ideological  intensities  . . . which  rent 
its  age  no  less  than  they  do  ours;  its  swing  to  sanity  through  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  few  to  give  way  to  the  hysteria  and  mad 
logic  of  the  many  marked  the  turn  of  a moral  season  in  Massa- 
chusetts ....  One  would  like  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  world  can  in  the  end  deal  with  delusion  as  sanely  and 
courageously  as  the  men  of  old  Massachusetts  dealt  with  theirs.” 

By  1952,  when  Arthur  Miller’s  play  The  Crucible  appeared, 
“witch-hunting”  had  become  the  accepted  name  for  some  Congres- 
sional investigations,  among  people  who  felt  them  to  be  a danger 
as  great  as  that  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  investigating. 

The  analogies  between  such  investigations  and  the  Salem  trials 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  play.  According  to  Miller,  the  trouble 
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started  when  Abigail  Williams,  having  once  succeeded  in  tempt- 
ing John  Proctor,  and  having  consequently  been  dismissed  by  his 
wife,  seized  on  Tituba's  technique  of  accusation  as  a way  of  kill- 
ing Elizabeth  Proctor.  He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  no  confess- 
ing witch  was  hanged,  as  if  it  offered  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
amnesty  extended  to  informers  on  Communism;  and  the  most  stir- 
ring scene  shows  John  Proctor  going  to  the  gallows  rather  than 
swear  falsely.  This  thesis  impels  Mr.  Miller  to  considerable  distor- 
tion of  history,  making  i i-year  old  Abigail  into  a beautiful  tempt- 
ress, and  obscuring  the  issue  of  Giles  Corey's  peine  forte  et  dure: 
held  in  contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  betray  the  name  of  a 
friend,  he  is  tortured  to  death.  Thus  both  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment and  the  Fifth  Amendment  suddenly  appear  as  new  ingredi- 
ents in  the  old  witches'  brew. 

Fresh  interpretation  of  old  facts  also  appear  in  Lyon  Phelps' 
poetic  play  The  Gospel  Witch.  The  “Tall  Man  of  Boston"  of  Titu- 
ba's  testimony  has  become  an  envoy  of  Brattle's;  and  his  Book  a 
record  of  the  goings  on  in  Essex  County: 

“ . . . the  kind  of  story  that  brought  us  back 

To  our  senses,  for  we  returned  after  damage  enough  was  done." 

The  prologue  defines  the  situation  in  terms  clear  to  us  today: 

“The  children  we  taught  to  think 

like  adults,  when  suddenly  caught  in  a late  crush  of  childhood 
went  wild  for  a year.  They  dredged  up  the  neighborly  sink 
and  cess  of  our  grudges;  so  armed,  took  what  none  understood, 
an  unnatural  holiday." 

Martha  Corey  becomes  far  younger  and  more  alluring  than  His- 
tory remembers  her;  and  Thomas  Putnam  becomes  a former 
admirer  of  hers,  thus  explaining  Ann  Putnam’s  animosity.  Giles 
speaks  of  the  gizzard  of  a trifle,"  though  Nathaniel  Ward’s  recon- 
dite and  literary  phrase  sounds  odd  in  an  ill-educated  provincial 
mouth.  The  jail  in  Ipswich  has  moved  from  its  historic  site  on 
Town  Hill  to  where  “the  river  flows  past  at  window  level;”  and 
there  it  is  that  Giles  Corey  is  pressed  to  death,  rather  than  in  the 
usual  open  field  near  Salem.  The  most  supernatural  aspect  of  the 
play  is  the  unexplained  number  of  songbirds  warbling  about  the 
gallows  in  September.  But  in  general  The  Gospel  Witch  adheres 
in  spirit  to  history,  especially  in  Martha  Corey’s  “eminent  prayer" 
on  which  it  closes: 
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“for  these,  and  for  myself,  your  holy,  fallible  citizens, 
that  we  may  come  into  our  eternal  franchise 
to  witness  failure  upon  a moment,  so  durably 
we  may  succeed,  and  green  over  the  pregnant  land.” 

A new  generation  of  writers  have  thus  spread  through  the  coun- 
try the  story  of  Essex  County's  momentary  failure,  and  durable 
success,  and  with  it  what  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  calls  an  “im- 
munizing memory.”  Furthermore,  the  London  performances  of 
A Mirror  for  Witches,  Sadlers  Wells's  only  American  ballet,  and 
the  Paris  performances  of  Les  Sorcieres  de  Salem,  the  French  ver- 
sion of  The  Crucible,  have  carried  the  drama  of  Essex  County’s 
special  shame  and  glory  throughout  the  western  world. 

New  pitchers  still  keep  coming  to  Essex  County’s  old  wells,  to 
find  the  waters  still  living.  The  “Essex  County  consciousness” 
which  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  observed  in  the  writing  of  the  mid- 
seventeenth century  can  be  traced  with  ease  in  the  writing  of  the 
mid-twentieth.  So  the  task  of  the  historian,  the  archivist,  the  anti- 
quarian, the  conservationist,  and  most  of  all,  the  citizen  of  Essex 
County  remains  clear:  as  far  as  is  possible  to  preserve,  unfaked, 
unsentimentalized,  unrestored,  unimproved,  our  attic  of  American 
values. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  CONSERVATION 
By  Samuel  M.  Green 

At  a meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Historical  Association  at  Ips- 
wich in  August  of  last  year,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  2nd,  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard  University,  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved : 

That  the  Essex  County  Historical  Association  urges  the 
reconsideration  of  the  plans  for  the  widening  and  straighten- 
ing of  Route  1 A at  Windmill  Hill  in  Ipswich  to  save  the 
Barnard  House  from  destruction. 

That  the  Association  request  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
Highway  Historical  Advisory  Committee  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  several  local  historical  societies  of  the  State. 

That  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  be  instructed 
by  the  Governor  to  consult  with  said  Highway  Historical 
Advisory  Committee — or  in  the  lack  thereof  with  the  Local 
Historical  Society  in  the  community  where  any  highway  pro- 
ject is  proposed,  prior  to  approval  of  final  plans  concerning 
the  effect  of  such  plans  or  project  on  any  historical  building 
or  sites  which  may  be  involved  for  the  safeguarding  and  pro- 
tection of  all  historical  buildings  or  sites. 

There  had  been  considerable  concern  in  Ipswich  that  an  impor- 
tant eighteenth-century  house  would  have  to  be  demolished  in  the 
process  of  widening  Route  iA.  In  view  of  the  frequency  of  similar 
problems  it  was  wisely  felt  that  some  course  of  action  supported 
by  more  than  one  Society  or  group  would  have  more  chance  of 
success. 

But  the  importance  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  resolution  lies  not  so  much  in 
its  immediate  practical  purpose  as  it  does  in  the  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities it  suggests.  This  motion  could  be  the  beginning  of  a serious 
interest  in  conservation  and  preservation  which  would  be  regional 
and  not  merely  local.  It  might  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  active 
agency,  with  the  Essex  County  Historical  Association  as  a nucleus, 
to  deal  with  problems  both  common  to  and  affecting  various  as- 
pects of  preservation  in  the  County  as  a whole. 

Such  an  agency  would  attempt  to  initiate  legislation  for  pro- 
grams of  zoning  which  would  apply,  for  instance,  not  only  to  the 
differing  cases  of  adjacent  buildings  on  High  Street  in  Newbury- 
port  and  widely  separated  seventeenth-century  houses  in  Ipswich, 
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but  also  to  the  problem  of  preserving  some  important  or  pleasing 
combination  of  building  and  landscape  endangered  by  the  pro- 
posed straightening  of  a highway. 

The  recent  legislation  creating  the  Beacon  Hill  District  in  the 
City  of  Boston  has  focused  attention  locally  on  the  fact  that  an 
energetic  and  far-seeing  group  can  bring  about  a conservation  pro- 
gram where  the  task  might  at  first  seem  nearly  insurmountable. 
Yet  the  preservation  of  Beacon  Hill  has  been  preceded  by  several 
other  important  instances.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  are  the 
Vieux  Carre  section  in  New  Orleans  and  the  whole  pre-Civil  War 
area  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  both  of  which  were  zoned  in 
the  nineteen-thirties.  More  recent  examples  are  Alexandria  and 
Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  the  Georgetown  area  of  the  national  capi- 
tal; Annapolis,  Winston-Salem  (the  Moravian  settlement  in  Salem), 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  list  are  Nantucket  and  Siasconset,  which 
were  created  historic  districts  by  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture on  July  22  of  this  year. 

The  arguments  for  such  acts  of  preservation  are  obvious,  but 
should  be  more  generally  recognized.  The  double  significance  of 
architecture  as  beautiful  form  and  as  social  and  historic  commen- 
tary makes  its  conservation  at  least  as  important  as  the  housing  of 
books  and  documents  in  libraries  and  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
other  objects  in  museums.  Buildings  are  often  more  immediate 
and  more  compelling  in  their  effect  than  any  other  heritage  from 
the  past.  Architecture  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  tangible  of  the 
arts,  and  contributes  perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor  to  the 
quality  of  place.  It  is  also  a most  vivid  touchstone  to  the  history 
of  a people,  its  society  and  culture. 

Essex  County  contains  as  rich  a complex  of  historical  and  cul- 
tural landmarks  as  any  other  similar  region  in  the  country,  if  it  is 
not  indeed  the  richest.  Individual  structures  in  most  of  the  cities, 
and  whole  areas  in  communities  like  Salem  and  Newburyport  are 
sufficient  illustration  of  this  point.  But  the  small  towns  and  the 
countryside,  largely  untouched  by  the  growth  of  industry  and  of 
population  elsewhere  in  the  state,  are  equally  significant  in  this 
respect. 

It  has  never  been  sufficiently  emphasized  that  landmarks  are 
important  not  only  when  represented  in  isolated  buildings,  but 
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also  when  they  are  taken  in  the  context  of  their  surroundings — 
other  buildings,  landscape,  or  a combination  of  both.  To  separate 
single  structures  or  groups  of  buildings  from  their  environment  is 
like  severing  a living  organism.  It  is  the  quality  of  related  unity 
which  gives  an  authenticity  to  Beacon  Hill  and  Charlestown  which 
is  lacking  in  Williamsburg  or  Sturbridge,  no  matter  how  admirable 
and  conscientious  the  restoration  or  assemblage  may  be.  For  the 
way  men  have  built  their  houses  and  laid  out  their  towns,  com- 
bined with  the  character  of  the  terrain,  natural  or  cultivated, 
form  the  character  of  place,  its  genius  loci. 

Those  places  which  have  been  lived  in  for  generations  are  very 
different  from  those  where  the  remains  of  the  past  have  never 
existed  or  have  been  destroyed.  Rural  Essex  County  has  preserved 
to  a remarkable  degree  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  the  agrarian 
and  maritime  past  of  an  earlier  New  England,  and  has  remained 
in  many  parts  almost  untouched  by  the  uncontrolled  tawdriness 
of  the  contemporary  scene  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  Essex  County 
has  a profound  historical  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  our  common  ideals  and  traditions  were  formed 
here  and  in  immediately  adjacent  parts  of  New  England,  and 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  settled  by  men  from 
here  or  nearby,  who  came  with  memories  of  an  environment  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  Essex  County  as  it  is  today. 

The  cultivated  countryside  of  meadowland  and  pasture,  of  or- 
chards and  walled  fields  in  the  County  is  further  enhanced  by 
natural  surroundings  of  even  greater  beauty.  The  rocky  promon- 
tories and  inlets  of  Cape  Ann  and  Magnolia,  the  salt  marshes  of 
Newbury  and  Essex,  the  great  stretches  of  beach  and  dune  at 
Plum  Island  and  Ipswich,  the  forests  of  Georgetown  and  Wen- 
ham,  and  the  high  hills  with  views  encompassing  all  this  variety 
of  terrain  make  the  region  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  America  we  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  conserv- 
ing the  more  spectacular  aspects  of  our  landscape  in  the  National 
Parks  of  the  west.  More  recently  the  creation  of  Acadia  National 
Park  and  the  many  state  parks,  not  only  in  the  West  but  also  in 
the  East,  is  a further  indication  of  such  an  interest.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  Already  it  owns  some  of  the  most 
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impressively  beautiful  and  evocative  spots  in  the  county,  and  has 
helped  in  the  acquisition  of  others,  such  as  Old  Town  Hill  in 
Newbury.  Essex  County  is  also  fortunate  in  having  large  areas  of 
beach,  dune  and  marsh  conserved  by  the  Audubon  Society  and 
the  United  States  Government  as  wild-life  preserves.  These  often 
quite  large  areas  could  serve  as  a strategic  nucleus  for  a more  ex- 
tensive program  of  conservation,  both  private  and  public,  which 
a regional  Society  or  group  could  most  effectively  stimulate. 

If  the  already  somewhat  general  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
natural  beauty  could  be  combined  in  one  organization  with  the 
increasing  concern  with  the  preservation  of  historic  or  architec- 
tural monuments;  and  if  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  organ- 
ic unity  of  the  two  could  be  exploited,  the  people  of  Essex  County 
could  make  a unique  contribution  to  the  aesthetic  enjoyment,  his- 
torical meaning  and  general  cultural  significance  of  an  important 
part  of  the  American  scene  and  the  American  heritage.  Such  a 
contribution  would  be  unique  because  no  exact  precedent  can  be 
discovered  elsewhere.  There  are  two  instances  in  this  country 
which  might  be  somewhat  relevant,  a law  passed  in  1951  in  Dela- 
ware, “An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Buildings,  Sites  and  Objects 
of  Historic  Interest  in  the  State,  etc.,”  and  recent  legislation  in 
Puerto  Rico  which  sets  aside  certain  large  areas  for  preservation, 
emphasizing  their  value  to  tourism.  The  Delaware  law,  though  a 
regional  program,  deals  only  with  isolated  buildings.  The  Puerto 
Rico  law  deals  with  separated  areas,  to  be  sure,  but  it  might  offer 
some  useful  arguments  because  it  regards  these  areas  as  consisting 
of  various  structures,  plazas,  monuments  and  gardens  treated  as 
organic  units.  In  European  countries,  similar  regulations,  with 
wider  application  to  aesthetic  and  architectural  worth  (and  not 
merely  historical),  are  common.  The  Commission  des  Monuments , 
for  instance,  has  extensive  control  over  buildings  and  even  whole 
communities  throughout  France.  In  England  the  National  Trust 
for  the  Preservation  of  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty,  which  controls  several  whole  towns  and  large  areas  of 
countryside  as  well  as  individual  buildings  and  estates,  recognizes 
the  need  for  treating  a building  and  its  surroundings  as  a living 
whole.  But  it  is  a private  organization. 

Though  these  precedents  are  not  each  one  completely  relevant, 
they  are  suggestive.  Taken  in  combination  they  could  serve  in 
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some  ways  to  guide  the  procedure  of  an  organization  in  Essex 
County. 

Such  an  organization  (perhaps  it  could  have  a shorter  title  than 
“The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  and  Architectural 
Landmarks  and  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Essex  County”)  would 
combine  into  a more  effective  force  the  various  and  often  disparate 
interests  of  Historical  Societies,  groups  of  architects,  architectural 
historians,  and  landscape  architects;  of  patriotic  associations,  nat- 
uralists, conservationists  and  just  interested  individuals.  Even  if 
at  first  a program  embracing  all  of  Essex  County  would  not  be 
practical  in  the  near  future,  perhaps  a particular  project  for  a 
Marblehead,  or  for  an  Ipswich  could  be  emphasized.  Zoning  with 
the  purpose  of  conserving  both  town  and  surrounding  country 
would  be  particularly  feasible  in  Ipswich  for  instance,  where  so 
much  of  the  area  of  beach,  dune  and  marsh  is  preserved  by  the 
Trustees  of  Reservations,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  town  itself  (Town  Hill  and  the  two  com- 
mons). The  town  with  its  venerable  historical  and  literary  herit- 
age, and  possessing  the  largest  group  of  seventeenth-century  houses 
in  the  country,  is  remarkably  preserved  in  certain  important  areas. 
The  further  conservation  of  the  town  and  its  environment  would 
result  in  a consistent  region  of  great  natural  and  architectural 
beauty,  evoking  a whole  segment  of  the  tradition  and  appearance 
of  an  older  New  England  in  a place  quite  near  a large  metropoli- 
tan area. 

But  even  if  a program  embracing  such  an  ambitious  project 
would  be  unfeasible  at  first,  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  an 
enthusiastic,  determined  group  incorporating  various  interests  and 
talents  might  influence  the  passage  of  community,  county  or  even 
state  legislation  which  would  be  helpful  in  many  local  instances. 
For  example,  the  pooling  of  legal  and  other  appropriate  profession- 
al talent  from  throughout  the  county  would  benefit  the  Chestnut 
Street  Associates  and  others  in  Salem  who  might  be  interested  in 
doing  there  what  had  been  accomplished  on  Beacon  Hill  and  in 
Nantucket. 

At  the  very  least,  a regional  Society  would  be  a more  effective 
center  of  information  and  appeal  than  any  existing  separate  organ- 
ization. Small  protest  meetings  and  letters  to  the  local  press  and 
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the  Boston  Herald  are  not  enough  when  the  consequences  of  wid- 
ening a highway  are  at  stake.  In  fact,  if  a Society  of  this  kind 
could  stimulate  the  initiation  of  legislation,  re-interpreting  the 
meaning  of  public  interest  or  public  welfare  in  its  application  to 
the  rights  and  usages  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  this 
service  alone  would  justify  its  existence.  Perhaps  it  could  be  effec- 
tively pointed  out  to  the  legislators  that  the  public  is  better  served 
in  some  instances  by  the  continued  existence  of  a group  of  typical 
and  beautiful  structures,  or  of  a configuration  of  buildings,  plant- 
ing and  landscape  than  by  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way 
to  go  from  one  point  to  another.  After  all,  the  engineer  in  public 
works  feels  he  is  best  serving  the  public  when  he  is  most  efficient 
within  the  context  of  his  training,  his  profession  and  the  job  to 
be  done.  It  is  the  duty  of  other  more  liberally  oriented  persons  to 
show  the  efficiency  expert  that  there  are  other  values  beyond  those 
he  considers  to  be  consistent  with  reason  and  progress.  If  a broad- 
er view  is  taken  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  public  roads  than 
the  purely  efficient  one  of  getting  somewhere,  then  the  motorist 
(spurred  by  historical  piety,  literary  sentiment  or  by  the  romance  of 
a road  map  and  the  connotations  of  place  names)  will  find  some- 
thing beside  the  unimaginative  straight  ribbon  of  road,  the  view 
replaced  by  the  cut  through  the  hill,  and  the  memorial  plaque 
instead  of  the  landmark  itself.  He  will  find  something  pleasing, 
vivid,  and  significant  to  utilize  the  excess  horsepower,  amplitude 
and  comfort  of  his  car  to  get  to,  and  not  just  the  disappointment 
and  sad  emptiness  of  the  spoiled,  ruined  or  forgotten  site. 

A few  years  ago  the  voices  urging  conservation  hardly  carried 
beyond  the  thresholds  of  antiquarian  societies  and  the  meeting 
places  of  architectural  historians.  Fortunately  this  almost  complete 
indifference  has  begun  to  disappear.  But  the  next  step  is  to  pro- 
gress beyond  the  merely  local,  and  it  must  be  done  before  greater 
expansion  in  prosperous  sections  and  further  neglect  in  more  de- 
pressed areas  causes  the  further  disappearance  of  what  is  left  of 
a precious  heritage.  As  a sufficient  gesture  to  the  past  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  a good  restoration  or  the  substitution  of  an  imita- 
tion for  the  real  thing  which  still  exists.  Essex  County  still  draws 
the  tourist,  for  it  has  a genuine  flavor  which  other  nearby  areas 
have  lost  or  are  rapidly  losing.  But  this  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
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case  if  Routes  iA  and  121,  for  instance,  are  arbitrarily  widened 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  when  Route  1,  the  Newburyport  cut- 
off, and  128  are  available  for  the  person  in  a hurry. 

Our  intangible  cultural  and  aesthetic  resources  are  as  important 
as  our  natural  ones,  and  more  imbued  with  human  values.  They 
must  be  saved  before  they  are  lost  forever. 


THE  EASIEST  ROOM  IN  HELL 
By  Marion  L.  Starkey 


i. 

In  meeting  of  a January  Sunday  the  breath  rises  white  and 
visible.  The  wind  gusts  in  between  the  leaded  casements  and  the 
visible  congregation  of  God,  ranged  according  to  the  strict  protocol 
of  age  and  station,  endures  numbly  at  the  feet  of  the  awful  black 
minister. 

These  are  children  of  a bitter  era,  a century  which  throughout 
the  world  has  brought  not  peace  but  a sword;  the  very  spirit  of 
their  times  has  bred  in  them  a faith  high  and  severe,  a knowledge 
that  strait  is  the  way  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  The  upthrust 
of  such  faith  as  theirs  has  done  strange  and  terrible  things  beyond 
the  seas  in  the  world  from  which  their  fathers  fled.  Luther’s  Ger- 
many is  a desert  after  the  furious  intensities  of  its  thirty  years  of 
ideological  war;  England  has  been  won  by  the  godly  only  to  be  lost 
again  to  the  antichrist;  the  great  scarlet  whore  has  turned  on  the 
righteous  in  France  and  is  driving  out  the  Huguenots. 

This  people  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  have  suffered  less 
than  these  others.  It  was  given  to  their  fathers  to  be  led  into  the 
wilderness  to  found  a city  of  God,  and  in  so  leading  them,  God 
has  marvelously  prospered  them.  But  now,  a decade  from  the  close 
of  the  century  that  saw  their  victory,  a change  has  come.  God  has 
withdrawn  His  face;  it  has  seemed  in  these  past  years  as  if  He 
were  about  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  What 
sin  unrepented  of  has  made  this  necessary?  Or  is  the  measure  of 
their  present  tribulation  a sign  that  the  Second  Coming  is  at  hand, 
that  they  in  the  flesh  will  see  Doomsday  accomplished?  Have  they 
come  to  “the  evening  of  the  world  when  wolves  are  much  abroad”? 

In  a hundred  Massachusetts  meeting  houses  this  January  morn- 
ing the  faithful  sit  and  lift  their  ears,  craving  assurance.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  the  least,  the  most  trivial  of  trials  that  they 
should  sit  cold  in  an  unheated  meeting  house  on  a bitter  morning. 
Indeed,  as  they  bend  their  minds  to  follow  the  minister’s  delicate 
scalpelings  of  doctrine  and  text,  it  is  not  a trial  at  all.  For  man, 
born  in  sin,  imperilled  all  his  life  by  the  everlasting  wrath,  craves 
the  word  of  salvation  as  he  craves  meat  and  drink. 
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But — and  perhaps  this  is  the  transgression  of  the  elect — not  all 
the  number  sitters  on  the  hard  benches  are  of  the  elect;  indeed 
possibly  the  majority  are  not.  So  demanding  a faith  does  not  grant 
the  seal  of  the  Covenant  to  every  applicant,  nor  does  it  seek  appli- 
cants among  those  obviously  unworthy  to  receive  it.  Here  among 
the  believers  sit  men  and  women  who  accept  passively,  and  some- 
times even  resentfully  the  obligation  of  attending  meeting  twice 
on  Sabbath  and  once  on  lecture  day;  to  be  sure  probably  more  of 
them  come  willingly  than  not,  for  Sunday  meeting  is  the  climax 
of  the  week,  its  ministers  the  best  informed  men  of  the  colony, 
their  sermons  its  only  drama.  Yet  these  attend  without  sharing; 
communion  is  not  for  them,  nor  voice  in  elections,  sacred  or  civil. 
In  the  lukewarmness,  indifference  and  occasional  hostility  of 
these  souls  predestined  to  damnation  in  their  craving  for  unhal- 
lowed pleasures,  there  is  danger.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
difficulty  the  tithingman  even  now  is  having  with  children  in  the 
congregation,  particularly  with  the  small  boys  in  the  gallery,  may 
be  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  unregenerate  hired  men 
and  serving  maids,  to  this  indigestible  lump  in  the  leavened  bread 
of  the  congregation. 

The  little  girls  are  not  too  much  trouble,  for  they  are  scattered 
through  the  congregation  in  the  restraining  society  of  mothers, 
aunts  and  grandmothers.  In  their  long  gowns,  white  neckerchiefs 
and  drab  cloaks,  the  hoods  pushed  back  from  their  fair  hair,  they 
present  a convincing  appearance  of  sanctity,  and  are  indeed  more 
often  than  not  concentrated,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  their 
nervous  systems,  on  the  more  sensational  aspects  of  the  sermon. 
A lawless  frizzing  of  the  hair,  a tendency  to  giggle,  the  affecting 
of  a bright  ribbon  unbecoming  her  age  and  station  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  expected  of  a little  girl.  Or  so  think  the  tithingmen, 
innocent  as  of  this  year  of  the  demoniac  energies  that  a she-child 
may  repress  under  a demure  exterior. 

With  the  little  boys  it  is  another  story.  Most  of  them  sit  in  the 
gallery  behind  and  above  everyone  else,  facing  the  pitiless  glare  of 
the  upper  tier  of  windows.  Most  of  them  are  children  of  the  elect, 
and  for  all  the  inscrutability  of  the  ways  of  God,  it  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  they  are  destined  to  salvation.  That  any  at  all  are  born 
to  grace  is,  however,  a bold  assumption,  for  they  include  a great 
store  of  wrigglers  and  itchers  and  whisperers;  one  has  smuggled 
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a hound  to  meeting  with  him,  another  a knife  with  which  he  pro- 
poses to  whittle.  When  such  as  these  are  not  watched,  their  con- 
duct may  easily  become  a scandal;  they  are  watched. 

For  the  restless  members  of  the  congregation,  the  unregenerate, 
the  stones  which  the  Builder  rejected,  and  the  still  imperfectly  re- 
generate, that  is  nearly  all  the  children,  the  meeting  is  an  eternity 
in  limbo.  The  meeting  house  is  bleaker  than  a barn,  being  without 
a barn’s  homely  details.  Every  popish  fantasy  has  been  sheered 
from  its  plain  service,  the  warm,  winking  candles,  the  images  of 
the  friendly  saints,  the  stained  glass,  the  carved  reredos,  the  robed 
choir.  There  is  no  comeliness  on  which  to  rest  the  eye,  and  what 
comes  to  the  ear  is  forbidding.  If  now  and  then  loveliness  flashes 
in,  rich  Oriental  loveliness  from  an  Old  Testament  text,  it  is  re- 
vealed only  that  it  may  be  coldly  dissected. 

Christ  mysteriously  has  been  excluded  from  this  most  Christian 
service.  The  Christ  who  said  to  sinners,  “Go  and  sin  no  more,” 
and  of  small  boys  and  girls,  “Forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,”  is  simply  not  present.  His  name  indeed  is 
spoken,  but  only  as  another  doctrine,  a symbol,  a Man  in  the  ab- 
stract, who  having  taken  on  himself  the  burden  of  atonement  has 
only  made  damnation  more  damnable.  The  symbol  is  there,  but 
the  warm,  living  spirit  of  loving  kindness  has  dissipated  like  breath 
in  the  frigid  air.  These  people,  beset  in  a wilderness  filled  with 
devils,  dedicated  to  a high  purpose,  have  found  their  natural  kin- 
ship with  a people  who  were  dedicated  in  another  wilderness  a 
whole  millennium  before  the  gentle,  indignant,  subversive  Christ 
was  born. 

But  dedicated  they  are,  those  of  the  elect;  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  that.  They  have  shorn  their  worship  of  color  and  light 
not  out  of  perversity,  not  alone  out  of  hatred  for  Rome,  though  the 
hatred  is  there,  but  out  of  a resolution  to  face  the  facts  of  life  un- 
flinching, to  look  on  the  terror  that  underlies  the  world  without 
veiling  its  outlines  in  beauty.  They  are  not  monkish  men;  the  pale 
minister  will  go  home  to  embrace  his  wife  and  beget  yet  another 
child.  They  have  accepted  the  whole  fife.  They  have  not  turned 
their  backs  on  the  world  but  have  set  out  to  conquer  it.  They  are 
a wonderful  people,  these  Puritans,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.  Their  world  is  monolithic;  they  cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  another  road  to  God  than  the  one  revealed  to  them,  and 
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whoever  seeks  such  a way,  be  he  their  own  child,  be  he  their  king, 
will  be  ruthlessly  crushed. 

So  they  sit  cold  in  meeting  and  attend  the  doctrine;  and  among 
them  the  unregenerate  and  the  children  sit  too,  and  some  of  these 
shudder  away  from  a gospel  so  heroic  and  so  hard.  At  least  the 
more  sensitive  among  the  children  shudder;  they  let  their  minds 
follow  the  sermon  to  the  icy  brink  of  the  unknowable,  to  death 
and  damnation,  and  they  tremble  and  catch  their  breath.  Others, 
tougher,  let  the  words  resound  unheard  over  their  heads  and  take 
comfort  in  their  own  irrepressible  unregeneracies.  The  little  girls 
make  sidelong  appraisals  of  the  broadcloth  and  laces  of  the  gentry, 
their  silent  conjectures  about  an  empty  bench  or  a sign  of  a hither- 
to unsuspected  pregnancy.  The  boys  in  their  gallery  snuffle  and 
kick  and  wriggle;  they  receive  a crack  over  the  head  from  the  tith- 
ing man,  savor  the  tingling  reality  thereof,  and  look  out  through 
the  window  at  the  horses  stamping  in  their  sheds. 

Then  at  last,  for  not  even  a Cotton  Mather  can  keep  up  a ser- 
mon much  over  three  hours,  they  are  free.  While  their  parents 
linger  at  the  church  door  to  collect  the  news  of  the  day,  Sunday 
meeting  being  also  the  Puritan  equivalent  of  Sunday  paper,  the 
children  get  them  home.  The  fire  is  warm  and  friendly  in  the 
kitchen,  the  kettle  bubbles  on  the  hob,  and  the  smell  from  the 
brick  oven  is  good.  God  in  His  mercy  has  provided  one  jolly  event 
to  alleviate  the  terrors  and  the  tediums  of  His  Sabbath;  it  now  lies 
just  ahead  of  them,  and  Massachusetts  Puritans  set  a good  table. 

2. 

In  Judge  Samuel  Sewall’s  house,  hard  by  Samuel  Willard's  Old 
South  Church,  the  younger  Samuel,  now  eleven,  snatched  an  apple 
from  the  table  and  stood  before  the  leaping  fire  to  eat  it. 

The  womenfolk  of  the  family,  mother,  and  his  little  sisters  Betty 
and  Hannah,  laid  away  their  Sunday  cloaks,  got  on  their  aprons, 
and  set  about  the  dishing  up  of  Sunday  dinner.  One  dined  well 
at  the  Sewalls;  governors,  and  greater  than  governors,  the  minis- 
ters, Willard  himself,  the  Mathers,  father  and  son,  seldom  refused 
an  invitation.  Sunday  dinner,  however,  would  be  simple,  requir- 
ing a minimum  of  labor  as  befitted  the  day;  most  of  it  had  been 
sealed  up  on  Sabbath  eve  in  the  brick  oven,  beans  and  a chicken 
pasty.  The  women  worked  to  extract  this  provision;  Betty  ran  up- 
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stairs  to  fetch  down  jellies  and  pies  from  the  cold  North  chamber; 
young  Samuel,  idling  by  the  fire,  bit  into  his  apple. 

“Sam.” 

The  child  started.  His  father  suddenly  loomed  above  him,  look- 
ing down  at  him  with  a gravity  that  boded  no  good.  Young  Sam 
had  lately  got  out  of  the  habit  of  this  father;  the  latter  had  been 
a year  abroad  in  England  on  business  dimly  connected  with  mat- 
ters of  state.  The  boy  felt  that  life  had  gone  very  well  without 
him;  he  had  repossessed  himself  of  his  rightful  domination  of  his 
mother,  having  only  his  sisters  and  his  small  brother  Joseph  to 
contend  with,  and  though  his  mother  had  kept  him  to  his  chores, 
his  book,  and  his  catechism,  he  had  enjoyed  a great  release  from 
the  austerity  of  his  father’s  preoccupation  with  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare. 

But  the  father  was  back,  back  not  only  from  England  but  from 
church;  with  a familiar  sinking  Sam  faced  him,  or  managed  with- 
in the  limits  of  filial  respect  not  quite  to  face  him.  He  made  a 
small  noise  of  acknowledgement  and  went  on  with  his  apple. 

“Sam,  do  you  know  your  Cousin  Dumer  is  dead?  Little  Richard 
died  only  yesterday  of  the  small  pox.” 

Sam  felt  something  like  relief.  In  his  father’s  tones  he  had 
scented  admonition,  an  after-sermon  sermon.  But  the  death  of 
Richard  Dumer — for  the  moment  the  fact  hardly  penetrated — 
was  none  of  his  doing.  His  father  could  hardly  preach  to  him 
about  that. 

But  his  father  could. 

“Sam,  it  might  easily  have  been  you.  It  may  be  you  tomorrow. 
There  is  much  small  pox  about,  and  who  knows  whom  God  may 
call  next?” 

The  child  gave  his  father  an  enigmatic  sidelong  glance,  and 
stolidly  worked  his  jaws  at  the  apple;  over  his  face  came  the  stub- 
born, withdrawn  look  that  his  father  knew  and  dreaded.  Yet  the 
father  could  not  relinquish  his  duty. 

“Sam,  it  is  a sign  to  all  of  us  to  prepare  for  death.  Every  day, 
every  hour  all  of  us  must  think  of  it.  God’s  judgment  awaits  us 
all.  When  you  pray,  Sam,  think  of  your  death  and  pray  with  all 
your  heart.” 

But  searching  his  son’s  face  the  father  could  not  make  out  that 
the  child  had  so  much  as  heard  him.  He  turned  away  disheart- 
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ened.  Children  are  like  arrows,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  has 
a quiver  full  of  them,  and  yet  how  powerful  is  the  hold  of  the  old 
Adam  on  the  young  child.  Was  he  perhaps  happier  in  the  children 
who  had  died?  They  had  at  least  died  in  baptism,  snatched  there- 
by from  damnation,  from  “the  easiest  room  in  hell”  which  God’s 
mercy  reserves  for  infants  who  die  before  they  can  be  got  to  a 
church  font.  All  were  safe  in  Sewall’s  concept  of  heaven,  “that 
magnificent,  Convenient  Palace  everyway  fitted  and  furnished”, 
that  spiritual  heritage  which  he  longed  for  his  children — con- 
sciously at  least — even  more  than  he  longed  for  them  to  grow  that 
they  might  in  season  come  into  his  carefully  husbanded  substance. 
Well,  this  Samuel  had  been  baptized  too,  but  he  had  long  out- 
grown his  innocence;  now  at  eleven  his  sins  were  thick  upon  him, 
and  as  was  plain  from  this  interview,  his  heart  was  hardened 
against  repentance. 

Meanwhile  on  the  table  the  pewter  plates  were  laid,  and  the 
wooden  trenchers  carried  in  with  steaming  bread  and  pastry.  There 
were  pots  of  honey  and  jelly,  pats  of  butter  and  tankards  of  ale, 
for  no  one  in  this  time  and  place  willingly  risked  drinking  water. 
The  family  was  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  good  cheer  which  the  Lord 
had  provided,  but  first  the  Lord  must  be  thanked. 

“Sam,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  commanded  the  elder  Samuel. 

Young  Sam  threw  the  core  of  his  apple  into  the  fire,  stood  at  his 
place  and  bowed  his  head. 

“Our  Father,”  he  said  huskily,  and  that  was  all  he  did  say. 

“Go  on,  Sam.” 

Our  Father.”  Then  the  child  choked  and  scared  them  all  by 
a bitter  cry. 

“Son,  what  is  it?” 

But  Sam  was  beyond  speech;  when  he  tried  it  was  only  to  shriek 
again.  His  breath  came  convulsively,  almost  as  if  he  were  in  a fit, 
and  when  his  mother  caught  him  to  her,  she  found  him  wracked 
with  shudders.  His  emotion  was  contagious;  his  sensitive  sister 
Betty  wept  with  him. 

Incoherently,  between  sobs,  Sam  gasped  out  something  about 
dying.  He  was  going  to  die,  he  didn’t  want  to  die.  “Oh  mother, 
don’t  let  them!” 

The  good  dinner  was  cold  before  the  weeping  of  the  child  could 
be  stilled.  But  for  all  the  distress  and  uproar,  wonderful  peace  had 
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come  over  the  anxious  heart  of  the  father.  It  was  a sign  from  God. 
His  child  was  not  unregenerate;  he  had  not  hardened  his  heart, 
the  grace  of  God  was  working  in  him,  and  thirstily  had  all  four 
children  listened  to  the  texts  their  father  brought  out  to  bind  Sam's 
spiritual  wounds.  “Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 

3- 

In  the  evening  after  family  prayers,  before  banking  the  fire  for 
the  night  in  the  great  hall,  the  elder  Samuel,  as  was  his  frequent 
custom,  sat  at  his  writing  table  and  by  mingled  firelight  and  can- 
dlelight added  a page  to  his  diary.  This  was  no  uncommon  pursuit 
for  such  Puritans  as  had  the  means  to  buy  white  paper.  It  is  good 
for  the  soul  to  keep  its  own  account  with  God.  Like  others,  Sewall 
devoted  many  lines  to  soul  searching,  to  the  recording  of  reflec- 
tions that  had  given  him  refreshments  or  pain  and  such  evidences 
of  God's  providence  as  had  come  to  his  attention,  be  they  the  roar- 
ing of  a beef  creature  plunging  through  the  Boston  streets  at  night, 
the  shining  of  a rainbow  after  a shower,  or  an  odd  dream. 

There  was  also  much  else,  for  Sewall  was  a business  man  and 
magistrate,  acquainted  with  everyone  of  note  in  town  and  engaged 
in  a hundred  outgoing  activities.  Some  of  the  details  of  these  also 
got  set  down  in  his  diary,  the  Council's  stormy  sessions  with  An- 
dros, weddings,  birthings,  days  of  humiliation  and  days  of  thanks- 
giving. Sewall  was  indeed  to  Boston  what  his  contemporary  Pepys 
was  to  London;  if  his  spiritual  preoccupations  robbed  his  record 
of  the  spice  and  salt  of  the  latter’s,  his  nevertheless  did  not  lack 
for  shrewd  observation  and  concise  and  telling  expression.  Could 
young  Sam  have  read  it — and  no  doubt  in  time  he  did — he  would 
have  found  a less  forbidding  father  than  the  one  he  knew,  a na- 
ture in  which  holy  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  was  mingled  with 
much  sweetness  and  childlike  humility. 

On  this  evening  Sewall  set  down  the  details  of  Sam’s  outburst. 
“ ‘Twas  at  noon."  Then  he  leafed  back  and  looked  for  other  entries 
on  his  eldest  son,  on  whose  spiritual  progress  he  already  had  a 
small  dossier.  What  he  found  under  the  entry  of  July  27,  1689, 
when  he  buried  the  infant  Stephen  may  have  given  him  pause. 

The  Puritan  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  infant  damnation,  in- 
evitably in  Sewall’s  mind  this  evening,  was  perhaps  more  modern 
than  it  looked.  Freudian  psychology  has  after  all  its  Calvinist  side. 
Puritan  theologian  and  psychoanalyst  agree  that  the  newborn  child 
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is  an  ancient  creature,  so  rich  already  in  experience,  so  confirmed 
in  fleshly  cravings  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  concession  of  even 
“the  easiest  room  in  heir’  if  it  dies  a-borning. 

Young  Samuel  had  escaped  infant  damnation,  but  what  of  the 
severer  degree  of  damnation  reserved  for  those  who  have  heard  the 
Word  but  not  received  it?  Had  he  these  eleven  years  grown  in 
grace  or  was  he  only  confirmed  in  his  original  sins?  The  father’s 
diary  could  give  no  plain  answer  to  such  a question;  on  its  evi- 
dence one  could  only  hazard  a guess  that  at  eleven  Sam’s  case  lay 
balanced  between  the  two  extremes  of  sin  and  grace.  He  was  a 
sinner,  no  doubt  about  that,  but  that  grace  intermittently  worked 
within  him  was  manifest  in  certain  recorded  flashes  of  guilt  and 
terror. 

Probably — and  now  this  is  Freud  not  Calvin  speaking — Sam’s 
guilt  was  bound  up  with  his  relations  to  his  father  and  his  siblings. 
There  would  be  episodes  unrecorded  because  unsuspected  when 
the  child,  restless  in  his  trundle  bed,  would  hear  murmurs  and 
gasps  not  understood  and  yet  understood  only  too  well  and  with 
blinding  resentment.  The  child  hated  the  father,  and  that  is  sin, 
possibly  the  unpardonable  sin,  for  it  is  the  father  who  sets  the 
pattern  of  the  world;  God  is  the  father. 

Then  there  was  another  sin,  another  perverse  object  of  hate. 
There  would  be  the  night  of  alarms,  of  comings  and  goings.  The 
little  boy  would  be  ejected  from  the  chamber  by  womenfolk  rush- 
ing not  only  from  his  household  but  from  neighboring  houses  to 
take  charge.  The  father  set  out  into  the  night  with  his  lantern, 
challenged  by  the  watch,  and  returned  presently  with  a strange 
woman,  the  midwife.  She  sat  before  the  fire,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  anew,  and  fitted  together  the  parts  of  the  birthing  stool 
drawn  from  her  ominous  black  bag.  Then  terror  ruled  the  house 
— even  when  there  was  no  sound  it  was  terror — and  at  last  came 
a puling  cry;  a red  baby  was  brought  to  the  fire,  a resented  new- 
comer in  an  already  overpopulated  world. 

Not  consciously  does  a child,  sternly  instructed  in  the  cate- 
chism, wish  for  the  death  of  such  an  interloper.  “Your  little  broth- 
er, says  his  mother  faintly,  fancying  she  is  making  peace  between 
them;  Well  call  him  Stephen.”  But  the  baby,  more  sentient  than 
his  elders,  senses  the  chill  of  hatred  from  the  older  brother;  he 
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whimpers  and  pines.  It  profits  them  little  that  after  his  baptism 
Cotton  Mather  himself  comes  to  pray.  The  last  whimper  ends  in 
a gasp,  a brief  convulsion  and  rigidity.  “See?  I told  you!”  says  the 
devil  in  the  secret  heart  of  young  Sam. 

The  small  coffin  is  made.  The  pall  bearers  come,  and  the  father 
gives  out  gloves  and  rings.  Then  they  all  set  out  together  down  the 
hill  to  the  massive  sandstone  vault  in  the  Granary  Burying  Ground. 

At  the  tomb  something  untoward  happens.  A pall  bearer  stum- 
bles, nearly  dropping  the  little  box,  and  young  Sam,  looking  be- 
yond, sees  into  the  open  vault.  Before  him  all  spectral  lie  the 
mouldering  coffins  of  his  grandfather  and  forgotten  brothers  and 
sisters.  “As  I am,  so  shall  you  be.”  It’s  as  if  the  baby  in  the  coffin 
the  unwanted,  rejected  brother,  had  spoken,  sneering  at  the  living. 
It  is  as  if  Baby  Stephen  had  pointed  directly  to  Sam’s  compart- 
ment in  that  dreadful  place,  and  now  Sam  knows  for  a certainty 
that  this,  not  a “magnificent  convenient  Palace”,  the  company  of 
slugs  not  of  angels,  is  what  is  reserved  for  the  likes  of  him. 

The  child’s  heart  constricts  within  him;  he  utters  his  guilt  and 
despair  in  a great  cry  and  has  to  be  led  from  the  place. 

This  episode  Sewall  could  read,  for  he  had  set  it  down  three 
years  earlier;  reading  it  he  could  the  more  readily  understand  and 
pity  this  day’s  outburst.  But  pity  and  understanding  were  not  what 
he  sought,  not  in  this  sense.  For  his  child  he  asked  not  comfort 
but  only  the  road  to  salvation.  What  cause  for  pity  if  the  road  be 
hard? 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  be  a child.  That  it  happens  to  everyone 
makes  it  no  easier.  The  last  struggle  of  a small  child,  that  lustful 
animal  who  fights  for  its  life  against  the  ruthless,  incomprehensi- 
ble conventions  of  elder  humanity  can  be  resolved  not  by  reason 
but  by  oblivion.  For  the  unspeakable  dilemma  of  childhood  there 
is  no  justice,  no  comfort;  there  is  only  forgetting.  Every  adult,  be 
he  ever  so  sane,  so  wise,  so  just,  carries  stifled  within  him  the 
frantic,  helpless  weeping  of  the  child. 

This  is  so  and  will  always  be  so  and  no  help  for  it.  Yet  the 
inescapable  tragedy  leaves  more  scars  on  some  than  on  others.  Lov- 
ing kindness  may  not  more  quickly  tame  the  young  animal  than 
terror,  but  the  latter  will  more  quietly  fall  into  its  destined  sleep. 
In  all  places,  in  all  times  there  is  love;  in  all  there  is  terror.  But 
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some  places,  some  times  are  more  productive  of  one  than  the  other. 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  loved  their  children  and  did  not 
willingly  give  them  stone  for  bread.  But  the  harshness  of  their 
times  and  of  the  creed  their  times  had  bred  in  them,  had  robbed 
them  of  the  playfulness  that  might  have  enabled  them  to  absorb 
some  of  the  shocks  for  their  children.  In  the  name  of  duty  they 
dared  not  veil  from  their  children  the  face  of  the  terror  that  they 
lived  by.  And  the  fantasies  of  the  children,  drugged  into  uneasy, 
guilty  slumber,  were  preparing  a terrible  vengeance  on  their  elders. 

Young  Samuel  was  not  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the  intoler- 
able, nor  the  last.  Through  the  children,  not  only  the  little  ones 
but  the  stifled  children  in  the  elders,  roused  by  the  stresses  of  ado- 
lescence or  by  the  confusion  of  a world  in  which  they  had  lost 
their  way,  the  devil  himself  was  about  to  be  unleashed  on  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  elder  Samuel,  sitting  by  the  fire  this  Sunday  evening  to 
record  the  wavering  progress  of  his  son,  would  sit  again  to  record 
episodes  in  that  later  evil.  And  one  day  an  unwitting  word  from 
Sam  would  in  its  turn  smite  the  father’s  heart  into  bitter  repent- 
ance, into  knowledge  that  righteousness  is  not  always  godliness, 
that  God’s  wisdom  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
man’s  creed. 


POX  AND  POLITICS  IN  MARBLEHEAD,  1773-1774 
By  George  A.  Billias 

Marblehead,  the  foremost  fishing  port  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  decade  before  1775,  was  second  only  to  Boston  in  population, 
wealth  and  economic  importance.1  With  sixty  merchants  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  it  was  one  of  New  England’s  major  shipping 
centers;  with  five  thousand  inhabitants  it  was  the  sixth  largest 
town  in  the  thirteen  colonies.2  Politically,  too,  the  Marbleheaders 
were  second  only  to  their  Boston  neighbors  in  their  support  of  the 
revolutionary  cause.  Why  then  during  the  critical  period  1773- 
1774  when  the  Tea  Party  and  Intolerable  Acts  placed  Boston  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  radical  movement  did  Marblehead  lag  so  far 
behind?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  little-known  episode  called  the 
“Smallpox  War”  which  drove  a wedge  between  patriot  leaders  and 
their  followers,  diverted  the  energies  and  attention  of  Marblehead- 
ers from  the  main  event  to  what  was  in  effect  a side  show,  and 
nearly  deprived  Massachusetts’  radicals  of  Marblehead’s  backing. 

From  1770  on,  four  men  emerged  to  dominate  the  Marblehead 
scene:  the  two  Glover  brothers,  John  and  Jonathan,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  and  Azor  Orne.  Possessing  wealth  and  social  station,  this 
local  merchant  aristocracy  controlled  the  political  life  of  the  town. 
As  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  has  remarked,  economic  inequality  made 
political  democracy  a sham  in  seaboard  Massachusetts.  “Few  town 
meetings  have  been  held  near  tidewater  where  the  voice  of  ship- 
owner, merchant,  or  master  mariner  did  not  carry  more  weight 
than  that  of  fisherman,  counting-room  clerk,  or  common  seaman.”3 

For  evidence  that  this  was  true  in  Marblehead,  we  need  only 
turn  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  William  Bentley,  Salem  diarist  and 
keen  observer  of  local  affairs.  Writing  of  the  two  Glover  brothers 
and  Azor  Orne  in  1804,  Bentley  remarked: 

1.  A contemporary  historian  reported  that  in  1770:  “ . . . [the]  town 
was  supposed  to  contain  a greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other 
town  of  the  province,  Boston  excepted;  its  proportion  in  the  province  tax 
was  next  to  Boston,  and  [it]  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  have  imported 
more  hard  money  than  any  other  town  in  the  province.”  John  Eliot.  “A 
Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of  Marblehead,”  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Collections , VIII  (1802),  57. 

2.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Lee  Family,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions, LII,  (1916)  330;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  E.l.H.C.  and  Samuel 
E.  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  1783-1860  (Boston, 
1921),  23. 

3.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  23. 
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These  three  men  gave  a character  to  Marblehead  in  the  last 

generation  or  for  the  last  thirty  years  . . . The  leading  men 

had  power  nowhere  else  known  in  N.  England.4 

This  power  was  expressed  in  the  virtual  monopoly  the  three  men 
and  Gerry  held  over  the  political  positions  of  the  town  from  1770 
down  to  1775. 

John  Glover,  who  later  became  famous  as  a military  leader  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  served  on  the  all-important  Marblehead 
committee  of  correspondence  from  December  1 772  to  March  1774. 
His  brother,  Jonathan,  was  elected  selectman  in  1771  and  for  the 
following  two  years.  In  contrast  to  brother  John  who  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  patriot  cause  throughout,  Jonathan  appears  to 
have  carried  water  on  both  shoulders  for  a time.  In  December 
1772,  he  protested  a set  of  radical  resolutions  passed  at  a Marble- 
head town  meeting  on  the  grounds  that  the  resolves  did  not  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  the  community.5  However,  on  most  occa- 
sions he  must  have  appeared  to  favor  the  anti-British  side  that  was 
so  popular  in  town  or  else  he  would  not  have  been  re-elected. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  fiery  radical,  Harvard  graduate,  and  well-to-do 
merchant,  was  the  youngest  and  most  famous  of  the  foursome. 
Serving  as  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1772,  he  met 
and  fell  under  the  influence  of  Sam  Adams,  who  gave  him  a politi- 
cal tutelage  far  better  than  the  one  he  received  at  college.  Return- 
ing to  Marblehead  fired  with  zeal  for  the  revolutionary  cause,  his 
enthusiasm  was  sustained  by  a continuous  flow  of  letters  from  his 
old  mentor.  Indeed,  Morison  writes,  “ . . . Gerry  developed  an 
even  keener  scent  than  his  master  for  tyranny.”6  A thin,  dapper 
little  man,  Gerry  proved  to  be  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
patriot  party  in  Marblehead,  and  more  often  than  not  it  was  his 
powerful  pen  that  drafted  the  letters  of  the  local  committee  of 
correspondence. 

Azor  Orne  is  perhaps  not  as  well  known  as  the  Glovers  or  Gerry. 
Coming  from  a prominent  Marblehead  family,  one  that  dropped 
the  “H”  from  Horne  as  was  commonly  done  in  that  period,  Azor 

4.  Elbridge  Gerry  was  not  included  in  this  remark  because  he  moved 
from  Marblehead  in  1783  and  was  active  on  the  national  level.  Bentley 
makes  a curious  error  calling  John  Glover  Jonathan’s  brother-in-law,  rather 
than  brother.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  1905),  III,  130. 

5 . Essex  Gazette,  Dec.  15-22,  1772. 

6.  Stamuell  Etliotl  M [orison],  “Elbridge  Gerry,”  in  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography , VII,  222. 
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Orne  was  a leading  merchant  and  an  early  patriot.  By  1773  he 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  judge,  selectman,  deputy  to 
the  General  Court,  and  member  of  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence.7 

This  foursome  formed  the  hard  core  around  whom  the  fisher- 
men of  Marblehead  rallied  to  create  the  patriot  party.8  Family  ties 
strengthened  the  strangle  hold  these  men  had  on  the  town’s  politi- 
cal positions,  and  of  the  eight  members  on  the  Marblehead  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  there  were  three  Gerrys,  two  Ornes,  and 
John  Glover.9 

The  four  men  operated  as  a business  team  as  well  as  a political 
machine.  When  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  afflicted  Marblehead  in 
the  summer  of  1773,  a dozen  civic-minded  citizens  petitioned  the 
town  to  erect  a public  hospital  to  combat  the  disease,  which  was 
as  feared  and  deadly  in  those  days  as  cancer  is  today.  If  Marble- 
head did  not  see  fit  to  approve  a public  institution,  the  group  re- 
quested permission  to  build  a private  hospital  on  one  of  the  small 
islands  in  Salem  Harbor.10  The  latter  course  was  approved,  and 
after  meeting  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  town,  another 
petition  for  a private  hospital  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
royal  governor.11  This  second  request  was  sponsored  by  four  Mar- 
bleheaders,  Jonathan  Glover,  Jeremiah  Lee,  Benjamin  Marston, 
and  Robert  “King”  Hooper,  and  was  successful. 12  Curiously  enough, 

7.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Ornes  of  Marblehead,”  E.I.H.C.,  LX  (1924), 
226-227. 

8.  To  this  list  of  men  who  headed  Marblehead  down  the  road  to  revolu- 
tion should  be  added  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Lee,  wealthy  merchant  and  out- 
standing patriot.  Lee  seemed  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
Revolution,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death  in  May, 
1775.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Lee  Family,”  E.I.H.C.,  LII  (1916),  329-344. 

9.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Dec.  8,  1772,  Essex  Institute. 

10.  The  Essex  Gazette,  March  22-29,  i774>  contains  “A  Narrative  of 
the  late  disturbances  at  Marblehead,”  giving  a contemporary  account  of 
the  hospital  that  was  erected. 

11.  There  were  two  important  stipulations  in  the  town’s  approval:  first, 
that  Salem  give  its  consent  to  such  an  institution,  and  secondly,  that  the 
Marblehead  selectmen  have  the  power  to  control  the  coming  and  going  of 
patients  to  the  island,  and  otherwise  “regulate  sd.  Hospital  for  the  safety 
of  the  Town.”  The  sponsors  agreed  to  the  second  condition,  but  the  first 
presented  some  difficulty.  Salem  stipulated  that  the  General  Court  approve 
the  hospital  before  giving  its  consent.  The  legislature  was  not  in  session 
at  the  time,  but  Governor  Hutchinson  decided  the  selectmen  of  Salem  were 
fully  authorized  to  consent  to  the  hospital  on  their  own.  Essex  Gazette, 
March  22-29,  I774>  and  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Aug.  9, 
1773,  Essex  Institute. 

12.  Essex  Gazette,  March  22-29,  1774. 
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however,  when  the  Essex  Hospital  was  actually  organized,  Hooper 
and  Marston,  two  of  the  leading  loyalists  in  Marblehead,  were 
dropped,  and  in  their  stead,  the  two  Glovers,  Orne  and  Gerry 
were  announced  as  the  sole  proprietors.13 

Smallpox  was  a particularly  serious  menace  to  a seaport  town 
like  Marblehead.  More  often  than  not,  ships  became  carriers  of 
germs  as  well  as  goods  when  they  touched  at  foreign  ports  and 
exposed  their  crews  to  smallpox  and  other  diseases.  Inoculation, 
then  the  main  preventive  measure  against  smallpox,  was  not  as 
safe  as  the  vaccination  process  Jenner  was  to  perfect  at  a later  date 
by  using  animal  virus.  As  practiced  in  the  1770^,  inoculation  in- 
volved the  introduction  of  materials  from  human  beings  suffering 
from  the  disease  to  induce  what  was  hoped  would  be  a light  case 
of  smallpox  in  the  patient.  However,  a very  small  percentage  con- 
tracted virulent  cases  of  smallpox  that  proved  fatal  or  died  from 
other  contagious  diseases  transmitted  by  the  inoculation  process.14 
It  was  a case  of  kill  or  cure.  The  great  majority  who  survived 
gained  lifetime  immunity  from  the  periodic  smallpox  epidemics 
that  caused  deaths  by  the  hundreds.  What  Glover  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  in  mind  was  a medical  center  where  persons  could  be 
inoculated,  isolated,  and  cared  for  by  trained  nurses  and  physi- 
cians. Given  the  proper  medical  attention,  the  killed-to-cured  ratio 
might  be  altered  in  the  patient’s  favor. 

Isolation  was  just  as  necessary  for  sound  public  relations  as  for 
medicinal  purposes;  propinquity  bred  panic  as  well  as  pestilence. 
So  great  was  the  fear  of  the  smallpox  scourge  that  no  community 
would  tolerate  in  its  midst  an  institution  deliberately  inducing  this 
fatal  and  disfiguring  disease.  Least  of  all  Marblehead,  for  by 
August  1773  the  epidemic  was  raging;  and  with  eight  deaths  in 
less  than  two  weeks  the  town  was  on  the  verge  of  panic.15  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  an  island  hospital  had  been  proposed.  The 
four  partners  purchased  Cat  Island  just  off  Marblehead  in  early 
September  and  commenced  construction  on  a hospital  immediately.16 


..  r3-  Bichard  W.  Sea*le’s  excellent  article,  “History  of  Catta  Island  Off 
Marblehead,  E.I.H.C.,  LXXXIII  (1947),  308-352,  reproduces  many  pri- 
mary documents  of  the  smallpox  episode. 

14.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century , (Boston, 
1937)  338. 

, 1 ^ivfaiuiUi?  Jr;5  The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead,  3rd 

ed.  (Marblehead,  1897)  103. 

r6.  Essex  County i Court  of  Probate,  Book  138,  leaf  178.  The  island  was 
purchased  from  William  Wait  on  September  2,  1773  for  £133-6-8  with 
each  proprietor  paying  his  quarter  share. 
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The  building  scarcely  had  been  started  when  certain  of  the 
townspeople  began  to  talk  of  tearing  it  down.  Some  objected  that 
the  presence  of  an  island  hospital  would  frighten  merchantmen 
away  or  that  coasting  vessels  supplying  the  town  with  wood  and 
other  necessities  would  refuse  to  put  in  at  Marblehead,  thereby 
driving  up  the  cost  of  living.17  Others  censured  the  idea  as  a 
money-making  scheme  “grounded  on  self  Intrest  & dangerous  to 
the  Community”  and  accused  the  owners  of  “makeing  a purse”  by 
receiving  a fee  of  £5:15:0  from  each  person  inoculated.18  Such 
was  hardly  the  case,  because  the  proprietors  had  agreed  to  inocu- 
late one  needy  inhabitant  free  for  every  ten  patients  who  paid. 
Neither  argument  rang  true;  actual  opposition  was  rooted  in  the 
blind  unreasoning  fear  that  inoculation  would  spread  the  dread 
disease.19 

Indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  they  were  toying  with  the 
health  of  the  town  for  selfish  purposes,  the  proprietors  responded 
heatedly  with  a proposal  to  sell  the  island  and  building  materials 
to  the  community  or  to  any  individual  who  came  along,  provided 
the  project  was  carried  on.  But  if  there  were  no  takers,  the  four 
men  were  determined  to  proceed  rather  than  have  their  plan  “de- 
feated by  unreasonable  clamour  or  malice.”20 

By  mid-September  the  town  was  split  into  two  factions,  those 
who  favored  inoculation  and  those  who  feared  it,  and  the  “Small- 
pox War”  was  on.  The  anti-inoculation  faction  was  strong  enough 
to  gain  control  of  the  town  meeting  that  took  up  the  proprietors’ 
proposition  to  sell.  Not  only  was  the  offer  refused,  but  the  hospi- 
tal itself  was  placed  in  jeopardy  as  the  majority  voted  to  reconsider 
the  original  petition  allowing  it  to  be  built.21  Before  any  drastic 
action  could  be  taken,  however,  the  town  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Despite  the  mounting  opposition,  the  proprietors  remained 
steadfast  and  continued  work  on  their  large  two-storied  building, 
preparing  for  opening  day.  To  placate  popular  fears,  rigorous  regu- 
lations were  written  into  the  hospital’s  by-laws  by  Salem  and  Mar- 

17.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Sept.  13,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  For  a similar  reaction  to  smallpox  inoculation  in  Boston  during  the 
1721  epidemic,  see  Otho  T.  Beall,  Jr.  and  Richard  H.  Shyrock,  Cotton 
Mather  First  Significant  Figure  in  American  Medicine  (Baltimore,  1954) 
103-104. 

20.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Sept.  13,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

21.  Ibid.,  Sept.  13-14,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 
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blehead  selectmen.22  Guards  were  stationed  on  the  island  to  make 
certain  that  quarantine  was  enforced  and  that  only  authorized  per- 
sons entered  or  left  the  premises.  Trenches  were  dug  and  fences 
erected  to  separate  patients  from  their  visitors.23  Patients  were  re- 
quired to  bring  a change  of  apparel  so  that  contaminated  clothing 
could  be  left  on  the  island  for  cleaning  and  fumigation.  All  these 
elaborate  but  necessary  precautions  were  taken  with  an  eye  toward 
easing  public  apprehension. 

Operating  an  island  hospital  led  to  complications  requiring  still 
more  regulations.  Two  vessels,  the  Mercury  Cruiser  and  Noah's 
Ark — the  latter  appropriately  named  as  she  carried  a cow  and  a 
calf  out  to  the  hospital — plied  between  the  island  and  mainland.24 
To  prevent  contamination  of  boatmen,  a fence  was  constructed 
where  supplies  were  deposited  and  crews  were  forbidden  to  go 
past  this  point. 

With  the  same  care  that  marked  their  hospital  administration, 
the  proprietors  selected  a top-flight  medical  man  as  superinten- 
dent, Dr.  Hall  Jackson  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Educated 
in  London  in  the  1750’s,  when  the  study  of  smallpox  inoculation 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  Jackson  had  the 
benefit  of  an  excellent  formal  education  abroad  in  contrast  to  most 
physicians  in  the  colonies  who  trained  for  the  profession  simply 
by  apprenticeship.25  A smallpox  specialist  of  wide  reputation,  Jack- 
son  had  been  called  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston  to  inoculate  pa- 
tients during  the  epidemic  in  1764.  With  his  wealth  of  experi- 
ence, Jackson  was  a particularly  good  choice  for  the  Essex  Hospi- 
tal, being  a surgeon  as  well  as  physician,  and  a young  man  of 
thirty-four  with  persistence  and  untiring  energy.  Better  than  that, 
his  methods  for  treating  smallpox  made  sense,  an  ingredient  com- 
monly lacking  in  the  cures  prescribed  by  the  innumerable  quacks 
of  that  day. 

When  the  hospital  structure  was  completed  in  early  October, 
the  building  was  thrown  open  to  the  populace  in  an  obvious 
attempt  to  win  public  confidence.  The  Salem  newspaper  noted 
that  attendance  was  heavy: 


22.  Essex  Gazette,  Sept.  28-  Oct.  5,  1773. 

23.  Ibid.,  March  22-29,  1774. 

24.  Ashley  Bowen,  “Memorandum  of  Smallpox  on  Cat  Island,”  Oct.  28, 
1773,  hereinafter  Bowen  Memo,  Item  7659,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

“Pr-  Hall  Jackson  of  Portsmouth”  in  the  An- 
nals of  Medical  History,  New  Series,  V,  No.  2.  (March,  1933),  103-128. 
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On  Tuesday  last  the  first  class  of  Patients  went  down  to  the 
Essex  Hospital.  As  a number  of  respectable  Persons  of  both 
Sexes,  were  in  it  and  the  Hospital  was  clear  of  Infection, 
many  gentlemen  of  the  Town  accompanied  it  to  the  Island, 
and  the  Hospital  was  thronged  in  every  quarter.26 

That  same  afternoon,  the  building  was  cleared  of  visitors,  and  Dr. 
Jackson  proceeded  to  inoculate  the  first  of  three  classes  of  patients. 

Having  the  same  political  leanings  as  the  local  editor,  the  four 
proprietors  were  blessed  with  favorable  press  coverage  and  the 
Essex  Gazette  was  filled  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  hospital’s 
progress.  After  the  first  inoculations  the  Gazette  gleefully  report- 
ed: 

It  is  with  Pleasure  we  can  inform  the  Publick  that  the  hun- 
dred and  three  Patients,  first  entered  at  the  Essex  Hospital, 
are  well  recovered  of  the  Small-Pox.27 

Unable  to  resist  a barb  at  the  hospital’s  opponents  who  had  started 
a pernicious  whispering  campaign,  the  Gazette  continued: 

We  must  however  expect  that  our  benevolent  News-mongers 
will  be  much  concerned  for  them  this  Week,  as  they  de- 
spaired of  most  of  the  Class  the  past  Week,  and  in  their 
Grief  really  reported  that  some  of  them  were  dead.28 

John  Glover’s  interest  in  the  venture  became  personal  as  well 
as  financial.  Having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  staked  the 
lives  of  his  family  on  the  inoculation  process.  Ashley  Bowen,  a 
Marblehead  artist  and  diarist  who  has  left  us  water  color  sketches 
along  with  a word  picture  of  the  hospital,  informs  us  that  John’s 
daughter,  Hannah,  broke  out  with  what  must  have  been  a severe 
case  of  the  disease  on  the  island.29  Fortunately,  she  survived. 
Glover’s  faith  remained  unshaken,  however,  because  other  of  his 
children  were  brought  out  to  be  inoculated.30  Both  Glover  and  his 
wife  appear  to  have  done  volunteer  work  at  the  hospital,  and  one 
of  John’s  tasks  was  to  erect  a flagstaff  so  that  a “signal  of  Health” 
could  be  flown  to  indicate  to  those  on  shore  that  all  went  well.31 

26 . Essex  Gazette , Oct.  19-26,  1773. 

27.  Ibid.,  Oct.  26-Nov.  2,  1773. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Bowen  Memo,  Oct.  24,  1773.  For  water  color  sketches,  see  Ashley 
Bowen  Diary,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

30.  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book  1766-1774,  Nov.  13,  1773.  Marblehead 
Historical  Society. 

31.  Bowen  Memo,  Oct.  27,  1773  and  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book  1766- 
1774,  Dec.  15,  1773,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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Signals  and  newspaper  reports  notwithstanding,  all  did  not  go 
well  after  the  third  class  of  patients  were  inoculated.32  Smallpox 
broke  out  anew  in  Marblehead,  furnishing  the  opponents  of  inocu- 
lation with  just  the  ammunition  they  needed.  This  time  their 
forces  were  led  by  Robert  Hooper,  the  loyalist  and  former  sponsor 
of  the  hospital,  who  perhaps  wished  to  destroy  the  institution  for 
purposes  of  revenge.  The  anti-inoculation  clique  succeeded  in 
capturing  control  of  the  December  town  meeting.33  Though  they 
did  not  demand  that  the  hospital  close  its  doors,  Hooper’s  group 
passed  measures  that  made  continued  operations  all  but  impossi- 
ble. An  unnecessarily  long  convalescent  period  of  thirty  days  was 
made  mandatory.  Moreover,  patients  returning  from  the  island 
were  prohibited  from  using  public  landing  places  but  were  forced 
instead  to  come  ashore  at  two  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous, 
landings,  quite  removed  from  the  heavily  inhabited  area  of  the 
town.34 

A test  of  strength  between  the  factions  on  these  points  became 
inevitable.  Matters  came  to  a head  on  January  nth,  when  some 
“Enocklation  Gentry”  returned  from  “Castle  Pox”  after  a shorter 
convalescent  period  than  that  required  and  made  an  effort  to  put 
in  at  an  unauthorized  landing  place.  At  the  water’s  edge  the  pa- 
tients were  met  by  an  angry  mob  armed  with  stones  which  “beat 
or  pushed  them  off  two  or  three  Times”  and  finally  forced  them  to 
land  elsewhere.35  A raging  crowd  assembled  the  following  day  but 
appeared  to  be  pacified  after  the  proprietors  promised  they  would 
land  patients  “according  to  the  vote  of  the  town.”36 

Feeling  was  running  too  high  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  promises. 
That  night  some  of  the  townspeople  seized  and  burned  one  of  the 
hospital  boats.  The  mounting  flames  lent  fire  to  their  fury,  and 
after  having  been  plied  with  “strong  liquors”  for  several  hours, 
and  having  blackened  their  faces  to  conceal  their  identity,  the 
crowd  surged  forward  to  what  was  apparently  the  home  of  one  of 
the  proprietors.37  Missiles  were  flung  and  windows  broken,  and 
the  frenzied  mob  chanted  its  intention  to  lynch  the  gentleman  in 

32.  Essex  Gazette,  March  22-29,  1774. 

33*  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Dec.  24,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

34.  Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

35.  Essex  Gazette,  Jan.  18-25,  *774* 

36.  Ibid.,  Mar.  22-29,  1774. 

37.  The  object  of  their  attack  was  merely  identified  as  “the  house  of 
a principal  gentleman  in  the  place.”  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  1774. 
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question  and  demanded  that  the  town  sheriff  arrest  the  patients 
who  had  returned  early.  Convinced  at  last  that  neither  the  gentle- 
man nor  the  sheriff  would  put  in  an  appearance,  the  rioters  set 
out  to  burn  the  hospital  but  were  stopped  before  any  damage  was 
done.38 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  unruly  crowd  took  matters  into 
its  own  hands,  and  disorders  multiplied  thick  and  fast.  The  mount- 
ing crescendo  of  opposition  reached  such  a pitch  that  by  the  third 
day  the  proprietors  reported  “ ...  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  any- 
one to  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  proceedings;  or  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  them.”39  Reaching  the  end  of  their  patience,  and 
fearing  for  their  own  safety,  the  four  partners  capitulated.  A pub- 
lic announcement  was  made  on  January  15th  that  they  would 
close  down  the  hospital  until  such  time  as  the  town  was  willing 
to  have  it  reopened. 

This  concession,  like  the  one  earlier  concerning  the  landing  of 
patients,  seemed  to  appease  the  rioters,  and  there  was  a lull  the 
following  day.  But  it  was  only  the  ominous  quiet  before  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  blackened  faces 
appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  again  mutterings  were  heard 
demanding  that  the  hospital  be  burned.40  The  proprietors,  discover- 
ing the  plot,  rushed  to  defend  their  property,  but  their  measures 
were  needless  because  the  crowd  vented  its  wrath  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

That  same  evening  four  Marblehead  men,  long  suspected  of 
stealing  contaminated  clothing  put  out  for  airing  on  the  hospital 
grounds,  were  caught  in  the  act.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rioting  mob, 
no  punishment  was  severe  enough  for  the  scavengers  who  would 
expose  the  town  to  the  pestilence  for  a few  pence.  Three  of  the 
four  men  were  tarred  and  dragged  through  the  town  “in  a tumul- 
tuous manner.”41  The  following  morning  the  four  thieves  were 
routed  from  their  beds  and  tarred  and  feathered  again.  Then 
there  occurred  what  the  newspaper  called  “the  most  extraordinary 
Exhibition  of  the  Kind  ever  seen  in  North- America  . . . .”42  A 

38.  Ibid. 

39 . Essex  Gazette , Mar.  22-29,  1774. 

40.  Ibid. 

41.  The  proprietors  contended  that  these  men  only  went  to  the  island 
to  get  their  own  clothing  after  hearing  that  the  mob  planned  to  burn  down 
the  hospital  that  evening.  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  177 4. 

42.  Ibid.,  Jan.  18-25,  1774. 
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huge  procession  numbering  about  a thousand  was  formed,  the 
“four  objects  of  Resentment”  placed  in  a cart,  and  with  drums 
beating  and  fife  playing  the  parade  set  off  for  Salem.  Here  the 
mob  swelled  its  numbers,  stuck  a great  white  flag  on  the  cart,  and 
marched  up  and  down  the  principal  streets  before  dispersing  and 
returning  to  Marblehead.43  After  suffering  many  indignities,  the 
hapless  victims  were  released. 

Certain  that  contaminated  clothing  was  the  means  by  which 
the  disease  was  being  spread,  the  panic-stricken  townspeople  turn- 
ed on  the  partners  three  days  later.  Marching  upon  the  houses  of 
two  of  the  owners — but  which  two  is  not  quite  clear — a crowd 
demanded  the  keys  to  their  stores  so  that  patients’  clothing  might 
be  examined.  Though  the  apparel  had  been  cleansed,  the  proprie- 
tors were  ordered  to  take  it  back  under  the  threat  of  its  being  de- 
stroyed.44 The  following  evening  another  episode,  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  clothing  incident,  took  place.  An  individual  was 
proclaimed  a liar  by  the  rioters  and  tarred  and  feathered  while 
a crowd  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  shouted  that  “all  liars 
against  the  Essex  hospital  should  be  punished  in  the  same  way.”45 

Still  anxious  to  quiet  the  people’s  fears  the  four  men  were  ready 
to  make  more  concessions.  Again  they  offered  the  hospital  for  sale, 
or  failing  in  this,  suggested  that  Marblehead  appoint  a committee  to 
oversee  the  cleansing  of  clothing  and  furniture  so  that  the  equip- 
ment might  be  salvaged  upon  the  hospital’s  closing.46  The  town, 
however,  was  intent  upon  destruction,  not  acquisition,  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Already  frenzied  with  fear  when  twenty-two  fresh  cases  of  the 
pestilence  broke  out,  the  mob  was  driven  into  a blind  fury  when 
Jonathan  Glover  was  overheard  to  make  a remark  that  led  many 
to  believe  that  the  hospital  would  be  re-opened  in  the  spring.47  A 
small,  determined  band  of  twenty,  some  of  whom  were  disguised, 
rowed  out  to  the  island  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  with  the 
aid  of  tubs  of  tar,  set  fire  to  the  hated  hospital.48  Though  no  lives 
were  lost,  the  structure  containing  seventy  beds,  furniture,  and 
other  equipment,  was  a complete  loss. 

43.  Essex  Gazette,  Jan.  18-25,  1774. 

44.  Ibid.,  March  22-29,  I774* 

45.  Ibid. 

46.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Jan.  4,  1774.  Essex  Institute. 

47 . Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  1774. 

48.  Ibid.,  Jan.  25-Feb.  1,  1774. 
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Doing  away  with  the  hospital  did  not  mean  an  end  to  the  affair. 
The  infuriated  proprietors  served  a writ  on  two  men  named  as  in- 
cendiaries, and  they  were  incarcerated  in  Salem  in  the  pious  hope 
that  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Marblehead  mob.  No 
sooner  had  they  been  locked  up  than  people  began  to  drift  over 
from  Marblehead  and  collect  in  a crowd  before  the  jail.  Salem  au- 
thorities, huddled  in  frightened  consultation,  decided  about  sun- 
set to  call  out  the  militia.  The  beating  of  “To  Arms”  only  served 
to  trigger  the  throng  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  into  action. 
Arming  themselves  with  clubs  and  sticks  they  made  a furious 
attack  upon  the  jail.  Smashing  open  the  outer  door,  and  forcing 
their  way  through  a series  of  four  inner  doors  with  the  aid  of 
crowbars  and  axes,  the  mob  rescued  the  prisoners  and  trium- 
phantly bore  them  home.49 

Disturbed  lest  other  of  its  champions  be  prosecuted  under  law, 
the  mob  again  turned  upon  the  four  partners  the  following  day. 
Under  threat  of  their  lives,  the  proprietors  were  forced  to  agree 
they  would  drop  any  further  charges  on  the  burning  of  the  boat 
or  hospital,  and  warrants  for  other  arrests  already  issued  were  re- 
called. Three  of  the  owners  conceded  promptly,  and  the  fourth 
was  persuaded  to  change  his  mind  as  a milling,  threatening  throng 
gathered  around  his  home.50 

Family  tradition  recalls  how  John  Glover  responded  to  one  of 
these  incessant  assaults  that  had  turned  the  partners’  homes  into 
temporary  fortresses.  Jonathan  Glover  received  word  that  the  mob 
was  plotting  to  destroy  his  home  one  evening  and  sent  to  his 
brother  John  for  help.  Upon  his  arrival,  John  was  briefed  on  the 
situation  and  instantly  came  to  a decision.  Placing  two  cannon  in 
the  front  hall,  he  pointed  them  down  the  walk  that  led  up  to  the 
house,  and  then  ordered  that  the  hall  be  made  a “blaze  of  light.” 
Just  before  midnight  the  clamoring  mob  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore the  house  and  John  Glover  ordered  the  front  door  thrown 
open.  Standing  there,  blazing  torch  in  hand,  poised  to  touch  off 
the  loaded  cannon,  the  stocky,  little  man  ordered  the  crowd  to 
halt,  and  halt  they  did.51 

The  proprietors’  pact  to  drop  charges  did  not  cover  the  two  in- 

49.  Ibid.,  Feb.  22-Mar.  1,  1774. 

50 . Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  1-8,  1774,  and  Mar.  22-29,  1774. 

51.  Uriel  Crocker,  Memorial  (Boston,  1891),  22.  Though  colored  in 
telling  by  a member  of  the  family,  this  episode  carries  an  air  of  authentici- 
ty. It  was  related  by  one  of  the  participants  to  the  author  of  the  Memorial. 
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cendiaries  jailed  earlier.  Several  days  later,  an  overzealous  Salem 
sheriff  summoned  a posse  of  several  hundred  armed  men  and  set 
out  for  Marblehead  to  retake  his  prisoners.  The  Marblehead  mob 
joyously  responded  to  this  challenge.  Work  stopped,  crews  ready 
to  put  out  to  sea  left  their  ships  and  poured  into  town,  and  within 
minutes  a large  crowd  had  gathered.  The  owners  of  the  hospital 
were  pressured  into  dropping  charges  against  the  two  men,  and 
the  impending  clash  was  averted.  The  mobs  disbanded  and  peace 
was  restored.  Ashley  Bowen  wrote  what  appeared  to  be  an  epitaph 
to  the  acrimonious  affair  when  he  recorded  that  the  town  and  pro- 
prietors had  “Buryed  the  hatchet  forEver.”52 

With  the  hospital  gone  and  the  disease  slowly  dying  out,  the 
“Smallpox  War”  came  to  a close.  While  it  is  true  that  the  pioneer- 
ing proprietors  lost  their  campaign  to  establish  an  inoculation  cen- 
ter, there  can  be  no  doubt  they  furthered  the  cause  of  science  by 
their  efforts.  Filling  the  newspapers  with  forthright  accounts  of 
how  they  were  attacking  the  disease,  the  four  men  managed  to  dis- 
pel some  of  the  fear  and  ignorance  that  had  complicated  the  treat- 
ment of  smallpox.  Barely  three  years  later,  their  cause  was  vindi- 
cated when  another  smallpox  epidemic  struck  Marblehead.  This 
time,  instead  of  riots  the  town  voted  to  build  a hospital,  and  a gen- 
eral inoculation  was  ordered.53  Dr.  Hall  was  summoned  again,  and 
in  a short  period  the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  checked. 

The  major  casualty  of  the  “Smallpox  War”,  however,  was  not 
the  hospital,  the  monetary  loss  of  some  £2000  suffered  by  the 
owners,  or  the  temporary  setback  to  science.  It  was  the  patriot 
cause  itself.54  The  cleavage  that  developed  over  the  medical  issue 
cut  across  political  lines.  Many  of  the  Marbleheaders  who  had 
joined  Elbridge  Gerry,  John  Glover,  and  Azor  Orne  in  their  strug- 
gle against  royal  authority  were  the  same  people  who  mobbed  the 
houses  of  these  three  men  to  make  them  abandon  the  ill-fated 
hospital. 


52.  Ashley  Bowen  Diary,  Feb.  26,  1774,  Essex  Institute.  One  more  inci- 
dent was  destined  to  shatter  the  harmony  of  Marblehead  but  did  not  in- 
voive  the  proprietors.  An  individual  returning  to  Cat  Island  to  retrieve  his 
clothing  out  of  the  charred  ruins  was  caught  by  the  townspeople  and 
whipped  unmercifully.  Essex  Gazette , Mar.  29-Apr.  5,  1774. 

53.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  April  21,  1777,  Essex  Institute. 
A1?.4;  je  as£  *777  John  and  Jonathan  Glover  filed  suit  against  one 
Abijah  Bowden  for  £1000  identifying  him  as  “the  leader  of  a Number  of 
Desparate  Persons,  who  set  fire  to  that  Valuable  Building.”  See  B.  Hich- 
born,  Attorney  for  the  Glovers,  to  Abijah  Bowden,  Dec.  27,  1777,  Item 
3545>  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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Angered  at  the  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  townspeople,  Glover,  Gerry,  and  Orne  resigned  in  disgust 
from  the  local  committee  of  correspondence  in  March,  1774.  In 
a letter  whose  bitter  tone  must  have  sounded  sweet  to  Tory  ears, 
the  men  admitted  to  the  Boston  committee: 

We  should  probably  have  continued  in  ye  same  Pursuit  until 
Time  has  determined  ye  event  of  our  Struggles;  had  not  ye 
late  prevalent  disorders  put  an  End  in  this  place  to  all  order 
& Distinction  & rendered  public  Officers  of  every  degree  ob- 
noxious to  ye  Controul  of  a savage  Mobility.55 

The  “savage  Mobility”,  as  the  three  men  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
were  the  same  citizenry  who  constituted  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
patriot  party  in  Marblehead. 

Thus  was  the  revolutionary  movement  in  one  of  the  leading 
towns  in  the  colony  rendered  headless.  The  repercussions  were  not 
merely  local.  Toward  the  end  of  the  “Smallpox  War”,  the  patriotic 
proprietors  had  been  forced  to  petition  the  royal  governor  for  pro- 
tection, and  their  request  was  viewed  with  glee  by  the  Tories.  Sam 
Adams  reported  sadly: 

I thought  I could  discover  in  the  countenances  of  some,  a 
kind  of  triumph  in  finding  the  friends  of  liberties  themselves 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  even  to  military  aid  to  protect 
them  from  the  fury  of  an  ungoverned  mob.56 

In  vain  the  Boston  committee  wrote  a pleading  letter  to  Gerry 
and  the  others  urging  them  to  stay  at  their  posts  because  “our 
enemies,  as  watchful  as  they  are  inveterate,  will  make  an  ill  im- 
provement of  your  letter  of  resignation.”57  Putting  their  personal 
feelings  and  private  interests  ahead  of  the  patriot  cause,  the  men 
withdrew  completely  from  public  affairs  for  a short  time. 

The  real  significance  of  the  “Smallpox  War”  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated if  one  remembers  the  later  contributions  made  by  these  men 
to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Massachusetts  and  to  the  cause 
of  national  independence.  If  the  breach  created  by  this  episode 
had  been  a permanent  one,  perhaps  none  of  Marblehead’s  radical 

55.  Transcript  of  letter,  Marblehead  Committee  of  Correspondence  to 
Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Mar.  22,  1774,  Bancroft  Coll.,  New 
York  Public  Library. 

56.  Adams  to  Gerry,  Mar.  25,  1774,  in  James  Austin,  Life  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  (Boston,  1828),  I,  37. 

57.  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  Marblehead  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  Apr.  2,  1774,  in  Austin,  op.  cit.,  I,  41. 
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leaders  would  have  played  the  important  roles  that  they  did.  For- 
tunately the  rupture  was  healed.  Though  none  of  the  men  ever 
gave  their  reasons  for  returning,  by  the  close  of  the  year  all  were 
again  back  in  the  patriot  fold. 

The  first  to  get  back  into  harness  was  Elbridge  Gerry,  who 
resumed  his  duties  on  the  Marblehead  committee  of  correspond- 
ence in  June  1774  after  an  absence  of  three  months.58  In  the 
fall  of  1774,  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress 
where  he  served  on  several  important  posts,  until  his  election  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  January  1776.  On  the  national  level, 
Gerry  became  one  of  the  early  advocates  for  independence,  and 
apparently  worked  himself  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  for  his  cause. 
John  Adams,  who  was  on  the  Massachusetts  delegation  at  that 
time,  wrote  of  Gerry: 

He  is  obliged  to  Ride  for  his  Health  . . . God  grant  he  may 

Recover  it,  for  he  is  a Man  of  immense  Worth.  If  every  Man 

here  was  a Gerry,  the  Liberties  of  America  would  be  safe 

against  the  Gates  of  Earth  and  Hell.59 

After  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Gerry  proved  his 
“immense  Worth”  by  becoming  one  of  the  most  active  members 
in  Congress  from  1776  to  1780. 

Azor  Orne  returned  to  the  local  committee  of  correspondence 
the  same  time  as  Gerry.  He,  too,  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774  and  served  on  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty that  did  so  much  to  plan  and  prepare  the  colony  for  the  inevi- 
table military  showdown  with  the  British.60  In  fact,  Marblehead 
was  well  represented  on  all  the  policy-making  committees  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  Of  the  twelve  men  attending  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  important  committees  of  safety  and  supplies  at 
Weatherby’s  tavern  on  the  day  hostilities  began,  three  hailed  from 
Marblehead.61 

58.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Jun.  25,  1774,  Essex  Institute. 

59.  John  Adams  to  James  Warren,  Jul.  15,  1776,  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  LXXII,  260. 

60.  Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  (Boston, 
1838),  515-516. 

61.  This  trio,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Azor  Orne  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  narrowly 
escaped  capture  on  that  fateful  evening  of  April  18,  1775,  when  they 
decided  to  spend  the  night  at  Weatherby’s  tavern  which  had  served  as 
a meeting  place  for  the  committees  during  the  day.  The  tavern  was  located 
directly  on  the  road  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  when  the  British  raid- 
ing party  tramped  by,  a detachment  of  redcoats  broke  off  from  the  main 
column  to  investigate  the  premises.  The  patriots  fled  from  the  tavern  in 
their  nightclothes  and  hid  in  a nearby  cornfield. 
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John  Glover  signified  his  change  of  heart  by  accepting  a posi- 
tion on  the  Marblehead  committee  of  inspection  that  enforced  the 
boycott  levied  against  British  imports.62  During  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  Glover  commanded  a regiment  composed  largely  of 
fishermen  and  sailors  from  Marblehead.  These  men  could  handle 
an  oar  or  rifle  with  equal  facility,  and  under  Glover’s  direction 
they  helped  to  execute  two  of  the  most  brilliant  amphibious  opera- 
tions of  the  entire  war.  At  Long  Island  in  August,  1776,  Glovers 
men  participated  in  what  might  be  called  America’s  Dunkirk  as 
they  evacuated  the  patriot  army  from  a dangerous  position  on  the 
island  to  the  New  York  shore  out  of  reach  of  the  British.  Several 
months  later,  the  same  unit  ferried  Washington’s  army  across  the 
ice-choked  Delaware  to  launch  that  stabbing  attack  against  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  that  helped  turn  the  tide  in  the  Revolution. 

Jonathan  Glover,  who  had  shown  signs  of  political  inconsisten- 
cy earlier,  temporarily  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Tories.  Remem- 
bering the  harsh  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  towns- 
people during  the  smallpox  riots,  Jonathan  signed  a complimentary 
address  in  May,  1774,  praising  Governor  Hutchinson,  hated  foe 
of  the  patriots.63  However,  by  December  he  again  changed  sides 
and  accepted  a post  on  the  committee  of  inspection  like  his 
brother.64  Committing  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  from  this  point  on,  Jonathan  represented  Marblehead 
in  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  in  1776,  1777,  and 
1780,  served  as  colonel  of  the  5th  Essex  County  regiment  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia  in  1776,  and  became  a heavy  investor  in 
privateering  during  the  war. 

Once  the  differences  between  the  leaders  and  rank  and  file  of 
the  patriot  party  were  settled,  Marblehead  was  able  to  make  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  struggle  for  independence.  Her  men, 
accustomed  to  a life  of  danger  as  fishermen,  rushed  to  enlist  in 
the  military  forces  on  both  land  and  sea.  The  fact  that  Marble- 
head had  378  widows  and  672  fatherless  children  at  the  close  of 
the  war  bears  mute  testimony  to  the  large  number  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country.65  Her  merchants,  most  of 
whom  favored  the  colonists’  cause,  gave  so  generously  of  their 

62.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Nov.  7,  1774,  Essex  Institute. 

63.  Essex  Gazette , May  24-31,  1774. 

64.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Dec.  12,  1774,  Essex  Institute. 

65.  Roads,  op.  cit.,  152. 
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means  that  some  were  bankrupt  by  the  time  peace  was  declared. 
Her  fishing  fleet,  the  major  source  of  wealth  of  the  community, 
was  largely  lost  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  The  12,000  tons 
of  shipping  owned,  employed  or  manned  by  Marbleheaders  before 
the  war,  dwindled  to  1500  tons  by  the  time  hostilities  had  ceas- 
ed.66 Marblehead  harbor  became  a lair  for  patriot  privateers,  and 
many  a cargo  bound  for  British  troops  was  captured  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Washington’s  army.  By  1783,  Marblehead  had 
more  than  atoned  for  her  momentary  lapse  of  patriotism  occasion- 
ed by  the  “Smallpox  War”  of  1773-1774. 

66.  Roads,  op.  cit.,  152. 


THE  CASE  OF  JAMES  COOK 
A Study  of  Political  Influence  in  1840 

By  Ralph  M.  Aderman 

Pressures  on  men  in  public  office  today  is  commonplace,  as 
headlines  from  Washington  in  recent  years  adequately  demon- 
strate. Frequently  an  individual,  soliciting  favors  for  himself,  his 
relatives,  friends,  or  constituents,  will  exert  psychological  pressure 
upon  or  offer  financial  enticements  to  an  official  in  authority.  The 
chorus  of  dismay  and  indignation  which  usually  arises  with  the 
disclosure  of  such  machinations  indicates  that  people  frequently 
forget  that  such  practices  are  a time-honored  part  of  political 
maneuvering  in  the  United  States. 

A group  of  documents  in  the  Navy  Records  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  reveals  how  skillfully  the  pressure  technique  was 
used  one  hundred  fifteen  years  ago  upon  James  Kirke  Paulding, 
Van  Buren’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Several  influential  figures  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  vicinity,  including  such  people  as  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  George  Bancroft,  Franklin  Pierce,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  William  Parmenter,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Edward  Pal- 
fray,  and  John  Chapman,  launched  a drive  upon  Paulding  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  an  ordinary  seaman  from  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  object  of  their  solicitude  was  one  James  Cook,  who  had 
formerly  been  connected  with  the  Salem  Advertiser , the  Demo- 
cratic organ  of  Essex  County.  Young  Cook,  twenty-eight  years  old, 
had  precipitately  enlisted  in  the  Navy  after  certain  speculations 
he  had  made  turned  out  disastrously.  In  a letter  dated  May  23, 
1840,  he  recounts  some  of  the  details  to  his  parents: 

I am  now  on  board  of  a man-of-war,  a seventy  four.  But 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  my  being  in  this  situation? — Be- 
lieve me,  my  good  Parents,  when  I tell  you  that  it  was  not 
liquor,  or  dissipation  of  any  kind,  that  brought  me  here,  (as 
is  too  frequently  the  case  with  many  that  enter  the  service.) 
But  it  was  speculation.  I invested  money  (and  part  of  that 
money  borrowed  too)  as  an  adventure  in  a schooner,  by  a 
young  man  with  whom  I was  intimately  acquainted  with 
[sic] while  in  Boston; — having  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
I should  double  the  same.  But  I failed  in  this  as  I had  in  all 
my  former  attempts  to  get  along.  The  schr.  above  mentioned, 
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arrived  at  Philadelphia;  and  as  soon  as  I heard  of  her  arrival 
there,  I immediately  went  on,  to  know  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestment, thinking,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  absent  over 
a week  at  the  extent,  but  when  I went  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
all  my  anticipations  were  ravished  into  thin  air;  I lost  my  all 
and  more,  the  young  man  with  whom  I was  concerned,  was 
no  more.  I did  not  know  what  he  did,  nor  cared  less. — I had 
too  much  of  that  foolish  pride,  which  we  poor  frail  beings 
are  all  subject  to,  to  return,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  mer- 
cy of  my  friends: — and  could  not  have  been  in  my  right 
mind  when  I shipped.1 

After  six  months  as  a seaman,  Cook,  thoroughly  tired,  disillu- 
sioned, and  repentant,  decided  to  swallow  his  pride  and  ask  for 
help  in  securing  his  release.  In  the  same  letter  to  his  parents  he 
outlines  the  procedure  for  them  to  follow: 

Now  the  best  way  to  get  my  discharge  is  for  Brother  Samuel 
to  get  Mr.  Rantoul  to  write  a letter  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  stating  how  I came 
to  enter,  the  duties  I owe  to  you,  and  to  others,  that  I am 
subject  to  the  rheumatism,  which  I have  had  too  [szc]  at- 
tacks of,  in  my  left  knee  on  board  this  ship  and  has  left  it 
in  a very  weak  state.  As  Mr[.]  R.  is  acquainted  with  me,  I 
think  he  would  be  the  most  proper  person  to  do  the  business, 
as  he  is  a gentleman  of  some  influence  with  the  Government, 
and  knows  what  course  I took  when  I was  in  business — If 
there  is  any  thing  done,  do  it  immediately  and  let  it  be  done 
in  mothers  [sic]  name. 

Almost  immediately  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  swung  into  action  and 
on  May  30,  from  Boston,  addressed  a letter  to  Paulding  on  behalf 
of  young  Cook.2 

1.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  quoted  materials  are  from  the  Navy 
section  of  the  National  Archives,  Record  Group  45,  “Miscellaneous  Letters 
Received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.”  I wish  to  thank  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  for  a grant  from  the  Penrose  fund  which  enabled  me 
to  examine  materials  in  the  National  Archives. 

2.  By  profession  a lawyer  in  Salem,  Rantoul  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  Jacksonian  Democracy,  a strong  advocate  of  humanitarian  reforms,  and 
a defender  of  the  laboring  man.  His  encouragement  of  the  tax-supported 
public  school  and  of  the  lyceum  movement  illustrates  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  common  man.  His  letter  to  Paulding  was  forwarded  on  June  4 
by  William  Parmenter,  the  Democratic  Congressman  from  East  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  See  Merle  E.  Curti,  “Robert  Rantoul”  in  D.A.B.,  xv  381-82; 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs  (New 
York,  ^McClure,  Phillips,  & Co.,  1902),  I,  231;  and  Charles  Levi  Wood- 
bury, “Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Junior,”  Essex  In- 
stitute Historical  Collections,  XXXIV  (July-December,  1898),  202. 
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Sir, 

Mr  James  K.  Cook  of  Salem,  in  this  state,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a severe  pecuniary  disappointment,  some  months 
since,  about  December  last,  enlisted  into  the  naval  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  did  this  in  a state  of  excitement  bor- 
dering on  mental  alienation.  He  did  not  inform  his  friends 
at  home  of  this  step,  & they  supposed  him  dead. 

It  now  appears  that  he  is  on  board  the  United  States  Ship 
Delaware,  at  Norfolk,  & has  most  bitterly  repented  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  would  never  have  placed  himself  while 
in  his  right  mind.  It  is  a source  of  deep  affliction  to  his  fami- 
ly that  he  cannot  return  to  them,  & if  restored  to  them,  by 
a discharge  from  the  service,  which  it  seems  under  these  cir- 
cumstances not  unreasonable  to  ask,  he  would  be  received 
as  joyfully  as  if  he  had  returned  from  the  grave. 

Appended  to  this  letter  was  a note  by  George  Bancroft,  collec- 
tor of  customs  at  Boston,  who  corroborated  the  details  set  forth 
by  Rantoul  and  added,  “I  join  in  requesting  his  discharge  if  it  be 
consistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  Navy.”3 

On  the  same  day  John  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Register , the 
Whig  organ  in  Salem,  sent  his  version  of  the  Cook  case  to  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Whig  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Salem  dis- 
trict. Chapman,  stressing  the  fact  that  Cook  enlisted  not  volun- 
tarily as  a result  of  his  disillusionment  and  confusion  at  the 
failure  of  his  speculations,  also  pointed  out  that  "Mr.  Rantoul,  Mr. 
Palfray  and  other  gentlemen,  are  about  writing  to  Washington  to 
obtain  his  release,  and  I believe  one  of  his  brothers  is  going  on,  to 
make  personal  application  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.” 

These  two  letters  were  forwarded  to  Paulding  by  their  respec- 
tive recipients  on  June  4.  In  his  covering  letter  Saltonstall  ob- 

3.  Bancroft,  a leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts,  was  al- 
ready acquainted  with  Paulding’s  marked  sympathy  for  the  common  man. 
On  November  21,  1834,  Paulding  had  written  approvingly  of  Bancroft’s 
call  for  an  authoritative  discussion  of  the  principles  of  democratic  liberal- 
ism as  applied  to  American  economic  policies.  In  attacking  aristocracy  and 
monopoly,  Paulding,  in  a characteristic  affirmation  of  his  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  said,  “For  myself,  I never  have,  and  never  mean  to  desert  the 
side  of  the  People.  I was  born  in  the  ranks  of  Democracy,  and,  if  they  were 
to  make  a King  of  me,  I verily  believe  I should  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  a Republican  Monarch.”  (Letter  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 

Later  when  Bancroft  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Polk,  Paulding 
asked  for  consideration  for  a storekeeper  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  for 
his  cousin  Hiram  Paulding,  and  for  an  old  sailing  master.  (Paulding  to 
Bancroft,  April  4,  1845;  April  22,  1845;  June  14,  1845;  January  19, 
1846.  Letters  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 
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serves,  “Mr  Chapman  is  a very  worthy  & respectable  man  & so  is 
Mr  Cook,  the  Father,  whom  I know  very  well.  Young  Cook  was 
a proprietor  & one  of  the  editors  of  the  administration  paper  in 
Salem/’  The  receipt  of  the  letters  was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  the  Navy  Department,  with  a statement  that  the  case  had  been 
referred  to  Commodore  Warrington  for  a report. 

On  June  8 Paulding  received  the  most  eloquent  plea  of  all,  sent 
with  a note  from  Franklin  Pierce,  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  wrote,  “I  have  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr[.]  Hawthorne  the  writer  of  the  inclosed  letter,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  seems  to  feel  a very  deep  interest.”  After  alluding 
to  Paulding’s  interest  in  literature,  Pierce  continued:  “Mr[.J  H. 
occupies  a conspicious  position  among  the  literary  men  of  our 
Country  and  is  doubtless  known  to  you  as  the  Author  of  Twice- 
Told  Tales/  His  suggestions  I respectfully  commend  to  yr  favour- 
able notice.” 

Hawthorne’s  letter  of  May  31  was  composed  within  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  Cook’s  letter  in  Salem  and  was  forwarded  at 
once  to  Pierce  in  Washington.  At  this  time  Hawthorne  was  serving 
as  measurer  of  coal  and  salt  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  under 
George  Bancroft,  who  had  been  besieged  by  Elizabeth  Peabody  to 
use  his  influence  to  get  the  retiring  young  writer  a job.  In  some 
respects,  then,  Hawthorne  was  merely  repaying  in  kind  a favor 
done  for  him  by  Bancroft,  Rantoul,  and  the  other  Democrats  when 
he  desperately  needed  funds  to  supplement  his  almost  non-existent 
income  from  writing.4 

Salem  (Mass)  May  31st.  1840. 

Sir, 

I have  been  requested  to  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man,  James  Cook  by  name,  who  is  now  serving  as  a 
common  seaman  in  the  navy.  Mr.  Cook  has  been  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Salem  Advertiser  (the  leading  Democratic 
paper  in  Essex  county)  from  the  time  of  its  establishment 
till  its  transfer  to  other  hands — a space  of  four  or  five  years. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  him  was  but  slight;  but  I know 
him  to  have  been  a man  of  education  and  ability,  and  much 
respected  for  his  exemplary  conduct.  Some  six  or  eight  months 

4*  Hawthorne  evidently  saw  Rantoul  quite  frequently.  Charles  Levi 
Woodbury,  a member  of  Rantoul’s  law  firm  and  the  son  of  Levi  Woodbury, 
me  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  whom  Bancroft  had  addressed  his  plea  in 
Hawthorne  s behalf,  testifies  that  Hawthorne  had  RantouFs  assistance 
when  he  needed  it  politically.”  Woodbury,  op.  cit.,  206. 
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since,  he  disappeared  from  home;  and  as  his  friends  could 
gain  no  intelligence  of  him,  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  committed  suicide  in  a fit  of  insanity — an  idea  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  singularity  of  his  deportment,  when 
last  seen.  Nothing  had  since  been  heard  of  him  until  very 
recently,  when  a letter  was  received  by  his  parents,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  enlistment  in  the  navy,  and  that  he  is  now 
at  the  Norfolk  station,  on  board  of  the  ship  Delaware.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  this  step  under  the  influence 
of  insanity,  both  because  his  previous  demeanor  indicated 
mental  derangement,  and  because  no  reasonable  motive  is 
discoverable  or  imaginable;  inasmuch  as  he  thereby  sacrificed 
very  fair  prospects,  and  gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  pros- 
perous circumstances  and  an  unstained  character.  If,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  facts,  you  should  judge  this  a case  where 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  service  may  be  relaxed,  you  would  com- 
fort the  hearts  of  his  aged  parents,  who  are  awaiting  your 
decision  with  anxious  hopes.  I know  not  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  mention — yet  perhaps  I may  say  it  to  Mr.  Paulding, 
if  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — that  there  is  a young 
lady  to  whom  Cook  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  who  has 
kept  both  her  faith  and  her  hopes  through  out  the  period  of 
his  absence. 

It  is  with  reluctance,  Sir,  that  I have  taken  this  liberty, 
as  being  unknown  to  you  personally,  nor  perhaps  by  reputa- 
tion; and  yet,  apart  from  your  official  character,  I cannot  but 
feel  it  one  of  my  birth-rights  to  address  Mr.  Paulding;  who 
has  made  himself  the  admired  and  familiar  friend  of  every 
reader  in  the  land.5 * 7 

Respectfully 

Your  obedient  Serv*. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding, 

Secy  of  the  Navy. 

5.  In  a sense  Hawthorne  is  speaking  directly  for  himself,  for  any  exten- 
sive reading  in  the  popular  periodicals  and  gift  books  of  the  day  would 
have  brought  him  in  contact  with  many  of  Paulding’s  poems  and  stories. 
Both  men  contributed  to  the  Token  for  1836,  Paulding  with  “The  Magic 
Spinning  Wheel”  and  Hawthorne  with  “The  Wedding  Knell,”  “The  Minis- 
ter’s Black  Veil,”  and  “The  May-Pole  of  Merry  Mount.”  From  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  on  July  7,  1828,  Hawthorne  withdrew  Specimens  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poets  (London,  1822),  which  contained  passages  from  Paulding’s 
poem  The  Backwoodsman  (1818).  See  Marion  L.  Kesselring,  “Hawthorne's 
Reading,”  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  LIII  (March,  1949), 

1 21,  and  (April,  1949),  191.  Hawthorne,  likewise,  was  apparently  famil- 
iar with  Paulding’s  story,  “The  Dumb  Girl,”  which  had  been  included  in 
Chronicles  of  the  City  of  Gotham  (1830).  In  his  notebook  for  September 

7,  1835,  Hawthorne  includes  the  following  statement,  which  is  an  ade- 
quate summary  of  “The  Dumb  Girl:” 
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Apparently  feeling  a kinship  with  Hawthorne,  Paulding  replied 
on  June  10  with  a note  which  revealed  that  his  sympathies  had 
been  touched.  “The  Department  has  already  referred  an  applica- 
tion, made  by  the  Hon.  Mr[.]  Parmenter  in  behalf  of  the  same 
person,  to  Commodore  Warrington  for  a report,  and  I hope  when 
that  is  received  it  will  be  such  as  will  enable  me  to  acceed  [sic] 
to  your  wishes  by  directing  Cook’s  discharge.” 

However,  in  a note  penciled  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  report 
on  Cook  from  Captain  Skinner  of  the  Delaware , received  on  June 
10,  Paulding  showed  that  he  still  retained  a hard-headed  attitude 
toward  problems  affecting  Navy  personnel.  Noting  that  the  dis- 
charge of  one  man  from  a crew  encourages  others  to  apply  for  dis- 
missal,* * * * * 6 Paulding  pointed  out  that  such  applications  disturb  the 
morale  of  the  sailors  and  create  additional  paper  work  for  the 
officers.  Henceforth,  he  stressed,  all  applications  must  follow 
strictly  the  Navy  regulations. 

The  case  rested  for  almost  two  weeks,  until  another  letter 
arrived  from  Salem.  On  June  22,  Edward  Palfray,7  Cook’s  associ- 
ate on  the  Advertiser,8  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department  for  informa- 
tion about  the  petition  for  Cook’s  discharge.  Again  there  is  an 
appeal  to  Paulding’s  partisan  sympathies,  for  Palfray  signed  his 
letter  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  committee.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  request  was  ignored,  and  finally  on  July  1 3 the  letter 
was  answered  in  a perfunctory  way. 


“A  young  man  to  win  the  love  of  a girl,  without  any  serious  intentions, 
and  to  find  that  in  that  love,  which  might  have  been  the  greatest  blessing 
of  his  life,  he  had  conjured  up  a spirit  of  mischief  which  pursued  him 
throughout  his  whole  career, — and  this  without  any  revengeful  purposes 
on  the  part  of  the  deserted  girl.”  Passages  from  the  American  Note-hooks, 
Complete  Works  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1885),  IX,  25. 

Later  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  Hawthorne  used  many  characters  and  situa- 
tions similar  to  those  in  “The  Dumb  Girl.”  The  correspondences  are  so 
close  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  coincidence.  See  Amos  Herold,  James 
Kirke  Paulding,  Versatile  American  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 

1926),  82-84. 

For  Hawthorne's  account  of  a visit  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  see 
his  notebook  for  August  27,  1837.  The  American  Notebooks,  edited  by 

Randall  Stewart  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1932),  25-26. 

6.  Paulding’s  attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Skinner,  who  had 
written:  “These  occurrences  are  much  to  be  regretted,  as  each  successful 
applicant  induces  others  to  apply.” 

7.  Gilbert  L.  Streeter  characterizes  Palfray  as  “a  spirited  and  forcible 
writer,  a zealous  democrat,  and  a kind  hearted  man.”  Proceedings  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  I (1848-1856),  180. 

8.  The  Advertiser,  started  by  Palfray  and  Cook  as  the  Democratic  organ 
for  Essex  County,  ardently  supported  Jacksonian  principles  throughout  its 
seventeen-year  existence.  Ibid.,  179. 
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On  July  10  the  Navy  Department  sent  Congressman  William 
Parmenter  copies  of  Captain  Skinner's  report  and  of  the  Navy  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  discharges,  without  commenting  on  the  dis- 
position of  Cook's  case. 

Also  on  July  10  John  Chapman  dispatched  another  letter  to 
Congressman  Saltonstall,  who  immediately  forwarded  it  to  the 
Navy  Department.  In  it  Chapman  summed  up  the  activities  in 
Cook's  behalf: 

When  his  brother  was  at  Washington,  he  saw  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  went  to  Norfolk  with  some  papers  from  the 
Department,  to  the  commander  of  the  ship — and  he  expect- 
ed that  an  examination  of  the  case  would  be  had  immediate- 
ly, and  that  his  brother  would  be  immediately  discharged. 

As  he  has  not  yet  been  discharged,  his  mother  requests  me 
to  write  a line  to  you,  requesting  you  again  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary, if  it  is  in  your  power,  and  use  any  influence  you  can 
in  the  matter.  She  feels  much  distressed  at  his  situation,  and 
any  aid  you  can  render,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by 
the  family.  . . . 

Two  enclosures  accompanied  Saltonstall's  letter — one,  a peti- 
tion from  Cook’s  mother  as  transcribed  by  Rantoul;  and  the  other, 
Cook’s  original  letter  to  his  parents  written  from  the  Delaware  on 
May  23. 

Mrs.  Cook's  approach  was  that  of  a solicitous  mother  worrying 
about  her  helpless  child,  who  in  this  case  is  twenty-eight  years  old. 

James  was  brought  up  a printer,  is  a weakly  boy,  & not  at 
all  fit  to  be  a sailor.  He  can  do  nothing  in  the  navy.  I am 
sure  the  service  will  not  suffer  by  restoring  him  to  his  afflict- 
ed mother  & friends.  His  being  troubled  with  the  rheuma- 
tism, of  itself  would  be  enough  to  make  him  useless  as  a 
sailor  even  if  he  were  not  slender  and  weakly.  Mr  Bancroft, 

Mr  Rantoul  & the  Commodore  at  Charleston  all  hope  that  I 
shall  succeed  in  this  application,  & no  doubt  the  people  here, 
for  my  son  is  as  well  known  here  as  any  young  man  in 
Salem,  & always  bore  a good  character  & we  thought  him 
dead. 

Shortly  after  receiving  Mrs.  Cook’s  letter,  Paulding  ordered  the 
dismissal  of  her  son  from  Navy  service.  A note  in  Paulding’s  hand 
on  Mrs.  Cook's  letter  states  that  since  “the  case  of  James  Cook  is 
a very  peculiar  one,”  the  young  man  is  to  be  discharged  if  he  is 
not  in  debt  to  the  Navy.  On  July  20,  1840,  Paulding  informed 
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Mrs.  Cook,  Parmenter,  and  Rantoul  that  Cook  had  been  released.0 

Exactly  what  caused  Paulding  to  deviate  from  his  usual  policy 
in  Cook’s  case  is  not  entirely  clear.  Apparently  Mrs.  Cook’s  tear- 
stained  appeal  and  her  son’s  protestations  of  temporary  mental  de- 
rangement, when  combined  with  the  unrelenting  pressure  of  influ- 
ential Democrats  and  Whigs,  were  sufficient  to  force  the  harassed 
Navy  Secretary  to  order  the  discharge. 

Almost  from  the  day  he  assumed  the  secretaryship  Paulding 
was  besieged  with  requests  for  special  treatment  for  individuals  in 
the  Navy.10  Even  at  the  cost  of  personal  popularity,11  Paulding 
was  ordinarily  unyielding  in  the  face  of  such  demands  because  he 
was  determined  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  in  the  service. 
This  stern  policy  was  often  distasteful  to  him,  however,  as  he  ad- 
mitted after  learning  of  Van  Buren’s  defeat  for  re-election  in 

9.  Apparently  Cook  returned  to  Salem  to  his  patient  and  devoted  sweet- 
heart. Vital  Records  of  Salem  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1924)*  RE  240, 
indicates  that  James  K.  Cook  and  Catherine  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead  were 
married  on  May  28,  1846.  I assume  that  these  are  the  same  people,  al- 
though I cannot  account  for  their  separation  for  the  six  years  after  Cook’s 
discharge  from  the  Navy. 

10.  Writing  to  Washington  Irving,  July  30,  1838,  Paulding  observed: 
“My  young  midshipmen  and  lieutenants  too,  are  extremely  bilious  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  I order  them  in  service  answer  me  by  a re- 
quest for  permission  to  accompany  mamma  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
for  their  health.  I am  as  you  know  a pretty  obstinate  fellow,  and  have  al- 
ready begun  to  let  them  know  that  these  things  will  no  longer  be  permit- 
ted.” William  I.  Paulding,  Literary  Life  of  James  K.  Paulding  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  1867),  271. 

11.  See  his  letters  to  Gouverneur  Kemble,  March  25,  1839;  April  10, 
1839;  October  20,  1840;  and  to  Irving,  May  16,  1839.  Ibid.,  274-275. 

Paulding’s  correspondence  reveals  other  reactions  to  his  policies:  “For 
myself,  I am  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  power,  as  you  may  see  by 
some  of  the  Newspapers.  Would  that  Fate  when  it  predestined  me  to  be 
a great  man,  had  given  me  a Skin  like  a Rhinocerus.”  Paulding  to  Joel  K. 
Poinsett,  August  15,  1838.  Regarding  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  him, 
Paulding  asks  Poinsett  to  inform  Van  Buren  that  “they  have  done  me  in- 
finite Service  by  trying  the  strength  of  my  nerves.  I find  I am  cut  out  for 
a great  man  from  the  pious  resignation  with  which  I permit  myself  to  be- 
come a martyr  to  the  sins  of  the  administration.  This  I dont  [sic]  much 
mind.  My  Enemies  dont  [sic]  trouble  me  much.  It  is  the  immense  number 
of  friends  to  which  I have  lately  fallen  heir  that  annoy  me.  I am  aston- 
ished at  their  number,  and  am  often  tempted  to  cry  out,  ‘O  the  curse  of 
having  to  [sic]  many  friends  to  provide  for!’  ” September  19,  1838.  (Both 
letters  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Concerning  his  policies  Paulding  wrote  to  Henry  Brevoort:  “I  was  com- 
forted with  your  approbation  of  my  course  here.  I believe  I have  done  some 
good  already,  and  if  Congress  and  the  newspapers  don’t  prevent  me,  may 
do  some  more.  In  the  meantime,  I endeavor  to  do  right,  and  calmly  meet 
the  consequence.  . . . You  won’t  believe  it,  but  I am  the  greatest  slave  in 
Washington,  except  my  master  the  President.”  January  20,  1839.  William 
I.  Paulding,  op.  cit.,  273. 
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1840:  "I  . . . cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  rejoice  at  getting 
rid  of  a laborious,  vexatious,  thankless  office,  in  which  my  duty 
has  been  almost  always  in  direct  opposition  to  my  feelings,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  private  to  public  considerations.”12 
Perhaps  these  conflicts  between  feelings  and  duty,  between  private 
and  public  considerations  which  are  also  intimated  in  his  hopeful 
letter  to  Hawthorne  on  June  10,  suggest  the  course  of  Paulding’s 
actions  in  the  Cook  case.  The  subjective,  emotional  pressures  rep- 
resented by  the  solicitous  politicians  and  friends  and  by  Mrs.  Cook 
and  her  son  were  probably  great  enough  to  force  Paulding  to  set 
aside  temporarily  his  concern  with  duty  and  public  considerations 
and,  in  a moment  dominated  by  his  humane  sympathies,  to  au- 
thorize the  discharge  of  James  K.  Cook. 

12.  Paulding  to  Irving,  November  11,  1840.  Ibid.,  283.  Compare  his 
refusal  to  reinstate  a sailor  dismissed  for  drunkenness:  “Many  applications 
have  been  made  for  his  restoration  to  the  service,  one  by  his  respectable 
mother  in  person,  and  however  painful  it  may  have  been  to  my  feelings, 
I felt  myself  bound  by  a sense  of  duty  to  the  service  and  the  Country,  to 
resist  them in  almost  every  instance  I have  had  a weight  of  influ- 

ence to  oppose,  which  required  all  my  firmness  to  bear  up  against.  Were 
I to  yield  this  once,  I could  not  with  any  regard  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
or  the  maxims  of  consistency,  refuse  the  like  concession  to  all  those  others 
similarly  circumstanced.  The  example  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
nicious to  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy.”  Paulding  to  Henry  A.  Wise, 
January  22,  1841.  (Letter  in  the  University  of  Rochester  Library.  Italics 
mine.) 


NANTES  TO  NEWBURYPORT:  Letters  of  Jonathan  Williams 

Edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Labaree 

Throughout  the  mercantile  states  of  America  the  year  1783 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  economic  depression  of  prolonged  in- 
tensity. The  transition  from  peace  to  war  in  1776  had  presented 
the  merchants  with  a new  opportunity  for  investment — privateer- 
ing— to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  trade  with  England  and  the 
Empire.  And  for  the  first  few  years  of  hostilities  a profitable  in- 
vestment it  was.  By  1781,  however,  the  mounting  toll  of  Ameri- 
can privateers  and  letters-of-marque  lost  to  the  British  fleet  ab- 
sorbed all  earlier  gains.  Diminished  numbers  of  privateers  found 
fewer  prizes.  In  Newburyport  auctioneer  Jonathan  Ingersol,  who 
the  year  before  had  disposed  of  twenty-three  prize  vessels  for  their 
respective  captors,  could  find  only  seventeen  to  put  up  for  sale, 
and  in  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  but  seven.1 

The  troubles  which  beset  the  American  merchant  were  just  be- 
ginning. By  1782  the  war  had  done  its  full  damage.  The  loss  of 
ships  and  cargoes  alone  sufficed  to  send  most  merchants  into  debt. 
When  they  attempted  to  increase  their  commercial  activities  as  a 
solution  to  the  dilemma,  they  found  the  once-familiar  patterns  of 
trade  no  longer  operative.  Destruction  of  the  New  England  fishing 
fleet  had  slashed  the  mainstay  of  the  West  Indies  trade,  for  with- 
out fish  to  export  to  these  rich  islands,  the  merchants  were  unable 
to  acquire  the  produce  necessary  for  re-sale  in  New  England  and 
abroad.  What  trade  there  was  had  to  be  carried  on  in  worn-out 
vessels,  many  of  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  as  fast  privateers,  extremely  costly  to  operate  as  cargo- 
carriers.  Nor  could  these  merchants  afford  new  construction.2 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  war,  however,  the  very  fact  of 
independence  worked  against  mercantile  interests.  No  longer  could 
American  vessels  enjoy  the  privileges  attending  the  display  of  the 
Union  Jack.  Trade  with  the  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean  was 
prohibited  outright,  and,  after  the  peace  treaty,  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  former  mother  country  were  permitted  only  on  a 
strictly  limited  basis.  To  the  American  merchant  who  had  before 
the  war  relied  on  the  sale  of  lumber,  ships,  and  plantation  pro- 

1.  “Auction  book  of  J.  Ingersol”  (Essex  Institute). 

2.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Bos- 
ton, 1921),  34. 
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ducts,  this  restricted  relationship  with  England  was  clearly  not 
enough. 

Even  before  the  end  of  hostilities  many  merchants  experiment- 
ed with  overseas  markets  formerly  closed  to  their  direct  contact  by 
the  various  colonial  regulations  of  the  Empire.  On  paper  it  appeared 
that  freedom  to  ship  plantation  products  directly  to  the  Continent 
would  mean  increased  profits  for  the  American  merchant.  But  in 
practice  the  result  was  far  different,  for  no  readily  marketable  re- 
turn cargo  could  be  found  to  replace  the  popular  English  goods  of 
the  pre-war  period.  Furthermore,  the  opening  up  of  American 
ports  to  foreign  vessels  of  all  flags  meant  that  American  vessels 
returned  to  their  own  shores  only  to  face  a market  glutted  with 
the  very  products  they  themselves  carried.  Inexperienced  in  the 
fine  art  of  selling  American  goods  to  the  Continent,  operating  old 
and  inadequate  ships,  and  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  the  essential 
cornerstone  of  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  the  American 
merchant  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  only 
added  to  his  previous  losses. 

The  following  series  of  business  letters,  written  by  an  American 
merchant  in  Nantes  to  the  mercantile  partnership  of  Nathaniel 
and  John  Tracy  in  Newburyport,  reflects  the  marked  instability 
of  American  trade  with  the  Continent  in  the  critical  years  1782 
and  1783.  Jonathan  Williams  was  the  Boston-born  son  of  a pros- 
perous merchant  and  of  a niece  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1770, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  sent  to  London  where  his  great-uncle 
supervised  his  further  training  in  business.  When  Franklin  was 
called  to  France  in  1776  to  represent  the  Continental  Congress 
as  one  of  the  American  Commissioners,  Williams  tagged  along. 
He  was  given  the  task  of  acting  for  the  Commissioners  in  the  port 
of  Nantes,  supervising  the  sale  of  prizes,  the  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rial, and  in  general  assisting  American  captains  who  entered  the 
port.  The  feud  between  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  however, 
soon  involved  the  young  merchant,  and  he  found  himself  faced 
with  charges  of  corrupt  operation  of  his  office.  Although  investi- 
gation proved  this  indictment  false,  Franklin  no  longer  could  risk 
keeping  his  kinsman  in  office.  But  Williams  stayed  on  in  Nantes 
at  the  head  of  his  own  mercantile  business  until  1785,  when  he 
returned  to  America  with  Franklin  and  became  a prosperous  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia.3 

3.  Mildred  E.  Lombard,  “Jonathan  Williams,”  DAB,  XX. 
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The  firm  with  which  Jonathan  Williams  corresponded  in  the 
following  letters  was  the  partnership  between  the  two  sons  of  Pat- 
rick Tracy.  At  one  time  associated  with  their  brother-in-law,  Jona- 
than Jackson,  Nathaniel  and  John  had  since  some  time  in  17  77 
carried  on  the  family  business  alone,  although  continuing  to  co- 
operate with  Jackson  on  several  individual  ventures.  Like  other 
merchants  in  Newburyport  and  elsewhere,  the  Tracys  suffered 
heavy  losses  to  ships  and  cargoes  during  the  war  and  in  the  attempt 
to  recoup  their  fortunes  had  turned  to  direct  trading  with  the 
Continent  even  before  the  end  of  hostilities.4 

The  following  selection  of  letters  from  Williams  to  the  New- 
buryport partnership  tells  the  story  of  their  early  expectations, 
their  later  misfortunes,  and  the  heavy  debt  resulting  from  their 
brief  relationship  with  the  mercantile  firm  in  Nantes. 

* X-  X 

Although  not  the  first  letter  from  Williams  to  the  Tracys , this 
one5  clearly  reveals  Williams * expectations  for  a profitable  relation- 
ship between  the  two  houses.  His  shipment  of  goods  on  commis- 
sion to  the  Newburyport  firm  was  a common  practice,  though  con- 
sidering the  instability  of  the  times,  perhaps  a bit  risky. 

Messrs  Nat  & John  Tracey  Nantes  31  May  1782 

Newbury  Port 

Inclosed  you  have  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lading  for  Sundry  Goods 
Shipped  on  board  the  Count  de  Grasse6  Cap  Nich  Johnson  on  my 

own  acct  & risque  ammounting  to  £ [left  blank] , 

which  I wish  to  your  hands  in  Safety  and  to  a good  market. 
Please  to  Sell  these  goods  as  early  as  Possible  to  the  Best  Advan- 
tage and  remit  me  the  N [et]  Proceeds  and  please  to  transact  the 
Business  so  as  not  to  expose  me  to  the  Possibility  of  Loss  by  bad 
Debts  or  Depreciation  [.]  Quick  Sales  and  quick  Returns  are  the 
Life  of  Business  and  I had  rather  make  Small  Sacrifices  than  Keep 
any  Goods  in  uncertain  Expectation  of  great  Profits.  The  Multi- 
plicity and  Extent  of  your  business  may  perhaps  make  you  wish 

4.  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1937),  17-21. 

5.  Letterbook  II,  118-119.  The  Jonathan  Williams  letterbooks  are  to  be 
found  at  the  Yale  University  Library.  I shall  be  transcribing  from  the 
second  and  third. 

6.  Count  de  Grasse  was  an  especially  fast  ship  owned  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Thomas  of  Newburyport  and  commanded  by  Nicholas  Johnson.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  following  year  Johnson  was  the  first  to  display  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the  Thames  River. 
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to  decline  Commissions  of  this  kind,  but  I trust  from  our  old 
acquaintance  and  I hope  continued  friendship  you  will  readily 
undertake  the  Present  one  ....  I could  have  wished  the  Nature 
of  your  trade  had  been  such  as  to  have  given  me  frequent  Oppor- 
tunities of  being  Serviceable  to  you[.]  If  any  Such  should  in 
future  happen  I beg  leave  to  repeat  my  assurances  of  the  greatest 
Exertions  for  your  interest.  Virginia  Tobacco  is  up  to  the  Extrava- 
gant price  of  1 1 o Livres  and  [if]  the  war  Continues  I imagine 
it  will  keep  up.  Bohea  Tea  likewise  keeps  at  35  but  West  India 
Produce  has  fallen  in  Consequence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  french 
[West  Indies]  fleet.  This  however  must  look  up  again  if  the  war 
Continues  [.]  We  have  for  Some  weeks  past  expect  [ed]  a peace 
but  the  Late  Success  of  Rodney  against  Count  De  Grasse  has  des- 
troyed these  Expectations.  If  the  Intentions  were  Sincere  I Should 
Yet  imagine  this  great  Event  might  be  accomplished [.] 

Gentlemen  I am  with  particular  Respect  & Esteem 

Shortly  after  writing  the  Tracy s at  the  end  of  May , Williams 
was  delighted  to  see  the  Tracy  s'  ship  Cato  enter  the  Loire  River 
with  a cargo  of  tobacco.  Cato  was  loaded  with  return  cargo  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  following,  particularly  tea,  brandy, 
hemp,  and  window  glass.  The  misfortunes  which  beset  this  vessel 
before  its  ultimate  return  to  Newburyport  appear  in  this7  and  sub- 
sequent letters.8 

Messrs  Nat  and  John  Tracey  Nantes  Sept  3,  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

I had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  on  the  5 June  advising  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Ship  Cato  and  I then  expect  my  first  letter  to 
you  would  be  by  return  of  that  ship  but  great  unexpected  Delays 
have  occasioned  by  the  Sale  of  the  Cargo  with  which  I have  had 
more  Difficulty  than  with  any  I have  ever  yet  sold  owing  to  its 
wretched  quality.  Mr.  Wigglesworth9  must  have  been  much  im- 
posed on  for  I am  sure  had  he  known  the  quality  of  some  of  it 
he  would  not  have  given  it  ship  room.  The  Return  Cargo  was 
Ready  the  day  the  Ship  had  finished  her  Repairs  and  I should  not 
have  detained  her  for  the  Sale  but  on  acct  of  the  Mens  adventures 

7.  Letterbook  II,  308-311. 

8.  Letter  to  the  Tracys  3 June  1782,  Letterbook  II,  125,  and  letters  to 
the  Commanding  Officer  on  board  the  Cato,  7 August  1782,  Letterbook  II, 
242. 

9.  Col.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  who  probably  shipped  on  board  either 
as  supercargo  or  as  prize-master. 
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without  the  Settlement  of  which  none  would  go  to  Sea[.]  I beg 
here  to  observe  to  you  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  Men  more 
in  Cash  nay  twice  as  much  as  they  get  by  their  Adventures,  than 
to  let  them  have  any  priveledge  for  it  is  the  never  failing  Cause 
of  great  Delay.  It  is  impossible  to  force  a Sale  when  Goods  are 
bad  or  without  Demand  yet  no  Sailor  will  return  till  after  he  has 
sold  & spent  his  Priviledge.  Of  the  Cato’s  Cargo  there  now  remains 
twenty  odd  hogsheads  of  steemed  and  bad  Tobacco  which  I cannot 
tell  when  I shall  be  able  to  sell  [ . ] Among  these  are  4 or  5 be- 
longing to  the  People  and  in  order  to  finish  them  I have  consulted 
with  Mr  White  [his  partner]  and  he  joined  me  in  the  Opinion 
that  you  would  not  be  displeased  at  my  settling  with  the  poor 
Fellows  on  a footing  with  the  Sale  and  taking  the  Disadvantage 
of  the  remaining  hhds  for  acct  of  the  Owners — the  Behaviour  of 
the  Crew  in  the  Engagement  and  the  public  Thanks  made  by  the 
owners  confirmed  this  Opinion. 

The  third  [letter  received  from  the  Tracys  during  the  summer] 
was  handed  to  me  by  Capt  St  Barbe  who  is  now  unloaded  and 
cleaning.  The  Indigo  marked  A in  the  SuccessI * * * * * * * * 10  is  I perceive  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  and  I suppose  will  fetch  about  8 but  the  other 
is  indifferent  and  some  very  bad[.]  I will  do  the  best  I can  and 
rather  than  sell  it  too  low  will  send  it  on  your  acct  to  some  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  where  it  will  meet  its  highest  value.  The 
return  Cargo  for  the  Success  is  preparing  and  I trust  will  give  you 
Satisfaction.  I shall  make  it  bulky  because  the  number  of  Vessells 
and  the  small  quantity  of  Freight  make  the  prospect  on  that  score 
rather  unfavourable.  I have  yet  heard  nothing  of  the  Thom.11 


I shall  observe  your  order  of  shipping  about  twenty  thousand 

livres  by  every  Bottom  for  New  England  but  I fear  I shall  not  have 

time  to  ship  by  the  Argo  as  that  Vessell  with  the  Cato  is  now 

nearly  ready  for  sea,  I shall  however  do  my  best  Endeavours  to  be 

on  Time.  I now  inclose  you  Invoice  of  Sundry  Goods  sent  on  to 

L’Orient  to  be  Shipped  by  Williams  Moore  & Co.  [another  firm 


10.  Success  was  an  aptly-named  schooner  of  but  seventy  tons  mounting 

six  guns  which  had  captured  at  least  two  prizes  in  1780.  (“Auction  book 

of  J.  Ingersob  ). 

11.  Nor  would  he  ever  hear  of  Thorn  again,  since  the  report  of  its  cap- 

ture appeared  m the  Salem  Gazette  of  5 September  1782. 
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in  which  he  was  partner]  board  the  Alexander  amounting  to 
£24286  o 1 to  your  Debit [.]  I have  directed  my  said  house  to 
ship  you  the  Tea  you  order  to  compleat  your  sum. 

I wish  the  whole  to  your  hands  in  safety  and  to  approbation. 
The  Articles  for  Mrs  Tracey  and  your  N.T.s  private  order  shall  be 
shipped  by  the  Success.  Political  affairs  are  in  the  usual  undecided 
state  suspended  between  Peace  and  war  and  as  many  opinions  one 
Way  as  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  more  terrestrial  Thun- 
der preparing  to  strike  Gibraltar  than  was  ever  in  the  Memory  of 
Man  directed  against  any  Place.  I am  with  great  Respect,  etc. 

It  is  with  considerable  optimism  that  Williams  reports12  the  im- 
minent departure  of  Cato,  for  this  vessel  had  been  alongside  his 
wharves  for  over  three  months. 

Mssrs  Nat.  & Jn  Tracey  Nantes  16  Sept.  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

The  present  serves  only  to  inclose  you  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lad- 
ing of  7 Casks  shipped  on  board  the  Cato  on  my  own  a/c  and 
which  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  to  you.  If  the  Weather 
permits  the  Capt  goes  down  this  day.  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I have  already  written  only  to  wish  the  Cato  a safe  pleasant 
and  speedy  passage  & that  the  Transaction  of  her  Business  may 
Receive  your  Approbation.  I am  with  great  Regard  very  truly 
Yours  etc. 

The  following  letter13  clearly  shows  why  a vessel  such  as  the 
schooner  Success,  built  as  a privateer , was  unprofitable  to  operate 
in  the  carrying  trade. 

Mssrs  Nat.  & Jn  Tracey  Nantes  Oct.  10th  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

As  the  Schooner  Newbury  did  not  arrive  I concluded  to  Ship 
the  Sizes  of  Cordage  ordered  for  her  in  the  Success,  but  before 
I had  got  the  quantity  on  board  which  I wished  and  expected  I 
found  the  Capacity  of  the  Vessel  insufficient  and  part  of  the  Cord- 
age therefore  still  remains  on  hand.  You  will  see  by  the  Invoice 
inclosed  of  the  return  Cargo  that  your  Orders  have  been  attended 
to,  and  I hope  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Success  will  Justify  her  name 
& the  high  opinion  you  have  of  her  Qualities  .... 

12.  Letterbook  II,  348. 

13.  Letterbook  II,  384. 
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The  amount  you  intended  to  be  Shipped  in  the  Success  being 
already  overrun  and  not  so  much  room  in  her  as  necessary,  I have 
ship[ped]  6 Chests  of  Tea  and  eight  Bales  of  Cloths  in  the  Julius 
Caesar  Capt  Harriden  which  will  make  about  the  Risque  you 
choose  to  run  in  each  Vessell  .... 

Your  Ship  IntrepidI * * * * * * * * * * * * 14  remains  at  L'Orient  but  I suppose  will  get 
away  in  all  this  month  in  Company  with  the  Congress  ....  The 
attempt  of  subduing  Gibraltar  by  floating  Batteries  has  failed  & 
if  that  Fortress  stands  the  Land  seige  it  may  be  pronounced  im- 
pregnable. The  immense  Fleets  in  these  Seas  sail  about  and  mutal- 
ly  protect  their  own  merchant  men  & this  forms  the  sum  total  of 
the  Campaign  now  so  near  an  End.  I am  with  the  highest  Respect 
and  Esteem  Yours  etc. 

The  following  colorful  letter,15  apparently  written  for  Williams 
hy  his  partner  White,  finds  Success  running  into  the  same  problem 
of  delay  that  beset  Cato  during  the  summer.  The  latter  vessel  istelf 
by  no  means  has  shaken  its  bad  luck. 

Nat  & John  Tracy  Nantes  i November  1782 

I know  you'll  readyly  forgive  Capt  St  Barbe  could  have  sail'd 
sometime  past  as  theirs  many  Small  Jersey  & Gernsey  Privateers 
on  this  Coast  he  with  Mr  Williams  tho  [ugh]  t it  most  prudent  to 
wait  for  Capt  Harriden  who  has  been  a very  Sick  man  Indeed, 
but  is  now  Recovering  very  fast[;]  they  expect  to  Sail  in  a day 

or  two[.]  God  send  them  Safe  home[.]  Capt  St.  Barbes  Anxiety 
has  been  great  for  fear  you  Cencor  him  for  so  Unexpected  a Delay 

but  no  man  Could  have  done  more  or  Conducted  more  for  your 

Interest  his  Mate  & Men  Sic  five  or  Six  in  the  Small  Pox  and  no 

men  to  be  had[;]  his  men  [are]  not  all  well  now[.]  Has  often 

my  Capt  Wyat  Swear  his  Old  Oath  god  z at  it  ...  . Your  Indigo 

was  the  worst  I ever  saw[;]  it  was  sold  at  Publick  Sale  . . . . 

[Mr.  Williams]  has  fretted  that  the  Success  was  so  small  her 

Character  & the  Esteam  the  Genl  here  has  for  the  Capt  was  she 

500  Tons  she  would  be  full.  We  are  very  Sorry  to  Inform  you 

that  Mr.  W.  red  a Letter  from  Capt  Little  at  St.  Ondario  where 

he  informs  him  that  the  next  day  after  he  left  this  that  he  had 

1 4*  Intrepid  was  a heavily  armed  (20  guns)  ship  with  a crew  of  one 

hundred  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Moses  Brown. 

15.  Letterbook  II,  409-410. 
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a Very  heavey  Gale  . . . that  he  would  be  obliged  to  Heave  out 
the  Cato  and  see  her  Bottom  .... 

Eleven  days  later16  Success  was  still  having  a difficult  time  liv- 
ing up  to  her  name.  What  oaths  Capt.  St.  Barhe  chose  to  utter 
during  the  following  incident  were  not  disclosed. 

Messrs  Nat  & Jono  Tracey  Nantes  Nov  12  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

. . . Capt  St.  Barbe  has  been  waiting  the  departure  of  Capt 
Harriden  ....  A large  ship  has  drove  foul  of  him  & done  him 
Considerable  Damage  above  deck  but  not  damaged  his  Hull[.] 
Hes  go  Repaired  and  will  proceed  to  Sea  Immediately  [.]  That 
you  may  have  him  speedily  with  you  is  my  ardent  wish. 

As  rumors  of  peace  increased,  Williams  turned  his  attention 
toward  the  problem  of  adjusting  his  business  to  a peacetime  basis. 
In  this  letter  17  written  to  each  of  the  American  merchants  with 
whom  he  had  carried  on  commercial  relations,  Williams  outlines 
the  reasons  why  he  thinks  Nantes  will  remain  an  important  entre- 
pot for  American  trading  interests. 

Messrs  Nat  & John  Tracey  L'Orient  15  Dec.  1782 

Taking  a general  Peace  as  certain  I beg  leave  to  make  you  some 
Observations  & to  inform  you  of  my  future  Intentions.  I take  it 
to  be  clear  beyond  a Doubt  that  the  port  of  L’Orient  will  become 
one  of  the  Worst  in  France  for  the  american  Trade  because  it  is 
one  of  those  most  remote  from  the  manufacturing  Towns  .... 
My  house  in  Nantes  will  still  continue  in  my  own  Person  [.]  I 
therefore  request  a Continuation  of  your  Friendly  Correspondence. 
The  principal  Reasons  which  will  decide  me  to  remain  in  France 
& which  will  make  Nantes  the  best  place  for  my  Residence  in 
Peace  as  well  as  War  are  these. 

Having  been  six  years  established  in  France  I am  now  so  habi- 
tuation to  the  Customs  etc  of  Transacting  business  and  have  open- 
ed such  a Train  of  Connection  that  I feel  myself  less  a Stranger 
here  than  I should  be  in  London  ....  It  has  been  thought  by 
many  that  the  Americans  who  have  been  hitherto  established  in 
France  will  leave  it  at  Peace [.]  This  may  be  true  in  some  Respects 
But  I shall  be  at  least  one  Exception  to  that  Opinion. 

16.  Letterbook  II,  422-423. 

17.  Letterbook  II,  469-472. 
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There  are  many  Manufactures  in  this  Kingdom  which  need 
not  fear  the  Rivalship  even  of  England  and  to  these  I mean  par- 
ticularly to  apply  myself  .... 

Nantes  has  a great  advantage  in  the  Transportation  of  Goods 
on  Acct  of  its  River  which  extends  very  far  into  the  Country  in 
such  a Direction  as  to  make  the  Town  of  Orleans  (on  its  Borders) 
nearly  central  to  almost  all  the  manufacturing  Towns  in  the  King- 
dom ....  Nantes  from  this  Circumstance,  therefore,  becomes 
almost  central  to  the  manufacturing  Towns.  The  great  number  of 
foreign  Ships  of  every  Nation  which  are  continually  coming  to 
and  going  from  Nantes  will  make  it  the  best  possible  Market  for 
American  produce  in  general  for  where  any  Article  does  not  fit  the 
Consumption  of  France  I shall  have  a daily  opportunity  of  ship- 
ping it  to  any  market  in  Europe  where  I may  know  it  will  best 
answer. 


The  following  letter18  indicates  that  business  was  already  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  the  Peace.  Grand  Monarque  was  one  of  the 
Tracy  s’  larger  ships,  of  two  hundred  tons,  which  sailed  with  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  twenty  men  under  the  command  of  Jack  Lee. 
As  is  indicated  in  a later  letter  to  Williams  from  the  Tracy s,  Grand 
Monarque  was  lost,  probably  during  the  last  months  of  the  war. 
Port  Packet,  a much  smaller  ship  of  the  Tracys,  was  a privateer  of 
eight  guns  with  a crew  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  at  this  time.  The 
fact  that  she  arrived  in  ballast  was  partly  compensated  for  by  the 
prize  she  had  captured.  Nevertheless,  this  voyage  of  Port  Packet 
indicates  how  costly  an  empty  voyage  can  be  to  the  owners. 

Messrs  Nat  and  John  Tracey  Nantes  23  Feb.  1783 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

I have  before  me  your  several  favours  ....  The  second  is 
Duplicate  of  Original  Per  Grand  Monarque  when  that  Ship  arrives 
I shall  conduct  as  appears  best  for  your  Interest  ....  Your  last 
favour  came  at  hand  by  the  Port  Packet  Capt  Stocker  in  Balast 
except  a small  parcel  of  Indigo  [.]  Capt  Stocker  took  a small  prize 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  whch  arrived  at  Quimper  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  this  Coast  ....  The  Indigo  by  the  Port 
Packet  was  worse  than  that  by  St.  Barbef.]  Of  the  4 Casks  [mark- 
ed] A there  was  but  one  equal  to  the  general  quality  of  that  mark 
& the  B & C were  wretched,  the  barrels  appeared  more  like  blue 
Earth  than  Indigo  .... 

18.  Letterbook  III,  34. 
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The  Port  Packet  arrived  exactly  to  meet  the  general  Peace,  I 
have  therefore  altered  your  Plan  accordingly  [.]  Indeed  I would 
have  sent  her  to  Lisbon  with  Fruit  and  Wines  home  if  you  had 
left  me  the  same  Liberty  with  her  that  you  do  with  the  Grand 
Monarque  ....  I will  settle  the  people’s  third  [of  the  prize]  by 
estimation  rather  than  keep  the  Ship.  I shall  write  you  again  in 
a few  days  & shall  send  the  Cato’s  & the  Success’  account.  I hope 
both  these  Vessells  got  safe  in  though  I have  no  news  of  them[.] 
My  Letters  by  the  Argo  were  certainly  lost  or  you  would  have  re- 
ceived timely  advice  .... 

I am  etc 

Not  all  ivas  business  between  Williams  and  the  Tracy s,  for  in 
the  letter  below19  we  find  arrangements  being  made  for  a gardner 
to  be  sent  to  John  Tracy , even  though  one  might  question  whether 
at  that  time  he  could  afford  such  a luxury. 

Mr.  John  Tracy  Nantes,  6 March  1783 

Newbury  Port  Dear  Sir 

Inclosed  you  have  a note  concerning  a Gardiner  & Flowers  that 
you  requested  me  to  send  you[;]  you  will  observe  that  he  is  en- 
gaged for  4 years  according  to  the  following  conditions  [ : ] to  have 
his  passage  paid  for  to  America  & on  his  arrival  with  you  to  have 
lodging  & diet  furnished  him  besides  40  guineas  salary  per  year 
& in  case  the  Climate  the  Country  or  the  Conditions  should  not 
suit  him  in  six  months  after  his  arrival  you  will  then  give  him  his 
passage  free  to  return  to  Europe  [.]  You  have  likewise  inclosed  his 
rec[eip]t  for  20  ducats  to  pay  what  expenses  he  may  be  at  in 
going  from  Boston  to  Newbury  .... 

I am  With  much  Esteem  etc. 

The  following  letter20  clearly  shows  the  costliness  of  Port  Pack- 
et’s passage  to  Nantes  with  no  cargo.  That  part  of  her  return  cargo 
was  damaged  while  loading  is  simply  one  more  stroke  of  misfor- 
tune which  reduced  the  Tracy  s’  profits.  Also  in  this  letter  is  the 
first  indication  of  Williams’  impatience  with  the  mounting  debt 
owed  him  by  the  Tracy  firm. 

The  Owners  of  the  Ship  Port  Packet  Nantes  March  19,  1783 
Gentlemen 

I have  already  advised  of  the  Peace  & of  the  consequent  mo- 

19.  Letterbook  III,  62. 

20.  Letterbook  III,  89. 
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tives  of  my  conduct  relative  to  your  Ship.  She  now  returns  to  you 
with  a Cargo  composed  of  such  Articles  as  are  the  least  likely  to 
be  affected  by  a Peace.  I have  suppressed  your  order  entirely  for 
dry  Goods  as  being  in  the  present  moment  disadvantageous  tho 
I have  a considerable  Quantity  by  me. 

Inclosed  an  acct  of  Sales  of  the  Prize  Charles21  & Cargo  amount- 
ing 2/3rds  Nt  Proceeds  to  £26873  15  9 to  your  Credit  and  In- 
voice of  return  Cargo  amounting  to  £107796  to  your  debit [.] 
The  Disbursements  of  the  Ship  will  be  forward  [ed]  by  next  Con- 
veyance ....  The  Hemp  got  damaged  in  a gale  of  Wind  going 
on  board  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  highly  imprudent  to  ship  it, 
I have  had  it  relanded  & will  endeavor  to  make  the  Loss  to  you 
as  light  as  possible.  You  will  observe  Gentlemen  that  my  advances 
are  considerable  which  is  the  more  inconvenient  to  me  as  the 
articles  which  compose  the  Cargo  are  principally  bought  with 
Cashf.]  I rely  however  on  your  exactitude  in  bringing  the  Accot 
to  a Ballance[.] 

Yours,  etc. 

The  loss  resulting  from  Port  Packet  is  increased  hy  the  unfavor- 
able balance  relative  to  the  ship  Success,  as  reported  below.22 

Messrs  John  and  Nathaniel  Tracey  Nantes  March  20,  1783 

Newbury  Port 

Gentlemen 

I now  inclose  you  the  acct  Current  & Bill  of 
disbursements  of  the  Success  Capt  St  Barbe,  the  Invoice  & acct 
Sales  you  will  have  received  by  the  return  of  that  Vessell  the 
balance  due  me  on  that  acct  you  will  observe  is  £59728  13  io[.] 
I also  inclose  a sketch  of  your  account  current  with  me  by  which 
you  see  I am  considerably  in  advance  [.]  I hope  the  arrival  of 
some  of  your  Ships  will  soon  put  me  in  Funds  on  that  acct  but 
by  their  delay  I am  apprehensive  that  there  voyage  is  altered  on 
the  prospect  of  peace,  though  I should  imagine  the  savings  in 
Insurance  & fittings  the  Ship  would  compensate  for  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  Tobacco. 

You  will  also  find  inclosed  on  acct  of  the  cost  & outfitts  of  the 
Brig  Hope  on  you  & Capt  Stocker’s  Joint  account  amounting  to 
£9910  10  of  which  half  is  to  your  Debit  .... 

I am  etc. 

21.  The  prize  captured  by  Port  Packet  off  Newfoundland. 

22.  Letterbook  III,  101. 
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By  mid-summer  1783  Williams  was  fully  aware  that  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  Tracy s was  not  living  up  to  previous  expecta- 
tions. The  fact  that  he  now  realizes  the  state  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  America  does  not  seem  to  deter  him  from  advising  the 
Tracy s to  construct  an  even  larger  vessel  for  the  continental  trade. 
Also  important  in  the  following  letter23  is  the  disclosure  that  the 
Tracy  ship  Hero  was  sent  to  Holland  instead  of  Nantes,  undoubt- 
edly because  Amsterdam,  the  pre-war  continental  entrepot  for  to- 
bacco, was  regarded  as  a better  market  than  Nantes  for  this  com- 
modity. 

Messrs  N.  & J.  Tracy  Nantes  18  July  1783 

Since  writing  you  via  Phila.  I am  favored  with  your  much  esteem- 
ed favor  of  21  April  by  wch  I am  sorry  to  find  the  Goods  I sent 
you  by  the  Cato  Success  and  Julius  Casar  are  still  on  hand  as  the 
Sale  must  now  be  much  less  to  my  advantage  than  even  a forced 
Sale  would  have  been  at  the  Time.  I do  not  doubt  however  that 
you  exerted  yourselves  as  much  as  possible.  I have  now  only  to 
request  that  they  may  be  as  soon  as  possible  turned  into  something 
that  can  be  immediately  remitted  to  some  part  of  Europe. 

I imagine  that  ships  for  this  Market  would  be  best  if  adapted 
for  the  Guinea  Trade  & such  I think  would  yield  a profit.  Say 
about  250  or  300  Tons,  a long  floor  rather  Flat,  in  midships,  with 
a clear  run  and  a good  entrance  forward  about  ...  six  feet  from 
plank  to  plank  between  Decks  with  as  much  Hold  as  can  be  with- 
out making  her  too  top  heavy  ...  If  you  could  send  such  a Ves- 
sel rather  built  or  about  the  same  Condition  as  we  used  to  build 
before  the  War  putting  off  the  Goods  in  payment,  it  would  I 
believe  answer  but  as  my  Occasions  are  pressing  I should  prefer 
any  more  immediate  Remittance  to  a more  distant  tho  more  ad- 
vantageous one.  I observe  also  by  your  letter  that  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque  is  lost,  and  I have  heard  since  that  the  Hero  is  arrivd  in 
Holland  so  the  Funds  I expected  to  receive  on  your  Acct  will  fail 
me  & I remain  under  a heavy  advance,  which  is  more  hard  on  me 
as  the  nature  of  the  Cargoes  last  shipped  required  an  immediate 
advance  of  Cash  ....  I am  surprised  I have  heard  nothing 
from  Mr.  W.R.  Lee  lately  [a  sometime  partner  of  the  Tracys] 
....  You  will  observe  the  Balance  of  my  Acco  Currt  inclosed  is 
£206.649  9 5 for  which  I earnestly  request  you  will  make  im- 

23.  Letterbook  III,  174. 
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mediate  provision  ....  The  balance  of  Mr  Lee’s  Acco  is  i o 1 5 5 
19  8 in  my  favor [.]  I beg  you  to  make  use  of  your  Influence  to 
induce  him  to  remit  me  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

From  the  letter  followingI 2 * it  appears  that  the  Tracy s have  vir- 
tually abandoned  their  commercial  ties  with  Nantes  and  Jonathan 
Williams.  There  is  no  indication  that  they  subsequently  chose  to 
settle  their  account  with  Williams  by  the  construction  of  vessels, 
as  advised  in  the  July  letter  above.  That  the  Tracy s have  sent  sev- 
eral of  their  vessels  to  ports  other  than  Nantes  reveals  their  en- 
deavors to  find  a more  suitable  market  for  their  cargoes. 

Messrs  Nat  & John  Tracey  Nantes  25  Oct  1783 

Gentlemen 

I had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  on  the  18  July  last  since 
which  I am  without  any  of  your  Favours,  although  the  Cato  has 
since  arrived  in  London  8c  several  other  Vessels  from  your  place 
8c  its  neighborhood.  In  mine  of  the  18  July  I fully  represented 
my  occasions  for  Remittances  8c  inclosed  your  Account  Current 
amounting  £206649  9 5 Balance [,]  every  farthing  of  which  has 
been  long  since  paid  [out?]  The  principal  part  of  the  last  ship- 
ment was  Cash  down[.]  My  occasions  have  increased  daily  since 
my  advances  to  my  Friends  having  put  at  out  of  my  power  to 
make  good  my  own  Engagements  [.]  I flatter  myself  I shall  soon 
have  some  handsome  Remittances  from  you,  for  I know  it  is  far 
from  your  wish  and  intention  that  I should  be  distressed  in  con- 
sequence of  advances  for  you. 

Your  friendship  if  there  were  no  other  motive  would  I trust  for- 
bid it,  I shall  therefore  patiently  wait  the  arrival  of  your  answer 
to  my  letter  of  18  July.  Please  to  say  if  I am  to  charge  the  last 
shipment  to  Messrs  Head  8c  Co  to  your  account. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  of  the  failure  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  Tobacco  by  the  Port  Packet’s  prize  Charles  [.]  I received 
from  him  at  different  times  money  8c  Bills  on  Acct  of  that  and 
several  other  parcels  of  Tobacco  at  the  same  time,  I thought  it 
just  to  carry  all  the  payments  to  an  Accot  .... 

The  solidity  of  this  person  was  not  in  the  least  suspected,  his 
losses  since  8c  in  consequence  of  the  Peace  have  overset  him  and 

24.  Letterbook  III,  235. 
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in  fact  all  he  owes  for  the  Tobacco  I sold  him  for  you  and  other 
Friends  is  a dead  loss  to  him.  The  Peace  has  made  a great  Havoc 
among  the  Commercial  part  of  Europe [.]  I hope  its  consequences 
have  been  less  unfortunate  in  America. 

I am  etc. 

Despite  his  obviously  strained  relationship  with  the  Tracy s 
toward  the  end  of  1783,  Williams  persisted  in  his  optimistic  views 
of  the  future  of  Nantes  as  an  entrepot  for  the  tobacco  trade.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a letter  written  in  November  clearly  shows 
this  cheerful  outlook.25 

Messrs  Nat.  & John  Tracey  Nantes  November  5 1783 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

I would  recommend  you  to  keep  half  a dozen  ships  constantly 
in  the  Trade,  you  may  easily  make  three  Voyages  a year  and  as 
our  Agreement  will  probably  be  of  long  duration  the  Machine 
once  mounted  will  go  itself  and  the  Profits  will  be  always  certain 
on  this  side  of  the  Water [.] There  need  be  no  delay  ....  and 
the  amount  of  Freight  may  be  laid  out  in  Bulky  articles  to  Balast 
the  ship  out  so  as  she  may  sail  directly  taking  however  whatever 
Freight  offers  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  considerable.  You 
will  observe  every  Privelige  of  National  Vessels.  I am  this  particu- 
lar because  I wish  you  my  Friends  to  enjoy  a preference  in  their 
shipping  rather  than  to  employ  strangers  whose  Interest  I am  less 
concerned  for. 

I am  etc. 

Williams*  correspondence  with  the  Tracys  ends  early  in  1784 
with  no  indication  that  he  had  received  any  remittances  from 
them.  Since  he  was  able  to  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  how- 
ever, and  become  a prosperous  merchant  there,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Tracys  made  some  sort  of  settlement  with  him.  The  Tracys 
themselves  failed  in  1786,  Nathaniel  withdrawing  into  secluded 
retirement  and  his  brother  John  turning  to  the  operation  of  a rope- 
walk  in  Newbury  port. 2 6 Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

25.  Letterbook  III,  239. 

26.  Porter,  Jacksons  and  Lees,  121-22. 
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SUMATRA  — AMERICA’S  PEPPERPOT  1784-1873 
By  James  W.  Gould 

Part  I:  Background  and  Early  Years  to  1815 

American  interest  in  Sumatra  dates  back  to  the  foundation  of 
European  settlements  in  North  America.  The  Jamestown  settle- 
ment was  promoted  by  the  same  enterprisers  and  the  same  spirit 
which  first  took  the  English  to  Sumatra  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  coincidence  of  interest  is  illustrated  by 
Reverend  Patrick  Copland  who  visited  Sumatra  in  1613  and  was 
later  interested  in  Virginia  and  by  Captain  Martin  Pring  who 
visited  Sumatra  in  1619  after  his  exploration  of  New  England.1 

Yale  and  Higginson 

A few  years  passed,  however,  before  a native-born  American 
took  active  interest  in  Sumatra.  The  first  was  Elihu  Yale,  who  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  April  5,  1649. 2 Yale  is  famed 
for  his  contribution  to  Yale  University  and  his  activities  in  India. 

1.  Boies  Penrose,  “Some  Jacobean  Links  between  America  and  the  Ori- 
ent,” The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography , XLVIII  (Oct., 
1940),  pp.  290-303  and  XLIX  (Jan.,  1941),  pp.  51-61. 

2.  The  best  general  biography  is  in  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  A Selection  from 
the  Miscellaneous  Historical  Papers  of  Fifty  Years  (New  Haven:  Tuttle, 
Morehouse  & Taylor,  1918),  pp.  84-101;  the  best  on  Yale’s  Indian  period 
is  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  Elihu  Yale  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & Co., 
1939)- 
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About  his  equally  remarkable  achievement  of  establishing  English 
power  in  Sumatra  hardly  a printed  word  can  be  found. 

Having  been  appointed  a clerk  in  the  East  India  Company,  Yale 
arrived  at  Madras,  India  on  June  23,  1672. 3 From  that  time  his 
contact  with  Sumatra  must  have  been  fairly  constant.  Madras,  as 
the  center  of  all  British  East  Indian  trade  after  1652,  was  the 
chief  point  from  which  ships  were  sent  to  Sumatra  to  be  laden 
with  pepper.4  In  1684,  Yale  was  joined  by  another  American, 
Nathaniel  Higginson  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.5  Elihu’s  brother, 
Thomas,  also  went  to  India  as  early  as  September,  1683  and  car- 
ried on  a lucrative  trade  in  Sumatra  on  Elihu’s  account.6 

Just  at  this  time,  Sumatra  had  risen  to  particular  importance 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  English  pepper  depot  at  Ban- 
tam, Java,  to  the  Dutch  on  April  1,  1682. 7 In  February,  1684, 
the  East  India  Company  Director,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  ordered  the 
post  at  Madras  to  look  for  a new  depot  for  the  pepper  trade.8 
Temporarily  in  charge  of  Madras  when  these  orders  arrived,  Yale 
at  once  made  a vigorous  search  for  a depot  in  Malaya  and  Su- 
matra.9 The  first  choice  of  Sumatra  seems  to  have  been  Yale’s  since 
the  instructions  of  Child  did  not  specify  any  area. 

A week  after  assuming  charge  of  the  post  at  Madras,  on  August 
8,  1654,  Yale  ordered  two  of  his  employees,  Ralph  Ord  and 
William  Cawley,  to  go  to  Atjeh,  the  greatest  independent  kingdom 
on  Sumatra.  Their  purpose  was  to  be  “treating  with  ye  Queen  and 

3.  Great  Britain,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records , Fort  St.  George, 
MS,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Madras'),  II,  167. 

4.  Madras,  throughout;  Great  Britain,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Re- 
cords, Sumatra,  MS,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra ), 
throughout;  John  Bruce,  Annals  of  the  Honorable  East-lndia  Company 
(London:  Black,  Parry  & Kingsbury,  1810),  366. 

5.  Madras,  IV,  217.  Higginson  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn,  on  Oct.  11, 
1652,  see  DAB,  IX. 

6.  Thomas  Yale  was  born  in  Boston  in  January,  1652,  Dexter,  A Selec- 
tion, 86-87.  He  joined  the  Company  service  in  1683,  Henry  D.  Love,  Ves- 
tiges of  Old  Madras  (London:  John  Murray,  1913),  p.  484  note;  Bing- 
ham, Elihu  Yale,  p.  122. 

7.  Sumatra,  I,  11,  cites  the  reason  for  Benkulen  settlement  “to  Regaine 
ye  pepper  trade  which  they  have  lost  by  Bantam  being  taken”;  Marsden, 
History  of  Sumatra,  p.  450  note. 

8.  Great  Britain,  India  Office,  Home  Miscellaneous  Series,  MS,  India 
Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Home),  DCCCIII,  413;  also  H.  M. 
Stephens,  “The  Administrative  History  of  British  Dependencies  in  the 
Further  East,”  American  Historical  Review,  IV  (1898-9),  pp.  247-8. 

9.  Madras,  III,  123  ff. 
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Court  about  ye  Honble  Compas  Settlement  there  . . .”10  Sultana 
Anayet  Shah  refused  to  allow  the  English  to  build  a fort  of  any 
material  except  wood,  undoubtedly  realizing  that  any  stronger 
material  would  weaken  her  power.11  By  luck,  Ord  and  Cawley 
happened  to  meet  the  Rajahs  of  the  central  Sumatran  kingdom  of 
Priaman  who  were  then  in  Atjeh  appealing  to  the  Sultana  for  aid 
against  Dutch  aggression.  English  interests  coinciding  with  those 
of  the  Rajahs,  the  former  invited  them  to  return  to  Madras  to  dis- 
cuss the  establishment  of  a fort  at  Priaman.12 

On  January  6,  1685,  Ord  and  Cawley  returned  on  the  pinck 
Saphir  with  the  “three  free  Princes  of  great  Territorys  on  Sumatra 
to  ye  Southward  of  Acheen,  who  came  to  treat  of  our  Settlement 
in  those  parts.”13  When  Ord  and  Cawley  told  Yale  that  the  princes 
had  come  to  conclude  a treaty,  Yale  decided  to  get  to  business  “as 
soon  as  possibly  least  ye  Dutch  should  obstruct  us  therein  having 
late  news  from  Mallacca  yt  [that]  they  are  building  a ffort  on  ye 
Streights  of  Banca.”14  The  Rajahs  were  given  a nine-gun  salute 
and  Yale’s  council  went  down  to  the  shore  to  conduct  them  to  the 
fort  where  Yale  received  them  with  “curtious  salute  and  embraces.” 
Ord  delivered  a letter  from  the  Sultana  which  Yale  received  “with 
accustomed  sallams,  and  a glass  of  wine  past  round  to  her  health” 
followed  by  the  Sumatran  ceremony  of  chewing  a wad  of  pungent 
betel  nut. 

On  January  10  Yale  settled  down  to  serious  negotiation  with 
the  senior  potentate,  the  Rajah  of  Priaman.  Yale’s  skill  as  a diplo- 
mat is  strikingly  shown  in  these  negotiations.15  On  January  20, 
1685,  an  agreement  was  signed  allowing  the  English  to  build  a 
fort  at  Priaman.  The  natives  were  to  supply  pepper  at  fourteen 
Spanish  dollars  per  bahar  (495  pounds)  “which  was  thought  to 
be  very  cheap,”  two- thirds  to  be  paid  in  goods.  The  Rajah  agreed 
to  provide  “Peones,”  100  horses,  100  men,  100  soldiers  if  needed, 

10.  Aug.  16,  1684,  Madras , III,  128,  140. 

11.  Ord  and  Cawley’s  Journal  quoted  by  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra, 
449  note.  This  is  the  source  of  information  in  John  Crawford,  History  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  (Edinburgh:  A.  Constable  & Co.,  1820),  II,  535, 
536,  III,  232-3;  also  in  William  Milburn,  Oriental  Commerce  (London: 
Black,  Parry  & Co.,  1813),  II,  327,  338. 

12.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  451  note. 

IS-  Madras,  III,  203. 

14.  Consultation  of  January  8,  1685,  Madras,  III,  203-4. 

IS- Madras,  III,  205-21 1. 
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to  persuade  the  other  chiefs  to  supply  laborers,  to  grant  the  British 
sole  right  of  coinage  and  control  of  all  goods  in  customs.  When 
this  was  agreed,  Yale  gave  the  Rajah  a diamond  ring  and  received 
a gold  one  as  a pledge  according  to  Sumatran  tradition.  They  de- 
cided not  to  celebrate  the  event  by  firing  the  guns  of  the  fort  for 
fear  a passing  Dutch  ship  might  be  informed.16 

President  Gyfford  and  his  council,  on  which  Yale  became  senior 
man  after  Gyfford’s  return,  sent  Benjamin  Bloome  and  Joshua 
Charlton  on  the  ship  Resolution  to  found  the  English  settlement 
at  Priaman.  En  route  they  called  at  the  major  port  of  Benkulen, 
some  275  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Priaman  on  June  24,  1685. 
Impressed  by  the  local  friendliness,  the  desire  for  trade,  assurances 
that  Benkulen  was  the  major  port  on  the  coast,  and  the  apparent 
healthfulness  of  the  place,  they  decided  to  settle  there.17  This 
seemingly  unimportant  decision  had  the  most  fateful  consequences 
for  the  future  of  Sumatra.  Benkulen  was  to  prove  extremely  un- 
healthful and  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  pepper  trade.  Pria- 
man, lying  between  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Padang  and  that  of 
the  Americans  in  Atjeh  might  have  controlled  the  pepper  trade  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  1824  the  British  readily  gave  Benku- 
len away  after  the  competition  of  the  Americans  had  ruined  its 
value.  However,  Gyfford  and  Yale  applauded  the  settlement  at 
Benkulen  and  received  the  approval  of  the  East  India  Company.18 
Higginson  (the  Connecticut  Yankee)  put  his  signature  on  orders 
to  Benkulen  after  his  appointment  to  the  Council  in  1686. 19 

After  Yale  became  President  and  Governor  of  Madras  on  July 
23,  1 68 7, 20  he  was  able  to  take  a more  direct  interest  in  the  Su- 
matran colony  which  he  had  founded.  In  his  letter  of  September 
8,  1687,  to  Benkulen,  which  Higginson  also  signed  as  sixth  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  Yale  gave  some  advice  which  I believe  has  ever 
since  typified  and  set  the  keynote  of  American  attitude  toward 
Sumatrans  and  Asians  in  general:  “nor  be  over  forward  to  quarrell 
with  them:  that  being  the  reason  of  their  aversion  to  the  Dutch 

16.  Madras , III,  21 3-21 5;  negotiations  quoted  in  part  by  Bingham,  Elihu 
Yale,  pp.  1 05-1 09. 

17.  Sumatra,  I,  5-7,  11-15,  52-53;  also  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra, 
p.  451  note. 

18.  Sumatra,  II,  17,  41. 

19.  For  example,  on  April  7,  1687  his  report  on  receipt  of  rock  gold 
and  Atjeh  mace  in  Sumatra,  IV  (1687),  p.  49. 

20.  Sumatra,  IV  (1687),  p.  124. 
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rendring  them  & their  conversation  & settlement  a terror  and 
odious  to  them:  so  that  if  Possible  we  would  have  you  win  them 
by  friendship  & curtesy  which  makes  the  best  & lasting  founda- 
tion . . .”21 

By  June  1 1,  1688  Higginson’s  appointment  as  Yale’s  deputy  on 
the  Council  resulted  in  two  Americans  running  British  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  Sumatra.22  Among  their  joint  ac- 
complishments was  the  establishment  of  a factory  at  Atjeh  in 
1688.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  them  ever  visited  Su- 
matra, but  Elihu’s  brother,  Thomas,  certainly  did,  since  his  voy- 
ages to  Atjeh  on  Elihu’s  private  account  were  cited  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  Elihu’s  council  against  him.23  Unfortunate- 
ly, Thomas  did  not  imitate  his  brother’s  philanthropy  to  learned 
institutions  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  fame  which  might  have 
preserved  the  record  of  his  first  voyage  to  Sumatra. 

Higginson  resigned  from  the  Company  on  March  18,  1689, 
after  a discussion  of  Sumatran  affairs.24  His  later  pretensions  and 
titles  indicate  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  ambition  so  that  his  rapid 
promotion  may  have  gone  to  his  head,  or  at  least  have  alienated 
others  in  the  council.  During  his  retirement  in  1690,  Higginson 
first  wrote  to  his  brother  in  Salem  about  setting  up  a business  in 
East  India  goods  in  Boston.  This  scheme  did  not  come  to  fruition 
because  of  his  return  to  Company  service  and  because  the  letter 
took  nine  years  to  reach  the  addressee.  The  letter  itself  is  now  lost, 
but  the  reply  indicates  that  Sumatran  pepper  was  one  of  the  con- 
sidered items  of  trade.25 

Yale’s  official  contacts  with  Sumatra  continued  to  be  frequent 
until  his  removal  from  the  post  of  President  in  1692.  He  was  im- 
prisoned on  charges  of  losing  the  Sumatra  trade  and  making  pri- 

21.  To  Benj.  Bloome,  Sumatra , II,  27. 

22.  Madras,  V,  109;  Sumatra,  II,  106,  117. 

23.  William  Hedges,  The  Diary  of  William  Hedges  (London:  The  Hak- 
luyt Society,  1st  Ser.,  LXXIV,  LXXV,  LXXVIII,  1887-8),  p.  75,  LXXV, 
292;  Dexter,  Selection,  p.  91. 

24.  Madras,  VI,  46,  47. 

25.  Sept.  26,  1690,  cited  in  the  reply  Oct.  3,  1699  in  Higginson  Papers, 
1670-1828,  MS,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (The  Society  will 
hereafter  be  cited  as  Mass.).  When  the  letter  was  printed  in  “Higginson 
Letters”  in  Mass.  Collections,  3d  Ser.,  VII  (1838),  p.  208,  a printer  made 
the  error  of  dating  it  1669.  This  error  was  copied  by  the  following  authors: 
T.  W.  Higginson,  “Old  Salem  Sea-Captains,”  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, LXXIII  (Sept.,  1886),  p.  603;  E.  O.  Sawyer,  Ed.,  Our  Sea  Saga 
(San  Francisco:  Reeves  Publ.  Co.,  1929),  pp.  43-44. 
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vate  profits  with  his  brother  Thomas  through  trading  with  Atjeh.26 
Yale's  statements  indicate  that  Higginson  was  one  of  his  enemies 
who  secured  his  imprisonment;  so  it  is  possible  that  Higginson's 
jealousy  of  Yale's  admittedly  high  profits  caused  the  quarrel.27  The 
former  succeeded  to  Yale's  place  as  President  and  Governor  on 
October  23,  1692  and  in  1694  became  first  Lieutenant  General 
of  India,  under  which  titles  he  directed  the  settlement  in  Sumatra 
until  his  resignation  and  replacement  by  Thomas  Pitt  in  1698. 28 
After  release  from  prison,  Yale  engaged  in  private  trade  at  Madras, 
presumably  with  Sumatra  as  before.  He  departed  for  England  in 
1 69 9. 29  Higginson  revived  his  idea  of  conducting  an  East  India 
trade  in  America,  debating  between  Salem  and  Boston  as  the  best 
port.  He  did  not  follow  this  through  after  his  return  to  England 
in  1700,  however.30 

Thus,  at  a very  early  date  we  find  an  interaction  of  American 
and  Sumatran  affairs.  Yale  donated  to  the  University  which  bears 
his  name  part  of  that  fortune  which  he  made  in  Sumatra.  How 
many  Yale  graduates  realize  they  are  in  part  indebted  to  Sumatra 
peppercorns  for  their  education?  More  important  was  the  Ameri- 
can impact  on  Sumatra.  In  the  quarter  of  a century  between  1672 
and  1699  three  Americans  influenced  Sumatran  history.  The  in- 
fluence of  Elihu  Yale  was  particularly  decisive  since  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  foundation  of  English  power  on  the  island,  an 
event  which  certainly  changed  the  course  of  events  there. 

American  Explorers 

After  the  departure  of  Yale  and  Higginson  in  1699  and  1700, 
there  is  no  record  of  American  contact  with  Sumatra  for  about 
sixty  years  except  for  one  “pirating"  expedition  in  1707.  This  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  no  contact.  Anglo-American  piracy  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  actually  continued  to  as  late  as  172 5. 31  The  con- 

26.  Sumatra,  II,  March,  June  2,  Sept.  14  & 16,  Oct.  28,  1689;  May  15, 
Aug.  12,  Oct.  28,  1690.  Hedges,  Diary,  LXXIV,  293.  DAB,  XX,  R.  H. 
Yale,  Yale  Genealogy  (Beatrice,  Neb.:  Milburn  Scott  Co.,  1908),  98,  107. 
Bruce,  Annals,  III,  108,  gives  the  cause  as  his  relinquishment  of  the  Su- 
matra trade — that  is,  of  the  Company.  At  any  rate,  Sumatra  was  involved. 

27.  Home,  XXXVI,  67. 

28.  Madras,  X,  65. 

29.  Hedges,  Diary,  LXXVIII,  40. 

30.  Nathaniel  to  John  Higginson,  Oct.  6,  1699,  Higginson  Papers,  MS, 
Mass.;  also  printed  in  Mass.  Collections,  3d  Ser.,  VII  (1838),  p.  214. 

31.  Hill,  Notes  on  Piracy,  p.  158  (par.  578). 
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struction  of  East  India  Company  vessels  in  America  has  been 
recorded  as  late  as  177 5. 32  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  supply 
of  Americans  who  served  the  East  India  Company  as  mariners  and 
administrators  suddenly  ceased.  Therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  their  names  are  so  obscure  that  they  are  now  lost. 
Support  of  this  assumption  is  found  in  the  way  the  next  contact 
is  recorded. 

John  Gore,  a Virginian,  served  as  an  officer  on  H.  M.  schooner 
Dolphin  which  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Banka  during  No- 
vember 18-22,  1767  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda  during  December 
8-20,  1767.  This  was  on  the  return  of  Captain  Samuel  Wallis 
from  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.33  Gore  arrived  in  England 
just  in  time  to  sign  up  for  the  first  trip  of  Captain  James  Cook 
who  passed  the  Straits  of  Sunda  twice,  October  1-4,  1770  and 
December  31,  1770 — January  15,  1771. 34  This  experience  must 
have  served  Gore  well,  for  he  was  in  command  of  Cook’s  third 
expedition  when  it  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Banka  from  Janu- 
ary 31  to  February  5 and  the  Straits  of  Sunda  during  February 
1 1-18,  1780.  One  of  Gore’s  sailors  on  the  trip  was  John  Ledyard, 
the  “American  Marco  Polo”  who  has  recorded  his  impressions  of 
the  trip.35 

Britons  may  ask  whether  American-born  men  and  American- 
initiated  voyages  before  1783  were  not  more  British  than  Ameri- 
can. The  important  thing  for  this  treatment  is  that  there  was  con- 
siderable contact  between  natives  of  British  North  America  and 
Sumatra  before  1783.  This  is  essential  for  an  understanding  of 
the  amazingly  rapid  expansion  of  that  intercourse  after  1783. 

Sumatra  in  1784 

When  the  first  American  ship  visited  Sumatra  in  1784,  the 
island  was  in  chaos.  The  great  native  Indonesian  states  of  the  past 

32.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  The  History  of  Early  Relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China  (New  Haven:  Connecticut  Academy,  1917),  pp. 
188,  194.  Conversely,  “China-built”  vessels  were  in  use  in  America  in 
1778;  see  The  American  Neptune,  I (1941),  p.  309. 

33.  John  Hawkesworth,  An  Account  of  the  Voyages  ...  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  (3  vols.,  London:  W.  Strahan  & T.  Cadell,  1773),  I,  505-6, 
510. 

34.  Hawkesworth,  Voyages,  III,  705-707,  767-780;  John  Ledyard,  A 
Journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  Last  Voyage  (Hartford:  Nathaniel  Patten, 
1783)*  PP-  149,  178. 

35.  Ledyard,  Journal,  pp.  202-203,  208. 
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had  been  shattered  economically  by  European  greed  for  monopoly. 
They  had  been  weakened  politically  by  European  occupation  of 
major  ports  and  similar  derogations  of  their  sovereignty.  European 
“civilization”  had  not  yet  been  established.  European  power  itself 
was  exhausted  by  the  bleedings  of  recurrent  intra-European  war- 
fare and  constant  corruption  in  the  East  India  Company  monopo- 
lies.36 

The  state  with  the  greatest  history  and  tradition  was  the  Empire 
of  Minangkabau,  which  had  covered  all  of  Sumatra  in  Hindu 
times.  Declining  since  the  advent  of  Islam,  it  was  but  a memory 
of  its  former  glory  in  1784.  It  had  disintegrated  into  dozens  of 
Sultanates:  Palembang,  Djambi,  Indragiri,  Kampar,  Siak,  Indra- 
pura,  Atjeh,  Baros,  and  Priaman,  each  with  barely  the  strength 
to  resist  the  coming  onslaught  of  European  imperialism.  The 
Dutch  had  taken  the  seaport  of  Padang37  and  left  Minangkabau 
an  isolated  mountain  kingdom,  unvisited  by  white  men  until  an 
American  scientist  arrived  in  1818.  Parts  of  Sumatra  were  con- 
trolled by  external  native  Sultanates : the  Lampongs  by  Bantam  in 
Java  and  Riau-Lingga  by  Johore  in  Malaya.  The  two  greatest  na- 
tive Sultanates  were  Palembang  and  Atjeh.  The  former  not  only 
controlled  the  basin  of  the  Musi  and  the  Pasumah  Highlands  but 
also  the  islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton  rich  in  tin.  That  very  wealth 
had  attracted  the  Dutch  who  had  begun  to  make  Palembang  a 
puppet  state  by  1784.38 

In  1784  Atjeh  was  the  greatest  political  power  on  the  island. 
It  alone  among  the  states  had  excluded  the  European  forts,  those 
inevitable  precursors  of  difficulties.  Europeans  could  remember 
when  Atjehnese  naval  power  had  defeated  the  Portuguese,  but 
even  Atjeh’s  power  was  declining.  It  had  once  held  dominion  over 
half  of  Sumatra  (on  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Indrapura  and  on  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Asehan  River),  but  by  1784  its  boundaries  ex- 

36.  The  best  descriptions  of  Sumatra  in  1783  are  in  Marsden’s  History , 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  written  in  1783  after  long  residence  in 
Sumatra,  and  in  Adolphus  Eschels-Kroon’s  description  of  1783  based  on 
data  collected  during  long  residence  there  about  1774;  an  English  trans- 
lation dated  1819  in  XVII,  Mackenzie  Collection,  1822,  India  Office,  Lon- 
don. Later  authors  added  much  to  the  picture,  from  Milburn,  Oriental 
Commerce,  II,  325-352  to  Bernard  Vlekke,  Nusantara  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1945),  p.  192. 

37.  Vlekke,  Nusantara,  p.  192. 

38.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  359-360. 
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tended  only  to  Batubara  on  the  east  and  to  Baros  on  the  west.39 
Its  power  was  only  nominally  exercised  in  much  of  the  area  below 
Analabu  and  Idi.  The  reigning  Sultan,  Alaeddin  Mahmud  Shah 
Juhan,  was  only  eighteen  on  his  accession  in  1781  and  was  domi- 
ated  by  a clique  of  rich  men.40  The  rivalry  of  court  cliques  and  the 
early  death  of  rulers  kept  Atjeh  in  a state  of  turmoil  and  increas- 
ing impotence  for  years  to  come.41 

Pepper  was  the  great  source  of  Sumatran  wealth.  The  island 
has  been  known  as  one  of  the  primary  producers  of  that  staple 
since  early  recorded  times.  Pepper  did  not  grow  wild  in  Sumatra, 
and  consequently  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Mala- 
bar Coast  of  India,  where  it  grows  wild  in  the  forests.42  Although 
a principal  source  of  wealth  to  Indonesians,  it  was  also  the  source 
of  sorrow  for  them,  for  it  brought  the  Europeans.  Pepper  of  Mala- 
bar and  Sumatra  attracted  the  Portuguese  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1498  and  shortly  after  that  to  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca. The  high  prices  of  pepper  brought  the  English,  the  Dutch  and 
the  French  too.  We  have  already  seen  how  an  American  made  the 
first  English  settlement  on  the  West  Coast  in  1685  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  pepper;  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  were 
made  for  the  same  reason. 

Description  of  the  cultivation  of  pepper  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  except  to  note  that  it  has  always  grown  best  in  the 
sloping  and  fairly  well  drained  coastal  plains  and  river  valleys  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra.43 

We  who  are  most  acquainted  with  colonialism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  find  it  difficult  not  to  think  of  Europeans  holding  solid 
dominion  over  a given  area.  Actually  dominion  was  neither  na- 
tional nor  extensive  before  1800.  The  map  of  Sumatra  in  1784 
was  more  like  one  of  Africa  before  partition.  At  a few  scattered 

39.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra , p.  390;  also  report  of  John  Canning, 
Nov.  24,  1814  in  Sumatra,  XXVII. 

40.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  461. 

41.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  463  note,  401. 

42.  Crawford,  History,  p.  481,  says  it  was  brought  by  the  Hindus; 
J.  Jongejans,  Land  on  Volk  van  Atjeh  (Baarn,  1939),  a less  scholarly  work, 
suggests  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Moslems  about  1350-1400;  H.  Blink, 
Opkomst  en  Ontwikkeling  van  Sumatra  (The  Hague:  Mouton  & Co., 
1926),  pp.  4,  9,  gives  the  mid-fourteenth  century. 

43.  For  descriptions  of  cultivation  see  Crawford,  History,  pp.  479-86; 
Encyclopaedic  van  Nederlandsch  - Indie,  ed.  D.  G.  Stibbe  (2d  ed.;  8 vols., 
The  Hague,  I9i7"39)>  PP-  382-386. 
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ports  the  Dutch  and  British  East  India  companies  exercised  vary- 
ing degrees  of  sovereignty  within  the  territories  of,  and  by  the 
sufferance  of,  native  rulers.  Territorial  ambitions  were  to  be  large- 
ly a nineteenth-century  phenomenon,  so  that  the  companies  usual- 
ly held  no  territory  except  their  forts  and  warehouses.  Thus  Suma- 
tra in  1784  was  no  more  Dutch  than  British;  it  was  predominant- 
ly native. 

The  chief  British  settlement  was  at  Fort  Marlborough  near 
Benkulen.  From  it  the  president  directed  all  British  posts  on  the 
island:  in  the  south  were  Mana  and  Kruet;  to  the  north  Muko- 
Muko,  Lais,  Natal  and  Tapanuli.  The  British  also  controlled  trade 
at  Baros.  In  1784,  British  power  was  debilitated  by  the  recent  war 
and  by  graft.44 

The  Dutch  were  even  weaker  than  the  British.  In  1781  the 
British  had  taken  their  major  post  at  Padang  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  the  south  at  Indrapura,  Batang  Kapas,  Pulo  Tjinko  and  to  the 
north  at  Priaman,  Tiku,  Pasaman,  Air  Bangies.45  Although  the 
posts  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1784,  the  weak  state  of  the 
Company  was  well  known.  In  a special  study,  a Dutchman,  H.  W. 
Muntinghe,  pointed  out  the  causes  of  weakness:  1)  British  cap- 
tures in  the  war  accentuated  the  pre-war  shakiness.  The  Dutch 
Company  began  to  borrow  in  1781  until  the  debt  reached  sixty- 
seven  million  guilders  in  1 790.  2)  The  system  of  monopoly  restrict- 
ed the  private  trader  from  competing  with  the  growing  strength 
of  the  British  Company.46  A later  Dutch  writer  also  pointed  out 

44.  Marsden  (History  of  Sumatra),  having  worked  at  Benkulen,  is  the 
best  source.  H.  M.  Stephens,  “The  Administrative  History  . . .,”  pp.  246- 
272,  gives  an  excellent  survey  history  of  British  settlements  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  best  Dutch  works  are  often  unreliable  about  the  British;  e.g., 
E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (2  vols.,  Rotter- 
dam: W.  L.  & J.  Brusse,  1938),  II,  81,  which  erroneously  speaks  of  Ben- 
kulen being  “assigned”  to  the  British  (by  whom?)  and  of  its  being  the 
only  post.  See  also  Milburn,  Oriental  Commerce,  pp.  334-338;  Eschels- 
Kroon  translation  in  Mackenzie  Collection — 1822,  p.  71;  Lord  Macartney 
to  East  India  Company,  Jan.  30,  1785  in  Home,  CCXLVII,  380;  Holden 
Furber,  John  Company  at  Work  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1948),  283. 

45.  Eschels-Kroon,  Mackenzie  Collection — 1822  is  the  best  source  since 
he  served  in  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  West  Coast;  see  also  de  Klerck, 
History,  I,  427. 

46.  Memorandum  entitled  “State  of  Holland’s  India  at  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1783  . . . causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Company’s  affairs”  by  H.  W. 
Muntinghe  for  Colin  Mackenzie,  July  16,  1813,  in  XII,  Mackenzie  Collec- 
tion— Private,  India  Office,  London. 
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that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  cracked  the  Dutch  monopoly  of 
the  Indies.47  The  treaty,  in  fact,  restored  the  Dutch  by  British 
sufferance  and  recorded  the  Dutch  inability  to  enforce  their  mo- 
nopoly. The  pre-war  difficulties  Muntinghe  refers  to  are  probably 
these.  Graft  and  smuggling  by  officials  were  common  vices  among 
the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  British,  and  the  former  seemed  to  lack 
the  enterprise  or  flexibility  to  compete  with  the  British.48  The 
final  blow  was  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1794.  This  led  to  separ- 
ation of  Holland  and  the  Indies,  and  to  squabbles  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Indies.  The  ignominious  climax  was  the  capture 
of  Padang  by  a single  privateer  in  179 5. 49  The  Dutch  were  then 
eliminated  from  Sumatra  until  1818. 

From  the  described  conditions  it  is  clear  why  the  Americans 
might  have  had  an  easy  entry.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  island  was 
disintegrating  politically  in  1784.  However,  within  a decade,  two 
new  elements  of  energy  appeared,  one  indigenous,  the  other  ex- 
ternal. 


First  Trade  With  Sumatra 

During  the  first  five  years  of  American  trade  in  the  Far  East, 
between  1785  and  1789,  no  calls  were  made  at  Sumatran  ports. 
A few  vessels  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Banka 
bound  for  China.  The  first  American  passage  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  by  Elias  Haskett  Derby’s  ship  Lighthorse,  Ichabod 
Nichols,  of  Salem  in  1789,  completed  American  circumnavigation 
of  Sumatra.50 

A Dutch  author  claims  that  Americans  traded  for  tin  at  Banka 
between  1786  and  1790.  However,  he  presents  no  evidence  of 
this,  merely  assuming  from  the  opportunity  to  smuggle  tin  and 
the  passage  of  American  ships  through  the  straits  that  trade  oc- 
curred. Examination  of  his  sources  reveals  no  confirmation.51 

47.  Vlekke,  Nusantara,  p.  218. 

48.  H.  J.  de  Graaf,  Geschiedenis  van  Indonesia  (The  Hague:  Van 
Hoene,  1949),  pp.  313,  428;  de  Klerck,  History , I,  421. 

49.  “State  of  Holland’s  India  . . .,”  Mackenzie  Collection — Private,  XIII, 
554-555;  de  Klerck,  History,  1,  440. 

50.  J.  Duncan  Phillips,  “East  India  Voyages  of  Salem  Vessels  before 
1800,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXIX  (1943),  p.  122. 

51.  J.  De  Hullu,  “Over  de  opkonst  van  den  Indischen  handel  der  Veree- 
nigde  Staten  van  Amerika  als  mededinger  der  Oost-Indische  Compagnie 
omstreeks  1786-1790,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van 
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The  first  trading  voyage  with  Sumatra  may  have  been  the  snow 
Betsy — if  it  is  the  same  one  which  the  Dutch  report  left  Padang 
on  August  8,  1788,  under  a Captain  Sims.52  I have  no  record  that 
this  was  an  American  vessel  except  that  there  was  an  American 
vessel,  the  Betsey , at  Mauritius  on  February  25,  1790,  and  a 
Captain  Walter  Sims  was  later  in  command  of  the  American  bark 
Betsy  at  Padang  in  1792-3. 53  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  further 
records  of  this  voyage. 

The  first  proven  American  trade  with  Sumatra  was  that  of  the 
brig  Cadet  of  Salem  in  1789.  Since  no  log  or  journal  for  this 
voyage  has  been  discovered,  the  facts  are  clouded  by  errors  of  myth 
and  tradition.  European  archives  contain  some  heretofore  un- 
known facts  about  the  voyage,  which  are  presented  here. 

The  entrepreneur  was  William  Vans,  who  had  gained  his  ex- 
perience as  supercargo  for  Elias  H.  Derby  on  the  first  Salem  vessel 
in  the  Far  East,  the  ship  Grand  Turk , from  December  1785  to 
May  1 78 7. 54  In  1788  he  and  Jonathan  Freeman  of  Boston  bought 
the  ioo-ton  brig  Cadet , which  had  been  built  in  Pembroke,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1 784. 55  The  vessel  left  Salem  on  April  10,  1788, 
with  Jonathan  Carnes  as  master  and  William  Vans,  Jr.  as  super- 
cargo bound  for  Madeira  on  May  23,  1788.  The  brig  arrived  at 
Capetown  on  September  6,  stayed  eleven  days  and  went  on  to 


Nederland  Indie,  LXXV  (1919),  p.  290;  and  Van  Winter,  Het  aandeel, 
I,  122,  123.  In  his  discussion  of  tin  smuggling,  Van  Braam  Hoeckgeest 
doesn’t  even  mention  the  Americans,  Netherlands,  Min.  of  Colonies,  Ko- 
lonien,  MS,  The  Hague,  Vol.  4464,  FF. 

52.  Great  Britain,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Sumatra,  MS, 
(hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra ),  XCI,  August  12,  1788. 

53.  Journal  of  Brig  William  and  Henry,  Feb.  25,  1790,  1788W,  in  Log 
Collection  of  the  Essex  Institute  (hereafter  cited  as  Essex);  Netherlands, 
East  India  Company,  Vereinigde  Oost-Indische  Compagnie,  Alg.  Ryksar- 
chief,  The  Hague  (hereafter  cited  as  VOC),  CVII,  Malakka,  1793,  “Day 
Book,”  Nov.  19,  1792,  and  March  20,  1793. 

54.  Robert  E.  Peabody,  The  Log  of  the  Grand  Turks  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1926),  pp.  61,  63,  76. 

55.  William  Vans,  Life  of  William  Vans  (Boston:  Private  Printing, 
1832),  p.  3 and  appendix,  p.  14.  Credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  work 
properly  goes  to  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  91  note,  as  stated  by  George 
G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages  Series  I,  A History  of  the 
Pepper  Trade  -with  the  Island  of  Sumatra  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1922), 
p.  VII;  construction  data  from.  Peabody  Museum,  Card  Index;  Charles  O. 
Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  American  Naval  Officers,  p.  346,  had 
picked  up  an  earlier  clue,  but  misspelled  Carnes’  name  as  “Barnes.” 
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Mauritius.56  Arrival  at  Mauritius  is  not  recorded,  so  it  may  have 
gone  straight  on  to  India.57 

Some  time  between  the  departure  from  the  Cape  on  September 
ii,  1788,  and  February  6,  1789,  Carnes’  vessel  arrived  at  Ben- 
kulen  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Sumatra.  What  probably  hap- 
pened was  that  there  were  no  goods  available  in  India  proper  so 
Carnes  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  a try  at  Sumatra.  Before 
April  14,  1789,  two  other  American  ships  were  also  at  Benkulen 
“laden  with  wine,  flour,  and  other  articles  . . . .”58  This  sudden 
arrival  of  three  Americans  at  Benkulen  seemed  worthy  of  com- 
ment by  the  British  president  there,  but  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  London  failed  to  grasp  its  significance.59 

The  Cadet  went  on  to  the  Dutch  port  of  Padang  on  February  6, 
1789,  and  departed  for  “the  north”  three  days  later.60  It  arrived 
again  at  Padang  on  November  1 1 from  Tranquebar  (Danish 
India)  commanded  by  Captain  “Wans,”  the  Dutch  phonetic  of 
Vans,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  Carnes  was  left  in 
India,  possibly  to  gather  cargo.61  Vans  also  claimed  to  have  called 
at  the  Sumatran  port  of  Tapanuli,  so  he  was  probably  there  on  his 
trip  north  from  Padang  to  India  between  February  9 and  Novem- 
ber 1 1 and  obtained  frankincense  there.62  He  departed  from  Pa- 
dang on  November  15.63  No  destination  was  given,  but  Carnes 
was  again  in  command  on  the  return  trip,  and  Vans  reports  re- 
turning from  “India,”  so  we  may  assume  he  returned  to  Tranque- 

56.  Departure  date  given  by  Carnes  at  Capetown  in  VOC,  Brieven, 
1789,  1,  234;  other  data  from  Salem  Mercury , April  15,  1788,  quoted  by 
Phillips,  “East  India  Voyages/’  p.  124,  except  departure  date,  which  is 
more  likely  that  given  by  Carnes  to  the  Dutch,  others  having  mistakenly 
used  his  clearance  date  (April  11). 

57.  Government  of  Mauritius,  Actes  d’  Amiraute,  quoted  by  Archivist 
A.  Toussaint  to  J.  W.  Gould,  Nov.  20,  1953. 

58.  Fort  Marlborough  to  East  India  Company,  April  14,  1789,  in  Su- 
matra, XXII,  327,  par.  9,  pinpoints  their  arrival  between  Aug.  1,  1788, 
and  April  14,  1789.  Since  the  Cadet  arrived  at  Padang  on  Feb.  6,  1789, 
bound  north,  it  probably  had  been  to  Benkulen  before  that  date.  Unfor- 
tunately, Benkulen  Consultations  are  rather  incomplete  for  this  period 
( Sumatra , XCI)  and  the  Cadet  was  not  mentioned,  although  it  may  be 
assumed  it  was  one  of  the  three  later  referred  to  without  being  named. 

59.  Directors  to  Marlborough,  May  19,  1790,  Sumatra,  XXVI,  par.  9; 
unfortunately,  the  British  did  not  record  the  exact  dates  of  arrival. 

60.  VOC,  Overgek.  Brieven,  1791,  XLIV,  item  no.  13,  pp.  216,  227, 
232. 

61.  VOC,  Overgek.  Brieven,  1791,  XLIV,  408,  421. 

62.  Vans,  Life,  pp.  3-4. 

63.  VOC,  Overgek.  Brieven,  1791,  XLIV,  408,  425. 
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bar  after  two  trips  to  Sumatra.  On  February  io,  1790  the  Cadet 
was  at  Hokkeboh,  South  Africa,  two  days  later  at  Capetown,  and 
it  departed  for  Boston  on  March  2 8. 64 

It  is  known  that  the  Cadet  returned  to  Boston,  but  the  date  of 
arrival  is  unknown,  since  the  Boston  Customs  records  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  a fire  in  18 94. 65  The  return  was  probably  be- 
fore September  30,  1790,  since  no  pepper  imports  were  listed  for 
Boston  in  the  year  after  that  date.66  In  December  of  1790  the  brig 
was  reported  at  Cadiz  after  having  gone  to  London.67  The  return 
cargo,  Vans  says,  was  cassia,  cinnamon,  gum  Benjamin  (benzoin 
or  frankincense)  and  pepper.68 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Cadet  was  on  the  West  Coast,  another 
Salem  vessel,  the  brig  William  & Henry,  Benjamin  Hodges,  en- 
countered the  first  piracy  in  Sumatran  waters  on  the  East  Coast. 
On  August  12,  1789,  two  Malay  proas  fired  at  the  brig,  but  when 
Hodges  ordered  all  men  to  colors  and  returned  the  fire  the  Malay 
proas  fled  for  shore.  Only  eight  years  later  Malay  pirates  actually 
succeeded  in  boarding  an  American  vessel  in  the  Straits  of  Banka 
and  murdering  the  captain.69  On  the  return  of  the  William  & 
Henry  from  Canton  in  1790  it  took  on  water  on  the  Sumatran 

64.  VOC,  Brieven  uit  de  Kaap,  1790,  III,  885;  Phillips,  “Voyages,” 
p.  124,  confirms  this  from  American  sources.  Carnes  was  probably  forced 
to  put  back  to  Capetown  for  repairs  due  to  a storm,  for  the  ship  Harmony 
reported  his  return  there  on  March  8.  Although  the  phrase  is  garbled: 
“arive  the  Brig  Cadail  of  Salem  Captain  Corns,”  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
intent,  log  of  the  Harmony  in  Essex,  1789H.  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
Hokkeboh  on  maps  or  gazetteer,  but  suggest  Bok  Punt  (Hoeke  Bok?)  be- 
tween Capetown  and  Saldhana  Bay  as  a solution. 

65.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem  (2  vols.,  Salem:  W.  & S.  B.  Ives, 
1849),  II,  294,  gives  the  return;  for  fire  see  Collector  of  Customs  to 
Treasury,  Letters  to  the  Department,  1894,  p.  4,  in  Legislative  and  Fiscal 
Branch,  National  Archives  (hereafter  this  group  of  archives  cited  as 
Treas.').  It  is  certain  that  Boston  Entries  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
May  17,  1894,  for  the  collector  lists  those  records  which  were  saved  on 
p.  83,  and  Entries  are  not  listed. 

66.  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
(1789-1823)  (38  vols.,  Washington:  Gales  & Seaton,  1832-61),  VII, 
170. 

67.  Vans  says  he  went  to  London  with  the  Cadet  in  1790;  Phillips, 
Voyages,  p.  124,  reports  it  at  Cadiz  in  Dec.,  1 790. 

68.  Vans,  Life,  appendix,  p.  14,  text  pp.  3-4;  Felt,  Annals,  II,  294, 
also  lists  camphor  which  is  a likely  cargo  to  have  been  picked  up  with  the 
benzoin,  indicating  that  he  had  another  source  of  information  than  Van’s 
biography. 

69.  S.  C.  Hill,  Notes  on  Piracy  in  Eastern  Waters,  p.  180;  James  Hors- 
burgh,  “A  list  of  several  vessels  ...  cut  off  by  ..  . Malays,”  Naval 
Chronicle,  XV  (1806),  p.  473. 
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shore  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  as  did  the  ship  Federalist , Richard 
Dale,  of  Philadelphia.70 

The  next  visit  to  Sumatra  was  recorded  two  years  later  when 
the  Philadelphia  ship  Bloomhoff  Lady,  Edmund  Newland,  left 
Benkulen  on  January  17,  1791,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
July  7,  1791.  The  same  day  it  left  Benkulen,  the  ship  Governor 
Bowdoin,  Dowse,  arrived  direct  from  Boston.  It  was  probably  this 
vessel  which  brought  to  Benkulen  the  first  American  resident, 
a Mr.  Moreton.  The  fort  doctor  asked  the  Company  to  hire  him 
as  a pharmacist,  and  despite  the  protest  of  one  council  member 
that  they  could  not  allow  a foreigner  to  settle  without  higher  per- 
mission, he  was  hired  on  February  22,  1791,  at  a salary  of  $40 
per  month.  How  long  he  remained  is  not  known.71 

Another  American  who  had  a stay  at  Benkulen  at  the  courtesy 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  Amasa  Delano  of  Boston.  He  had 
gone  out  to  Canton  on  the  Massachusetts  and  in  1791  joined  the 
East  India  Company  expedition  exploring  the  South  Seas  under 
Commodore  John  McClure.  He  arrived  at  Benkulen  aboard  the 
snow  Panther  on  April  28,  1792.  His  stay  of  nearly  four  months 
enabled  him  to  record  an  extensive  description  of  Benkulen  and 
a sketch  of  Sumatra.  He  left  on  August  17  for  Batavia  and  Can- 
ton, and  wrote  a good  description  of  the  Banka  Straits  and  the 
dangers  of  Malay  piracy  there.72 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Bloomhoff  Lady,  another  Captain 
Sims  was  sent  from  Philadelphia,  probably  by  the  same  owners, 
in  the  ship  Fame.  Having  left  the  Cape  on  December  29,  1791, 
for  Benkulen,  he  must  have  arrived  there  before  June,  179 3. 73 
The  Captain  Newland  who  returned  from  the  “East  Indies”  to 
Philadelphia  on  June  24,  1793,  with  the  ship  John  and  Richard 
may  have  been  the  same  captain  as  that  of  the  Bloomhoff  Lady, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  he 
returned  to  Sumatra.74  Another  Sims  was  in  Padang  on  the  bark 
Betsy  on  November  19,  1792.  His  departure  is  not  recorded,  but 
he  returned  from  Bengal  on  March  20,  1793,  and  left  for  the 

70 . Journal,  Essex,  1788W. 

71.  Phila.  Custom  House,  Inward  Index,  “B”,  in  Treas.;  Sumatra,  XCIII, 
180,  198,  187-189;  VOC,  Brieven,  1792,  I,  181. 

72.  Amasa  Delano,  A Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (Boston:  E.  G. 
House,  1818),  pp.  43-4,  152-157,  197-199. 

73.  VOC,  Brieven,  1792,  II,  820. 

74.  Phila.,  Inward  Index,  “I,”  Treas. 
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south  (Batavia)  on  March  23. 75  After  a short  stop  at  Batavia,  he 
called  at  Benkulen  April  1 6-2 1 and  went  on  to  Bombay.  Voyages 
like  this  were  probably  typical  calls  to  try  to  sell  wares  and  pick  up 
any  pepper  that  was  available.  Walter  Sims  was  in  Benkulen  at 
the  same  time,  arriving  from  Bengal  on  March  30,  1793,  leaving 
for  Batavia  April  26  and  returning  June  16  from  Batavia.76  While 
there  an  English  ship  came  in  and  cleared  for  a place  called  Susu. 
It  must  have  called  for  a singular  amount  of  British  secrecy  or 
lack  of  American  curiosity  to  have  missed  comment  about  that 
place  where  the  pepper  production  was  increasing  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  pounds  a year. 

Development  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Sumatra 

With  the  Americans  on  the  scene,  the  stage  was  set  for  one  of 
the  most  amazing  developments  in  Sumatran  history. 

Most  American  writers  who  discuss  the  origin  of  the  pepper 
trade  give  the  erroneous  impression  that  pepper  was  discovered 
“growing  wild”  on  the  coast  of  Atjeh.77  This  is  apparently  a mis- 
conception of  its  cultivation  by  natives  in  contrast  to  European 
production.  As  stated  before,  pepper  does  not  grow  wild  in  Suma- 
tra.78 Actually  it  was  cultivated  for  a British  concern  whose  name 
has  never  appeared  in  print.79 

A British  settlement  had  been  founded  at  the  Sumatran  port 
of  Natal  in  1752,  not  as  an  East  India  Company  post,  but  as  “a 
trading  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  Council  [at 
Benkulen]  and  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  Company’s  Servants.” 
The  original  idea  was  to  develop  the  trade  of  Batakland  and 

75.  East  India  Committee,  Oost  Indische-Comite,  Ryksarchief,  The 
Hague  (hereafter  cited  as  OIC),  CVII,  Malakka,  1793,  Passe  Lysten  en 
Dagboek. 

76.  Sumatra,  XCIV,  33,  45,  95. 

77.  All  authors  except  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  Voyage  of  the  United  States 
Frigate  Potomac  (3d  ed.;  New  York:  Harper  & Bros.,  1835);  Putnam, 
Salem  Vessels;  Phillips,  “Voyages”;  James  D.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947),  and  Pepper  and  Pirates  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1949). 

78.  Crawford,  History,  I,  481;  Benjamin  Heyne,  Tracts,  Historical  and 
Statistical,  on  India  (London:  Black,  Perry  & Co.,  1814),  p.  409;  A.  H. 
Bisschop  Grevelink,  Planten  van  Nederlandsch  Indie  (Amsterdam:  de  Bus- 
sy,  1882)  is  the  only  one  of  many  Dutch  authors  who  suggests  it  might 
grow  wild  in  Indonesia,  p.  434. 

79.  The  only  printed  mention  of  its  activities  is  in  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp’s 
“Eene  Bydrage  tot  E.  B.  Kielstra’s  Opstellen,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land - 
en  Volkenkunde,  XLIV  (1894),  p.  549. 
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Menangkabau,  especially  to  get  camphor  and  frankincense.80  The 
Rajah  of  Natal  had  invited  the  British  to  take  advantage  of  trade 
by  establishing  a post  there,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused. 
However,  its  employees  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  their  own  ac- 
count. So  a firm  called  the  Natal  Concern  was  set  up  on  the  pat- 
tern of  other  semi-official  companies.  It  was  composed  exclusively 
of  company  employees  operating  as  “a  trading  speculation  on  the 
part  of  the  governor  and  Council  and  for  the  private  benefit  of 
the  Company’s  Servants.”81 

The  East  India  Company  theoretically  had  no  interest  in  the 
Concern’s  success  or  failure  but  was  inevitably  involved  since  it 
furnished  loans  to  its  employees.  The  governor  took  money  out  of 
the  East  India  Company  treasury  and  put  it  into  his  own  pocket.82 
In  return  for  the  concession  the  members  of  the  Concern  promised 
“to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  encourage  Emigration  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  pepper  for  the  Company’s  use  . . .”  and  paid  customs 
to  the  Company.  The  East  India  Company  even  paid  Natal  ex- 
penses and  gave  the  Concern  monopoly  of  the  North  Coast  trade 
including  grain  supplies  from  Nias  and  pepper  wherever  obtain- 
able.83 All  business  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Company 
by  an  East  India  Company  servant  with  the  title  of  Resident  who 
was  a major  partner  of  the  Concern.84  It  was  this  curious  hybrid 
firm  which  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Pepper 
Coast  of  Sumatra. 

As  early  as  1786  the  Resident  of  Natal  and  chairman  of  the 
Natal  Concern  was  John  Prince.  He  was  paid  a Company  salary 
of  $540  per  month  to  do  no  more  than  make  as  much  money 
privately  as  possible.  In  addition,  he  got  $4000  per  annum  for 
the  defense  of  the  area.85  From  1788  to  1804  the  Concern  was 

80.  Date  from  William  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  452  note;  de- 
tails from  John  Prince  to  W.  B.  Martin,  Dec.  29,  1806,  Sumatra,  CX,  283, 
par.  3. 

81.  Sumatra,  CX,  283,  par.  2;  quotations  from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to 
George  Ewinton,  July  30,  1821,  in  Sumatra,  L,  639,  par.  10;  Furber’s 
John  Company,  p.  21,  cites  the  frequency  of  the  dual  function  of  private 
trader  and  company  employee  who  “sold  in  one  capacity  the  pepper  he 
bought  in  the  other.” 

82.  Prince  to  Martin,  Sumatra,  CX,  283,  par.  2. 

83.  Ibid.,  par.  3. 

84.  Raffles  to  Swinston,  Sumatra,  L,  641,  par.  11. 

85.  G.  Siddon  to  London,  July  19,  1815,  in  Sumatra,  XLVI;  Heyne, 
Tracts,  p.  407. 
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variously  known  by  its  partners’  names:  Broff  & Co.,  Maidman  & 
Co.,  Maidman,  Prince  & Co.,  Braham  & Co.,  and  Prince  & 
Spratt.86  Prince  undoubtedly  was  the  “Co.”  About  1787  Prince 
discovered  an  energetic  Atjehnese  chieftain  at  the  northwest  coast- 
al port  of  Susu.  He  approached  this  Rajah,  Libbe  Duppoh,  with 
the  proposition  of  buying  all  the  pepper  he  could  get  his  subjects 
to  grow.87  Libbe  Duppoh  agreed  and  was  soon  producing  most  of 
the  world’s  pepper.  Let  those  who  still  think  all  Indonesians  are 
lazy  and  those  environmentalists  who  think  that  one  cannot  work 
at  sea  level  on  the  equator  see  what  this  now-forgotten  entrepre- 
neur Libbe  Duppoh  did  in  fifteen  years.88  In  1803  alone  Atjeh 
produced  5000  tons  of  pepper  worth  two  and  a half  million  dol- 
lars.89 Before  1787  there  was  no  pepper  produced  in  the  area. 
A Dutch  writer  describing  this  coast  about  1775  mentioned  Susu 
only  as  a shipbuilding  center  and  Meulaboh  (Malabo)  and  Diah 
(Daja)  as  gold  mining  centers.  This  silence  on  pepper  production 
tends  to  confirm  the  Canning-Prince  story.90  It  is  supported  by 
Stamford  Raffles’  statement  that  those  ports  “in  the  Acheen  terri- 
tory . . . owe  their  origin  and  rise  principally  to  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  them  by  the  English  Concern  at  Nattal  . . .”91 

The  area  in  which  Libbe  Duppoh  began  cultivation,  later 
known  as  the  Pepper  Coast,  lies  between  Trumon  at  20  50'  North 
and  Kuala  Batu  at  30  50'  North,  a stretch  of  coast  about  75  miles 
long.  It  was  described  by  many  American  captains  as  the  most 

86.  Prince  to  Martin,  Dec.  29,  1806,  Sumatra,  CX,  283,  par.  3. 

87.  Capt.  John  Canning’s  Report,  Nov.  24,  1814,  Sumatra,  XXVII, 
which  is  based  largely  upon  data  furnished  by  Prince;  also  Sumatra,  XXV, 
148;  Libbe  Duppoh  is  probably  the  same  as  Lebe  Tafna  of  H.  von  Rosen- 
berg, “Beschryving  van  het  distrikt  Sinkel,”  Tydschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-, 
Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  III  (1854),  p.  417,  and  the  Hadjie  Lebei  Dapfna 
of  Ritter,  “Korte  Aantekeningen,”  Tydschrift  voor  Ned.  Indie,  II  (1839), 
part  1,  p.  8. 

88.  As  late  as  1884  Atjehnese  pepper  planters  still  invoked  the  name  of 
“Tekoe  Sinkel”  at  the  time  of  pepper  planting  feast  in  honor  of  his  being 
the  first  pepper  planter,  according  to  van  Langen,  “Atjeh’s  Westkust.” 
Tydschrift  van  het  K.  N.  Aardryksk.  Gen.,  Ser.  2,  Part  6 (1889),  p.  489. 
I assume  this  to  be  Libbe  Duppoh  since  Ritter,  “Kork  Aanteekeningen,” 
T.N.I.,  II,  9,  describes  him  as  the  founder  of  Sinkel,  and  elsewhere  (p. 
66)  van  Langen  gives  a different  name  to  Rajah  Muda’s  grandfather. 

89.  Estimate  from  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s  “Log  of  the  Putnam,”  Journals 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  No.  20,  pp.  609-610,  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem. 

90.  Eschels-Kroon  translation  in  Mackenzie  Collection — 1822,  India 
Office,  London,  XVII,  76-77. 

91.  Raffles  to  Swinston,  Sumatra,  L,  639,  par.  9. 
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beautiful  in  the  world,  and  I agree.  It  answers  the  American 
dream  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — white  sand  beaches  are  washed 
by  the  blue-green  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  shaded  by 
waving  palm  trees.  There  are  no  swamps  as  in  Sinkel  to  the  South, 
or  Meulaboh  to  the  north,  but  the  land  rises  gently  at  first  through 
green  hills  and  then  quite  steeply  to  a range  of  mountains,  the 
highest  peak  of  which  is  11,000  feet  high.  This  range  is  never 
more  than  1 5 miles  from  the  coast  at  this  point,  so  the  panorama 
as  one  approaches  from  the  sea  is  magnificent.92 

In  1790,  all  of  the  settlements  on  this  coast  were  comparatively 
recent.  Only  Barus  to  the  south  had  a tradition  of  being  more 
than  300  years  old,  as  it  was  settled  by  the  Toba  Bataks.  Sinkel 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  between  1514-54  by  an  Arab 
from  Mecca  who  had  converted  the  Bataks  to  Islam.  Tempat 
Tuan’s  Moslem  shrine  probably  dates  from  the  same  period.  Meu- 
laboh had  been  settled  by  Datu  Janghut  of  Minangkabau  about 
1664.  Kluat  and  Susu  were  fairly  recently  settled  by  "Malays” 
(Alassers?)  and  Bataks  from  the  interior.  About  1760,  the  settle- 
ments of  Muki  and  Labuan  Hadji  were  made  from  Kluat,  and 
Sama  Dua  was  settled  by  Meulaboh  men.  Although  the  whole 
coast  was  under  Atjehnese  dominion,  the  only  old  Atjehnese  town 
was  Tapus.  Thus,  in  1790,  there  were  only  five  towns  within  the 
75-mile  Pepper  Coast  proper.  From  north  to  south  these  were: 
Susu,  Labuan  Hadji,  Muki,  Tempat  Tuan,  and  Kluat.93 

Libbe  Duppoh  planted  pepper  on  the  relatively  level  plains 
along  the  coast  and  river  valleys,  which  are  well-drained  in  this 

92.  A rare  printed  description  in  Gorham  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men 
(Presented  by  Roger  W.  Babson,  Revell  & Co.,  New  York,  1937),  p.  196; 
Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  91,  errs  in  stating  that  the  area  was  des- 
cribed by  Conrad;  the  Patusan  of  Lord  Jim  is  arbitrarily  placed  there  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Curie,  “Conrad  in  the  East,”  Yale  Review,  New  Series, 
XII  (1923),  p.  500,  but  Conrad  is  actually  describing  Borneo,  since  he 
had  never  visited  Sumatra;  also  John  Gordan,  Joseph  Conrad  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1941),  pp.  35-73,  and  G.  Jean-Aubry, 
Joseph  Conrad  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  1927),  I,  72-115. 

93.  Dutch  sources  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  area; 
von  Rosenberg’s  “Sinkel,”  and  Netherlands  Indies,  Gouverneur  van  Atjeh, 
“Mededeelingen  Betreffende  Atjehsche  Onderhoorigheden,”  Bydragen  tot 
de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  N.  1.,  LV,  LVI,  LXI,  LXIII,  LXVI, 
LXVII,  and  LXIX  (1901-15)  make  only  vague  references  to  the  earlier 
period.  My  data  is  drawn  from  Canning’s  Report  of  1814  which  was  based 
on  Prince’s  data  and  Canning’s  observations,  report  in  Great  Britain,  India 
Office,  European  Series  (hereafter  cited  as  Europe ),  E95,  pp.  243-323. 
Even  Marsden  only  notes  the  fact  of  recent  settlement,  History,  p.  130. 
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area  and  not  swampy  as  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.94  News  of 
his  success  must  have  spread  quickly,  for  soon  all  the  Rajahs  be- 
tween Meulaboh  and  Trumon  were  growing  pepper.  Skilled  labor- 
ers may  have  been  attracted  from  the  Dutch  and  British  planta- 
tions to  the  south  since  the  historian  Marsden,  who  worked  at 
Benkulen  before  this  time,  admitted  that  the  wages  the  British 
paid  the  natives  were  as  low  as  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  year.95  At- 
jehnese  and  Pidirese  laborers  were  later  attracted  to  the  coast  from 
the  north.96 

In  late  1790,  the  pepper  vines  must  have  borne  fruit  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  1791  the  first  pepper  was  exported  from  Susu.97 
The  British  gave  full  credit  to  Libbe  Duppoh  when  they  stated 
that  the  8oo-ton  production  of  1795  was  due  to  the  “lenity  of 
his  government”  and  the  “fertility  of  the  soil.”98  “The  Atcheen 
Port  of  Soosoo  furnishes  a pregnant  Instance  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  Industry  of  the  Inhabitants  without  the  Interposi- 
tion of  European  Government  . . .”" 

The  Americans  Find  Susu 

The  man  who  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  this  new  source 
of  supply  for  the  Americans  is  Jonathan  Carnes,  the  same  who 
made  the  first  recorded  trading  voyage  to  Sumatra  on  the  Cadet. 
The  voyage  of  the  Cadet  could  not  have  paid  Vans  well,  for  the 
ship  was  sold  eventually  to  the  Salem  merchant-prince  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby  and  Carnes  transferred  to  Derby’s  snow  Grand  Sa- 
chem.100 Carnes  cleared  the  Grand  Sachem  from  Salem  for  “India” 

94.  Marsden,  History , pp.  131  ff.  describes  this  as  the  best  terrain  for 
pepper;  also  Crawfurd,  History,  I,  479-486. 

95.  Marsden,  History,  p.  130. 

96.  Canning  Report,  pp.  243-323;  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  assump- 
tion that  these  people  started  growing  the  pepper,  J.  Jongejans,  Land  en 
Volk  van  Atjeh,  p.  185.  One  of  the  few  native  accounts  of  life  on  the  pep- 
per coast,  “Hikajat  Ranto”  is  described  in  C.  Shouck  Hurgronge’s  The  At - 
jehnese  (2  Vols.,  Leiden:  Brill,  1906),  II,  120-1. 

97.  Benkulen  Resident  Parr  gave  the  first  export  year  as  1790,  Parr  to 
London,  Aug.  25,  1809,  Sumatra,  XLI.  This  may  have  been  the  year  of 
the  first  crop.  I tend  to  accept  Prince’s  word  for  1791,  which  must  have 
been  a memorable  date  for  him,  Prince  to  Canning,  June  4,  1814,  in 
Europe,  E95,  and  Sumatra,  XXVII. 

98.  Marlborough  to  London,  March  18,  1795,  Sumatra,  XXV,  148. 

99.  January  1799,  Sumatra,  XXV,  322-323. 

100.  Cadet  records  in  A.  Frank  Hitchings,  Ed.,  Ship  Registers  of  the 
District  of  Salem  and  Beverly  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1906),  copy  an- 
notated by  C.  H.  P.  Copeland  at  Peabody  Museum,  Salem;  Grand  Sachem 
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on  May  3,  1791,  stayed  at  Capetown  from  August  30  until  Octo- 
ber 9,  1791,  when  he  left  for  Mauritius  and  Coromandel.101  He 
arrived  at  Mauritius  on  November  18,  1791 102  and  must  have 
spent  the  next  nine  months  selling  cargo  in  India,  since  he  did 
not  appear  in  Sumatra  until  September  30,  1792.  Arriving  at  Pa- 
dang  “from  the  North”  (India  or  Tapanuli),  he  stayed  until  October 
27,  1792,  when  he  left  for  the  north  again,  possibly  for  India103 
Tradition,  however,  states  that  he  went  to  Benkulen  where  in 
1793  he  learned  that  he  could  get  pepper  at  Padang.  Taking  a 
pilot  at  Benkulen  he  went  to  Padang  but  found  that  little  pepper 
was  grown  there,  all  of  it  being  brought  in  boats  from  the  north. 
This  must  have  been  his  first  clue  to  Susu  pepper.104  If  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  1793  is  correct,  then  his  “discovery”  at  Padang  was 
between  June  26  and  July  4,  1793,  when  the  Dutch  report  him 
there  from  the  north.105  However,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  clue, 
but  left  for  the  south,  going  only  as  far  as  the  Dutch  port  of  Pulo 
Tjinko.  There  he  probably  completed  his  lading  of  pepper  and 
left  on  July  1 1,  1793,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Staying  at  the 
Cape  from  September  1 1 to  29,  he  cleared  for  Salem.106  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  wrecked  on  a reef  in  the  West  Indies  shortly  be- 
fore January  6,  1794.107 

Tradition  says  that  Carnes  departed  at  once  to  exploit  his  secret, 


data  from  Phillips’,  “Voyages,”  p.  130.  The  Grand  Sachem’s  rig  is  a mat- 
ter of  doubt;  the  Dutch  list  her  as  a ship  at  the  Cape,  as  a brig  at  Padang 
in  1792,  as  a snow  in  1793;  Reynolds  says  a schooner.  Phillips’  snow  is 
probably  correct. 

101.  VOC,  Brieven,  1792,  I,  189. 

102.  Actes  d’Amiraute,  Calendar  1792,  Toussaint  to  Gould,  Nov.  20, 
1953- 

103.  OIC,  Malakka,  1793,  “Passe  Lyst,”  incoming  and  outgoing  and 
Day  Book. 

104.  The  oldest  (1835)  and  most  plausible  account  is  Reynolds,  Voy- 
age, p.  201.  Later  ones  are  usually  garbled. 

105.  CIC,  Malakka,  1793,  Padang  Passe  Lyst,  incoming  and  outgoing 
and  “Day  Book.”  If  tradition  is  correct  about  the  date  1793,  as  it  may  be, 
Carnes  may  have  gone  from  India  to  Benkulen  in  1792,  learned  of  the 
pepper  to  the  north  on  his  visit  in  Padang  in  Oct.,  1792,  headed  north 
with  his  pilot,  but  having  no  luck  there,  returned  again  to  take  cargo  at 
Padang  in  1793. 

106.  OIC,  Kaap,  1793-5,  T CXXXIV,  447-448,  and  OIC,  Brieven, 
1794,  II,  746. 

107.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  201,  and  Phillips,  Salem,  p.  94,  substantially 
agree  on  the  wreck;  the  account  of  capture  by  a Bermuda  privateer  as 
reported  in  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1793,  is  improbable  if  the  vessel  were 
safe  at  the  Cape  on  Sept.  29,  so  the  report  probably  represents  the  under- 
standable forebodings  of  a jittery  owner  after  such  a long  absence. 
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but  the  two-year  gap  between  his  wreck  in  January,  1794,  and  his 
next  departure  for  Sumatra  in  November,  1795,  indicates  that 
his  knowledge,  if  any,  was  not  very  convincing.  This  is  substan- 
tiated by  a fairly  reliable  contemporary  report  that  on  his  next  trip 
in  1796  he  waited  for  a cargo  of  pepper  at  the  British  port  of 
Tapanuli.108  If  he  had  learned  details  of  Susu  this  would  hardly 
have  been  necessary.  What  Carnes  probably  learned  in  Padang  in 
1793  was  that  the  pepper  he  had  seen  arriving  there  in  boats  was 
from  the  northern  states.  Some  member  of  the  Natal  Concern  then 
in  Padang  may  have  obligingly  offered  a supply  at  Tapanuli.  Had 
he  known  of  Susu,  he  probably  would  have  gone  there  directly. 

In  1795  Carnes  finally  bought  a share  in  the  new  schooner 
Rajah  which  was  owned  by  Ebenezer  Beckford  and  the  Peele 
brothers,  Jonathan  and  Willard.109  The  Rajah  left  Salem  for 
“India”  about  November  16,  1795,  with  the  curious  cargo  of 
brandy,  gin,  iron,  tobacco,  salmon,  and  rattles.110  Carnes  arrived 
at  Capetown  before  March  19,  1796,  and  went  on  to  Padang 
where  he  probably  arrived  by  mid-1796.111  There  Carnes  got  in- 
formation about  navigation  to  the  north,  and  arrived  at  Tapanuli 
in  September,  1796,  having  contracted,  probably  with  John 
Prince,  for  delivery  of  pepper  in  December  or  January,  1797. 112 
While  waiting,  it  would  be  surprising  if  Carnes  did  not  find  out 
that  the  pepper  was  grown  at  Susu.  Whether  Prince  failed  to  get 
sufficient  deliveries  at  Tapanuli  and  sent  Carnes  north,  or  whether 
Carnes  went  on  his  own  is  not  known,  but  he  did  go  to  Susu, 
probably  before  March,  1797,  when  the  crop  would  have  been 
ripe.  There  he  took  on  most  of  his  cargo,  paying  $18,000,  and 
went  up  to  Meulaboh  (Analabu),  possibly  for  supplies  (as  later 
ships  did)  or  for  the  balance  of  his  cargo.113  While  lying  at  a 
“small”  Sumatran  port  (probably  Susu  or  Tapanuli)  he  was  board- 

108.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Letter  Book,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Sils- 
bee  to  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  near  Penang. 

109.  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  152. 

no.  Clearance,  Nov.  3,  1795,  gives  cargo  in  Treas.,  French  Spoliations 
Claims,  Salem,  III;  Salem  Gazette , Nov.  17,  1795,  gives  departure  but  no 
date  according  to  Bertha  Manning,  Entrances  and  Clearances  and  Other 
Ship  News  (Salem,  1942,  Typescript  prepared  for  J.  D.  Phillips)  in  Pea- 
body Museum,  Salem  (hereafter  cited  as  Manning'),  I,  12. 

in.  Salem  Gazette,  May  31,  1796,  per  Manning,  I,  27;  exact  date  of 
arrival  in  Padang  is  unknown  since  it  was  after  British  occupation,  whose 
port  records  are  not  available. 

1 1 2.  N.  Silsbee  to  Capt.  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Silsbee,  Letter  Book. 

1 13.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  201. 
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ed  by  ten  or  twelve  men  from  a French  privateer  brig  from  Mauri- 
tius who  thought  the  Rajah  was  English.  Before  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  a fight  occurred  in  which  Carnes’  cook  lost  an  arm  and 
a French  officer  was  killed.  As  soon  as  the  French  saw  Carnes’ 
American  papers,  they  departed  with  apologies.114 

The  Rajah  returned  to  New  York  before  July  19,  1797,  with 
the  first  bulk  cargo  of  pepper  to  enter  the  United  States.115  Tra- 
dition states  that  the  profit  was  700%.  If  this  were  true,  one 
would  expect  Carnes  to  have  hurried  back  for  another  load,  but 
he  waited  for  a year.  One  would  also  expect  a number  of  rivals  to 
have  sent  out  vessels,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  However, 
such  a profit  can  be  substantiated  by  current  prices  of  pepper.  If 
he  made  700%  on  his  investment  of  $18, 000, 116  the  net  profit 
must  have  been  $144,000,  and  the  sale  price  $172,000  after 
adding  $10,000  estimated  costs  and  $18,000  investment.  Since 
the  price  remained  at  $.30  per  pound  from  May  through  Decem- 
ber in  1797,  this  would  have  meant  573,333  pounds  of  pepper 
or  4300  pikuls.  Having  paid  $18,000,  his  cost  price  would  have 
been  $4.11  per  pikul.  Although  this  is  the  lowest  price  recorded 
to  date,117  it  did  fall  lower  during  the  War  of  1812  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  mid- 1 820’s,  but  only  after  prolonged  over-produc- 
tion and  drastically  reduced  demand.  Therefore,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  profit  was  as  great  as  tradition  says. 

After  a trip  to  Europe  for  other  Salem  merchants,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  first  pepper  cargo  was  sold  in  America,  the  Rajah 
was  altered  to  a brig  and  departed  from  Salem  for  "Sumatra”  on 
July  20,  1 798. 118  This  delay  in  sending  the  vessel  back  to  Suma- 
tra after  a profitable  voyage  is  accountable  by  the  possibility  that 
it  had  been  chartered  out  in  advance  of  its  return  by  the  owners 
who  may  not  have  anticipated  such  profits.  The  other  possibility 
is  that,  after  the  capture  of  two  Salem  ships  by  French  privateers, 

1 14.  Salem  Gazette,  July  25  and  21,  1797,  in  Manning,  I,  74-75* 

1 1 5.  Salem  Gazette,  July  2,  1797,  in  Manning,  I,  74;  Saunders  to 
Richard  Crowninshield,  July  21,  1797,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  IX, 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

1 16.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  202. 

1 17.  Crawfurd,  History,  III,  359-364. 

1 18.  Clearance  in  Treas.,  French  Spoliations  Claims,  Salem,  July  14, 
1798;  registration  in  July  14,  1798,  shows  Beckford’s  interest  had  been 
bought  out;  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  July  20,  1798,  in  Manning,  II,  108, 
150. 
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Carnes  may  not  have  wished  to  run  the  risk  of  boarding  by  the 
French  at  Sumatra  again.119 

One  of  the  fables  that  surrounds  the  second  voyage  of  the  Ra- 
jah is  that  Carnes’  destination  was  some  dark  secret.  Contrary 
evidence  is  that:  i)  The  Salem  Gazette  for  July  20,  1798,  said 
he  was  going  to  Sumatra;  2)  The  source  of  pepper  in  the  general 
area  of  the  West  Coast  was  well  known  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  vessels  that  had  been  to  Sumatra  already,  and  the  times 
that  Carnes  himself  had  been  there;  3)  The  Salem  Gazette  for 
July  25,  1797,  already  mentioned  Carnes  lying  off  a “small”  port 
in  Sumatra  at  the  time  of  his  capture;120  4)  At  least  one  Salem 
merchant  knew  he  was  in  North  Sumatra;121  5)  Even  the  name 
Susu  was  probably  known  to  Americans  as  early  as  179 3. 122  The 
only  thing  that  may  have  been  unknown  was  how  to  get  there.  It 
was  purely  a question  of  getting  a good  pilot  at  Padang  or  Benku- 
len,  or  having  the  courage  to  try  without  a pilot. 

Tradition  also  says  there  was  a mad  scramble  to  follow  Carnes 
out  to  Benkulen,  but  neither  the  customs  records  nor  the  Salem 
journals  show  any  rash  of  Sumatra  clearances.123  In  fact  pepper 
was  hardly  profitable  in  July,  1798,  as  it  had  reached  its  lowest 
price  since  the  Revolution  ($.23  per  pound).  It  remained  there 
through  November.124  The  probability  is  that  the  Americans  had 
overstocked  the  market  and  had  little  inducement  to  follow  Carnes. 

The  Benkulen  Trade 

While  Carnes  was  discovering  the  Pepper  Coast,  other  Ameri- 
cans had  continued  the  trade  with  Padang  and  Benkulen.  The 
first  year  in  which  an  American  vessel  reached  Sumatra  via  Cape 
Horn  was  1793.  The  ship  Fair  American  took  that  route  and  ar- 
rived at  Benkulen  on  June  5,  179 3. 125  There  is  no  record  of 

1 1 9.  Captures  of  the  ketch  John  and  brig  Friendship  in  Salem  Gazette, 
Aug.  22,  Oct.  27,  Nov.  17,  1797,  in  Manning,  I,  81,  95,  100. 

120.  Salem  Gazette,  July  25,  1797,  and  July  20,  1798,  Manning,  I,  75, 
and  II,  1 50. 

121. N.  Silsbee  to  Capt.  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Silsbee,  Letter  Book. 

122.  Sims’  knowledge  cited  above,  page  99. 

123.  No  Salem  vessel  cleared  for  the  Far  East  for  five  months,  and  then 
only  for  Tranquebar  ( Hannah , Wyman).  Subsequent  clearances  in  the 
next  year  were  all  for  India  proper,  Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims, 
Salem,  III. 

124.  Bezanson,  Gray  and  Hussey,  Brices,  II,  160. 

125.  Sumatra,  XCIV,  95. 
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American  ships  in  Sumatra  in  1794  although  they  were  probably 
there,  judging  from  the  increasing  frequency  of  arrivals.  The  first 
arrival  recorded  in  1795  was  the  ship  Eliza,  on  September  28. 
It  left  January  2,  1796,  for  Batavia,  probably  without  a cargo.126 

One  cannot  expect  the  British  to  have  been  pleased  with  this 
American  activity.  In  1795  an  American  vessel  first  encountered 
British  administrative  obstruction.  The  ship  Betsy,  which  arrived 
at  Benkulen  on  November  5,  1795,  from  Batavia,  was  detained 
for  having  false  papers.127  It  turned  out  that  Captain  Miller  had 
come  from  the  United  States  in  a sloop  named  Betsy  which  he 
sold  in  Mauritius.  There  he  bought  a former  French  privateer 
which  he  gave  the  same  name.  Falsely  using  the  old  papers  he  took 
a cargo  of  iron  to  Batavia  and  then  went  to  Benkulen.  The  British 
considered  his  switching  papers  ‘reprehensible”  but  were  only  per- 
mitted to  seize  his  vessel  for  concealing  French  ownership.  So 
Miller  was  allowed  to  go  after  he  proved  that  the  ship  was  Ameri- 
can property.  He  left  for  Mauritius  on  January  4,  1796,  probably 
without  cargo,  and  glad  to  have  escaped  British  seizure. 

The  brig  Hind,  Jonathan  Hodges,  which  had  cleared  Salem  for 
“India”  on  May  21,  1795  arrived  at  Benkulen  from  Madeira  on 
November  23,  179 5. 128  His  rivals  had  expected  him  to  do  well 
in  getting  pepper,  but  his  departure  from  Sumatra  for  Bengal  too 
soon  to  get  a cargo  indicates  that  he  was  probably  frightened  off 
by  the  detention  of  the  Betsy.129 

In  contrast,  the  British  welcomed  the  next  American  arrivals 
at  Benkulen.  Having  received  no  specie  since  April,  1795,  the 
rulers  of  Fort  Marlborough  were,  by  June  1,  1796,  desperate  for 
means  to  pay  their  redcoats  and  pepper  planters.  Three  angels 
came  from  the  blue:  the  American  brigs  Fairy  and  Rose  and  the 
ship  Mercury,  well  supplied  with  specie.  The  Council  took  the 
desperate  measure  of  selling  284.1  tons  of  company  pepper  for 
$5 6, 1 7 1. 2 8. 130  The  price  of  $14.3  per  pikul  was  exorbitant,  but 

126.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  134,  322;  from  the  fact  that  the  Eliza  is  twice 
reported  arriving  without  leaving,  it  may  be  assumed  the  second  entry  is 
an  error  for  her  departure. 

127.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  234,  298-302,  322. 

128.  Jacob  Crowninshield  Papers,  Peabody  Museum,  III,  Jacob  to  Rich- 
ard, Nov.  26,  1796,  from  Calcutta. 

129.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  234,  245. 

130.  Marlborough  to  London,  Aug.  19,  1796,  Sumatra,  XXV,  184,  is 
probably  a summary  of  the  whole  transaction  and  average  prices,  whereas 
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there  was  still  a profit  for  the  Americans.131  The  Fairy  was  the 
first  pepper  vessel  sent  by  the  town  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  the 
first  to  enter  Salem  Custom  District  with  pepper.132  For  three  of 
her  owners,  Israel  Thorndike,  Moses  Brown,  and  Joseph  Lee,  this 
was  one  of  the  beginnings  of  great  fortune.  For  the  fourth,  it  was 
death.  The  master  and  part  owner,  Samuel  Cabot,  died  on  the 
way  home  from  Sumatra,  but  his  heirs  received  a part  of  his  estate, 
38,000  pounds  of  pepper  and  25  pounds  of  Sumatra  nutmegs.133 

Of  the  other  vessels  less  is  known.  The  ship  Mercury  came  di- 
rectly from  Boston  on  June  12  and  left  on  July  30  for  St.  Helena 
with  a load  of  pepper.134  Benjamin  Bullock’s  brig  Rose  had  cleared 
for  “Trunkabar”  (Tranquebar,  India)  on  December  21,  1795. 
It  probably  found  no  pepper  there,  so  went  to  Benkulen.  It  left 
in  July,  1796,  loaded  with  pepper.135 

The  East  India  Company  was  furious  over  Benkulen’s  sale  of 
pepper  for  specie,  for  it  enabled  the  Americans  to  dump  over  half 
a million  pounds  of  pepper  on  the  European  market.  London 
wrote:  “we  must  express  entire  disapprobation  of  the  Sale  of  pep- 
per to  neutral  vessels  as  it  must  of  course  materially  interfere  with 
our  Sales  of  that  article  here  for  foreign  Markets.”136  Marlborough 
did  not  hear  the  end  of  the  matter  until  1800,  and  in  1799  the 


the  decision  of  June  27,  1796,  in  Sumatra,  XCVI,  459,  is  obviously  only 
a fraction  of  the  total;  see  also  Sumatra,  LIV,  Marlborough  to  Shore,  July 
9,  1796. 

1 3 1 . Capt.  Cabot’s  pepper  remaining  from  this  voyage  was  assessed  at 
$.28  per  pound  in  Beverly,  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  History  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Cabot  Family  (2  vols.,  Boston:  C.  E.  Goodspeed  & Co.,  1927),  I,  112, 
109.  Multiply  this  by  158,807  pounds  entered  at  the  Customs  House,  A.  F. 
Hitchings,  The  Amount  of  Duties  Paid  into  the  Salem  Custom  House  from 
Aug.  15,  1789  to  April  7,  1851,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem  (hereafter  cited 
as  Hitchings,  Duties ) gives  $44,465.75  value,  less  prime  cost  $17,327 
(1190  pikuls  @ $14.3),  less  $9,050.10  duty  (Hitchings,  Duties ) equals 
$18,088.65. 

132.  The  Fairy  cleared  originally  at  Boston  on  Oct.  30,  1795,  for  “Be- 
tavia”  ( Treas .,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Boston,  IX)  and  later  at  Salem 
on  Dec.  2,  1795  (Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  III);  registra- 
tion in  Hitchings,  Register,  p.  57;  entry  of  Nov.  29,  1796,  in  Hitchings, 
Duties ; see  also  Phillips,  Voyages,  p.  240;  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1796, 
in  Manning,  I,  46;  Porter,  The  Jacksons,  pp.  26,  449. 

133.  Briggs,  Cabot  Family,  I,  112,  109. 

134.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  459,  500. 

135.  N.  Silsbee  to  Capt.  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Silsbee,  Letter  Rook. 

136.  London  to  Benkulen,  May  17,  1797,  Sumatra,  XXI,  57,  par.  28. 
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directors  still  held  it  as  one  of  several  affairs  which  “excited  our 
highest  displeasure.”137 

One  of  the  unusual  results  of  the  American  “discovery”  of  Su- 
matra pepper  was  the  complete  reversal  of  the  supply  of  pepper 
across  the  Atlantic.  Although  figures  for  origin  of  American  im- 
ports for  1 79 1-4  are  missing,  we  may  assume  that  the  bulk  was 
still  coming  from  England  and  the  Netherlands,  which  sold  the 
pepper  from  their  Indonesian  colonies  as  they  had  prior  to  1791. 
A shift  began  to  occur  in  179 1-2  when  America  exported  pepper 
to  Europe  (Hamburg)  for  the  first  time.  In  1793-4  the  United 
States  started  exporting  to  the  Netherlands  and  sent  substantial 
quantities  to  Hamburg  and  Spain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  began  in  that  year.  In  the  next  year  Americans 
exported  their  first  pepper  to  Italy,  France,  and  (North)  Africa. 
This  indicated  that  they  had  discovered  where  the  pepper  sent  to 
Spain  the  year  before  was  marketed.  In  1795-6  Americans  carried 
coals  to  Newcastle  by  exporting  pepper  to  England.  In  1795-6 
a tentative  effort  was  made  to  send  2,300  pounds  of  pepper  to 
China,  but  since  this  was  not  repeated  immediately,  it  may  be 
assumed  the  competition  of  the  British  there  was  too  great.  That 
year  was  the  first  in  which  over  400,000  pounds  was  imported 
into  the  United  States.  The  bulk  came  from  the  British  East  In- 
dies, which  included  Benkulen.  This  contributed  to  the  next 
year’s  export  of  nearly  two  million  pounds,  mostly  to  Europe  with 
a surprisingly  large  quantity  to  the  Netherlands.  By  1796-7  Amer- 
ican imports  from  England  were  nominal.  American  exports  of 
pepper  alone  jumped  from  almost  none  in  1 790-1  to  nearly  two 
million  pounds  in  1796-7  which  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
change.138 

American  vessels  which  went  to  Sumatra  were  naturally  not 
helped  by  the  Europeans  to  get  to  Susu.  Dutch  merchants  at  Pa- 
dang  in  particular  gave  dismal  accounts  of  navigation  along  the 
northwest  coast  and  probably  exaggerated  stories  of  “piracy”  to 
scare  off  the  Americans.139  A more  important  deterrent  was  pro- 
vided when  the  British  supplied  Susu  pepper  at  small  risk  in  Ben- 

137.  Reply,  May  18,  1798,  Sumatra,  XXV,  275,  par.  19;  London’s  re- 
minder, June  5,  1799,  Sumatra,  XXI,  114-115,  par.  n;  Benkulen  reply, 
April  13,  1800,  Sumatra,  XXV,  389;  London  to  Bengal,  May  29,  1799, 
Sumatra,  XVIII,  pars.  8 and  1. 

138.  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  VII,  113,  381. 

139.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  pp.  202-203. 
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kulen.  The  Company  in  London  was  still  unable  to  understand 
Benkulen ’s  need  for  specie  and  forced  the  post  to  resort  to  the 
purchase  of  specie  from  the  Americans  again  within  a year.  It 
must  have  been  with  the  hope  of  another  sale  of  specie  that  Israel 
Thorndike  of  Beverly  sent  out  the  ship  Sally,  Obear,  within  a 
month  of  the  time  his  brig  Fairy  got  home.140  Disappointed  in  get- 
ting pepper  at  Benkulen,  Captain  Obear  offered  $12,000  in  specie 
for  which  the  British  gladly  paid  on  August  10,  1797,  a premium 
in  bills  on  the  Company  in  Bengal.141  The  Fort  Marlborough 
Council  made  Obear  wait  for  his  bill  until  a letter  could  be  sent 
off  to  Bengal.  Obear  protested  the  delay  in  vain.142  The  ship  Olive 
Branch,  which  arrived  just  as  Obear  was  leaving,  was  probably 
no  more  lucky  than  he  in  getting  pepper  since  it  came  home  via 
Batavia.143  The  Sally  was  captured  by  the  French  but  was  allowed 
to  escape  when  it  lost  a foreyard  and  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
its  captor.144 

After  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Stag  at  Benkulen  from  Dover  on 
October  3,  1797,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  American  call  at 
Benkulen  until  1800.145  This  was  partially  due  to  the  low  prices 
of  pepper  and  overstocking  of  the  market,  which  was  mentioned 
before.  The  promulgation  of  the  Jay  Treaty  in  India  in  September 
30,  1796,  probably  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  coasting  trade 
between  India  and  Sumatra.146  This  trade  was  specifically  for- 
bidden by  Article  Thirteen  and  we  have  noticed  how  most  of  the 
Benkulen  voyages  have  been  from  India.  A third  factor  was  prob- 
ably the  refusal  of  Fort  Marlborough  to  sell  any  pepper  after 
having  been  so  sternly  reprimanded  by  London  for  its  1796  sale. 

140.  Owners  were  same  as  the  Fairy  with  the  substitution  of  Ebenezer 
Preble  for  Cabot,  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  167. 

1 4 1.  Consultation,  Aug.  10,  1787,  Sumatra,  XCVII,  680;  Marlborough 
to  Gov.  Gen.  Shore,  Aug.  18,  1787,  Sumatra,  LIV,  par.  4. 

142.  Notes  of  protest,  Aug.  18,  1787,  Sumatra,  XCVII,  701. 

143.  Sumatra,  XCVII,  697;  entry  in  Hitchings,  Duties,  and  Salem  Ga- 
zette, Feb.  16  and  May  22,  1798,  in  Manning,  II,  117,  135;  registry  in 
Hitchings,  Registries,  p.  135;  Phillips,  Voyages,  p.  335;  Treas.,  French 
Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  III. 

144.  Jan.  28-Feb.  14,  1798,  Salem  Gazette,  May  1,  1798,  in  Manning, 
II,  130. 

145.  Sumatra,  XXIII,  item  352;  in  Sumatra,  XCVIII,  59,  it  is  not  listed 
but  a Capt.  Stone’s  ship  Elizabeth  came  from  Dover  on  Oct.  18. 

146.  Rufus  King  Papers,  LXXXVI,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Furber, 
“Beginnings,”  pp.  244  ff. 
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Extension  of  the  Susu  Trade 

Since  there  was  no  particular  secrecy  about  Carnes’  destination, 
only  low  prices  can  account  for  his  not  having  any  competition  on 
the  Pepper  Coast.  In  1798-9  the  only  American  ship  that  bother- 
ed with  Sumatra  was  Carnes’  Raj  ah. 147  It  probably  got  its  cargo  at 
Susu  in  the  spring  of  1799,  for  Carnes  was  not  back  in  America 
until  October  10,  1799.  Again  he  made  no  secret  of  having  been 
to  Sumatra. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of  Carnes’  voyage  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  collection  of  Indonesian  arts  and  ethnology  in  the 
United  States.  Carnes  donated  some  Atjehnese  curiosities  to  the 
new  East  India  Marine  Society  in  Salem,  and  they  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  collections  of  Asiatic  ethnology  which  can  be  seen 
today  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.148  The  price  of  pepper 
had  recovered  to  $.37  a pound  in  August,  1799,  so  that  Carnes’ 
profits  must  have  been  very  close  to  600%  .149  This  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  amount  that  tradition  assigns  to  his  first  voyage.150 

Can  the  next  voyage  then  be  the  one  in  which  Carnes  was  sup- 
posedly followed  to  Sumatra?  There  is  still  no  evidence  of  clear- 
ances for  Sumatra  after  the  Rajah's  departure  on  a third  voyage 
on  June  20,  1800. 151  There  were  a number  of  Salem  clearances 
for  the  Far  East  generally  around  the  time  of  Carnes’  arrival  in 
1799,  but  the  fact  that  they  precede  his  arrival  and  are  seldom 
to  Sumatra  makes  it  more  plausible  that  it  was  high  prices  of 
colonial  produce  in  general  that  was  drawing  ships  out,  rather 
than  Sumatra  pepper.152 

147.  The  appearance  of  the  ship  Perserverence  of  Salem  off  Nias  on 
Dec.  13,  1799,  seems  to  have  been  purely  a landfall,  since  it  appeared  in 
Calcutta  two  weeks  later,  Phillips,  Voyages,  p.  355. 

148.  See  picture  facing  p.  8 in  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  described  pp. 
8-9. 

149.  Bezanson,  Gray  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160;  James  W.  Snyder,  Jr., 
“Spices,  Silks  and  Teas,”  Americana,  XXXVI  (Jan.,  1942),  p.  25,  note. 

150.  If  his  158,544  pounds  brought  $.35  per  pound,  the  sale  price 
would  have  been  $55,490;  if  he  paid  $6  per  pikul  for  1190  pikuls,  his 
cost  would  have  been  $7,140  and  his  gross  profit  $48,350. 

1 51.  Salem  Gazette,  June  20,  1800,  in  Manning,  III,  281  ff. 

152.  For  instance,  the  Belisarius,  Skerry,  left  for  Tranquebar  before 
Carnes  arrived.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  four  vessels  cleared  for  various 
ports  of  the  Far  East,  but  none  for  Sumatra,  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  27,  Nov. 
15,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  27,  in  Manning,  II,  238,  245,  252.  On  price  rise  see 
Appendix  B of  this  article  and  Thomas  Tooke,  A History  of  Prices  (2  vols., 
London:  Longman,  Orme,  etc.,  1838),  I,  233. 
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In  fact,  the  only  Salem  clearance  for  Sumatra  for  a whole  year 
after  Carnes’  return  in  1799  was  that  of  the  brig  George  Wash- 
ington on  December  26,  1799. 153  The  interesting  thing  about 
this  vessel  is  that,  of  its  seven  owners,  only  two  retained  an  inter- 
est until  its  loss  in  1806.  One  of  them  was  Ebenezer  Beckford.154 
It  was  he  who  had  an  interest  in  the  first  voyage  of  the  Rajah , and 
therefore  undoubtedly  knew  about  Susu  since  Carnes  had  to  con- 
vince him  to  send  the  Rajah  in  1795.  This  is  probably  the  clue  to 
the  extension  of  the  Susu  trade.  In  1799,  outside  of  Carnes  and 
Peeles,  only  Beckford  may  have  known  of  the  mechanics  of  getting 
to  Susu. 

The  George  Washington's  outward  cargo  was  butter,  spirits, 
wine,  chocolate,  and  $21,149  in  specie.  The  day  after  its  clear- 
ance, the  brig  Joseph  cleared  from  Boston  for  Sumatra  with  a 
mixed  cargo.  The  fact  that  it  carried  no  specie  indicates  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  need  of  it  in  the  Susu  trade.155  The  Rajah's 
clearance  for  Sumatra  on  June  18,  1800,  was  followed  only  by 
the  Boston  brig  Hazard  on  July  3,  1800.  Like  the  Joseph,  the 
Hazard  also  carried  a mixed  cargo  which  portended  a slow  trip  for 
pepper.156  Actually,  these  vessels  only  went  to  Benkulen. 

Only  three  of  the  thirteen  vessels  which  cleared  for  Sumatra  in 
1800  and  1801  went  to  Susu.  The  rest  went  to  Benkulen  and 
Padang  only.  Two  of  these  were  fortunate  in  getting  pepper  car- 
goes at  Benkulen.  Despite  Commissioner  Ewer’s  assurances  to  Lon- 
don that  he  would  not  repeat  the  “impolitic”  sale  of  pepper  to 
Americans,157  the  capture  of  the  Company  supply  ship  Kent  with 
a cargo  of  20,000  pounds  worth  of  specie  forced  him  into  the 
same  dilemma  as  his  predecessors.158  An  unnamed  American  ves- 
sel, possibly  the  Hazard  of  Boston,  sold  him  $28,000  specie  for 
bills  on  Bengal.  He  was  still  short  when  the  ship  Belisarius  ar- 
rived. The  master  of  the  Belisarius  must  have  had  a vague  idea 
of  the  northern  ports  since  he  was  bound  for  Tapanuli.  Failing  to 
get  into  that  port  due  to  bad  weather  he  went  to  Benkulen  in 

1 53.  Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  Record  of  Clearances 
(1799-1802),  IV;  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  3,  1800,  in  Manning,  III,  253. 

154.  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  72. 

155.  Dec.  27,  1799,  Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Boston,  Clear- 
ances, XIX. 

1 56.  Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  Clearances,  IV;  Boston 
Clearances,  XXII. 

157.  Ewer  to  London,  April  13,  1800,  Sumatra,  XXV,  389,  par.  n. 

158.  Ewer  to  Lodon,  May  1,  1801,  Sumatra,  XXV,  514. 
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March,  1801. 159  There  he  found  the  British  low  in  money  and 
overstocked  with  pepper  which  the  Natal  Concern  had  sent  down 
in  November,  1800,  in  liquidation  of  its  debt.  Figuring  that  he 
might  prevent  the  Americans  from  going  to  Susu  on  their  own, 
Commissioner  Ewer  sold  the  Belisarius  200  tons  at  $1 1 per  pikul, 
making  a profit  of  $3000  on  the  deal.160  While  the  pepper  was 
being  delivered  the  ship  Mercury  arrived,  and  its  supercargo 
tempted  Ewer  by  depositing  his  specie  in  the  treasury  for  safe- 
keeping. The  temptation  was  too  great,  for  Ewer  soon  sold  him 
125  tons  of  pepper  at  the  same  price.161  The  ship  Margaret,  which 
had  left  the  same  day  as  the  Belisarius,  arrived  too  late  to  partici- 
pate and  went  on  to  Batavia  where  it  luckily  obtained  the  fifth  of 
those  lucrative  Dutch  charters  to  go  to  Japan.162  The  ship  Anna 
of  Boston  arrived  at  Benkulen  in  May,  1801,  and  at  once  went 
northward  on  an  exploratory  voyage.  The  ship  got  no  further  north 
than  Tapanuli  where  a month’s  stay  indicates  it  loaded  with  pep- 
per, probably  from  the  Natal  Concern  supplies.  It  seems  to  have 
completed  loading  at  Padang  and  then  gone  home  to  Boston.163 
The  loading  places  of  the  Boston  vessels  Constellation  and  Camilla 
are  unknown,  but  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  known  vessels  on  the 
Pepper  Coast  it  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that  they  went  to 
Benkulen  or  Padang  as  did  the  majority  of  Americans  in  1800 
and  1801.  One  of  these  was  the  Boston  brig  Hazard  owned  partly 
by  Stephen  Higgjnson,  the  great-grandnephew  of  Nathaniel  who 
had  helped  found  Benkulen.164 

159.  John  Crowninshield,  Log  America  1801,  May  6,  1801,  in  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem. 

160.  March  26,  1801,  consultation,  Sumatra,  Vol.  Cl,  1010-1012;  Bar- 
ham to  Ewer,  April  7,  1801,  in  Sumatra,  Vol.  Cl,  1028;  Skerry’s  difficul- 
ties in  Sumatra,  Cl,  1025-1026. 

1 61.  Consultation,  April  4,  1801,  Sumatra,  Cl,  1031;  Sheppard’s  letters 
of  April  6 and  9 in  Sumatra,  Cl,  1027,  1031;  quantity  from  Ewer  to 
London,  May  1,  1801,  Sumatra,  XXV,  514. 

162.  Logs  by  George  Cleveland  in  Essex,  1800M,  and  Samuel  Derby  in 
Journals,  East  India  Marine  Society,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem  (hereafter 
cited  as  Marine  Soc.'),  IX;  also  Charles  Trow,  The  Old  Shipmasters  of 
Salem  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905),  p 153,  and  J.  D.  Phillips, 
“The  Voyage  of  the  Margaret  in  1801  ...  in  American  Antiquarian  Soc. 
Proceedings,  LIV  (1944),  314-317,  329. 

163.  Marine  Soc.,  I,  No.  5,  and  portions  in  Essex,  1800A,  pp.  365-441; 
the  question  of  why  these  vessels  returned  home  instead  of  going  directly 
to  Europe  will  be  discussed  below. 

164.  Henry  Wheatland,  “Materials  for  a Genealogy  of  the  Higginson 
Family,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  V (1863),  33-42;  Furber, 
“Beginnings,”  p.  254. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Ewer  was  severely  reprimanded  for  his 
sales  of  pepper  to  the  Mercury  and  Belisarius,  and  that  was  the 
last  time  pepper  was  sold  at  Benkulen.  The  consequences  were 
serious.  The  prohibition  removed  a market  for  the  Natal  Concern's 
pepper  and  a means  of  repaying  its  debt.165  Worse,  it  meant  the 
doom  of  Benkulen  itself.  Had  pepper  continued  to  be  available  at 
a British  port,  Americans  might  have  been  attracted  away  from 
Susu  as  Ewer  envisaged.  The  British  relied  upon  the  traditional 
advantage  of  monopoly  which  Maraden  shows  was  possible  only 
because  treacherous  surf  and  lack  of  harbors  kept  out  strangers.166 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  pointed  out  that  the  great  error  was  this 
monopoly:  “Had  trade  been  attracted  to  Tappanooly  from  the 
Northern  ports,  or  anything  like  a system  of  free  intercourse,  it 
would  long  ago  have  become  the  depot  for  the  Northern  ports,  and 
the  Natal  Concern  would  not  have  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of  the 
large  advances  which  it  had  made,  and  which  it  was  prevented 
from  ever  recovering  by  the  establishment  of  the  direct  intercourse 
between  those  ports  and  the  Americans,  an  event  which  is  mainly 
attributable  to  its  want  of  capacity  to  embrace  so  extensive  a field, 
and  to  the  natural  supineness  of  a concern  so  established  in  refer- 
ence to  public  objects,  and  which  as  it  was  formed  so  expressly  for 
private  gain,  could  not  reasonably  expect  much  support  from  high- 
er authorities  . . .”167  We  can  see  in  this  the  trend  of  Raffles' 
thinking  in  favor  of  free  trade  entrepots.  The  American  ruin  of 
the  Natal  Concern  must  have  strongly  influenced  his  concept  of 
establishing  Singapore.  History  proved  him  right,  for  later,  as 
Singapore  and  Penang  grew,  American  trade  with  Sumatra  de- 
clined. 

With  Benkulen  closed,  Americans  quickly  turned  to  the  cheap- 
er but  more  risky  supply  of  pepper  at  Susu.  It  was  not  until  late 
1801  that  exact  knowledge  of  Susu  became  general. 

By  the  close  of  1800  that  exact  knowledge  was  still  confined 
to  three  captains,  Carnes  of  the  Rajah , Webb  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington, and  George  G.  Smith  of  the  Borneo.  The  latter  had  dis- 

165.  In  1793  the  concern  had  its  first  losses.  It  regained  solvency  briefly 
in  1798  and  was  finally  bankrupt  in  1804.  Prince  to  Martin,  Dec.  29, 
1806,  Sumatra,  CX,  282,  Sumatra,  L,  642,  par.  13;  Biddons  to  London, 
Jan.  27,  1814,  Sumatra,  XLVI. 

166.  Marsden,  History,  p.  130. 

167.  Raffles  to  Swinston,  July  30,  1821,  Sumatra,  L,  642-643,  par.  13. 
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covered  it  by  chance.  The  Boston  ship  Borneo , sent  out  in  1800 
by  a group  of  merchants  which  included  the  famous  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins,  was  the  third  American  vessel  to  reach  Susu. 
Leaving  Boston  just  after  the  George  Washington , its  Gloucester 
captain,  George  G.  Smith,  apparently  learned  of  the  Pepper  Coast 
by  inquiring  at  Tranquebar  in  India.  He  loaded  with  pepper  at 
Susu  and  returned  to  Boston.  The  earliest  log  of  a voyage  to  the 
Pepper  Coast  of  Sumatra  now  extant  is  the  one  written  on  this 
trip  by  Benjamin  Somes.168 

The  return  of  the  George  Washington  to  Salem  on  October  22, 
1800,  marks  the  end  of  the  exclusive  trade.169  The  brig  probably 
had  too  many  owners  to  keep  any  sort  of  a secret,  and  in  1800 
dozens  of  ships  cleared  for  Sumatra. 

However,  in  1801  the  name  of  only  one  captain  was  added  to 
the  list  of  those  who  knew  of  Susu — John  Crowninshield  of  the 
ship  America.  John  may  have  gotten  his  information  from  his 
brother  Clifford  who  was  part  owner  of  the  George  Washington 
voyage  of  the  previous  year,  but  his  main  source  seems  to  have 
been  the  master  of  the  Borneo  who  lived  in  Boston.  Captain  Smith 
advised  Crowninshield  of  the  dangers  of  allowing  natives  aboard 
at  night,  of  the  need  to  take  his  own  weights,  and  to  watch  care- 
fully for  cheating.  He  told  him  that  Rajah  Lapadopah  (Libbe 
Duppoh)  was  a “good  man  but  his  Subjects  are  a set  of  bad  fel- 
lows."170 

The  log  of  the  ship  America , the  fifth  known  American  vessel 
on  the  Pepper  Coast,  is  very  detailed  and  has  fortunately  been 
preserved.171  In  it  the  master  recorded  that  after  all  of  the  stories 
he  had  been  told  about  Malay  treachery,  he  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised that  the  natives  “treat  us  very  civilly  and  render  us  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  friendship.  They  dare  not  injour  us  and  in 
fact  it  appears  to  be  far  from  their  wish."  Sumatran  hospitality 
was  so  generous  that  Crowninshield  could  not  help  remarking  that 

168.  Benjamin  Somes,  A Journal  of  a Voyage,  Houghton  Library,  MS, 
Am.  449,  27,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

169.  Hitchings,  Duties.  This  was  probably  a profitable  voyage,  N.  Sils- 
bee  to  C.  Crowninshield,  Sept.  1800  congratulating  him  on  the  voyage 
in  Clifford  Crowninshield  Papers,  I,  Peabody  Museum. 

170.  George  Smith  to  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Feb.  16,  1801,  in  Log 
America,  1801  Misc.  Accounts,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

171.  Log,  America,  1801;  the  log  has  been  reproduced  in  part  with  a 
few  errors  in  Howard  Corning,  “John  Croninshield  in  the  America  III  at 
Sumatra,  1801,”  EIHC,  LXXX  (1944),  1 39-1 57. 
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in  few  countries  in  the  world  would  a stranger  be  welcomed  on 
the  streets  and  treated  to  free  food  and  refreshment  as  he  was  in 
Sumatra.  The  Americans  apparently  made  an  impression  by  the 
application  of  that  peculiar  American  philosophy  of  friendliness 
wThich  Elihu  Yale  had  mentioned.  When  asked  to  assist  the  par- 
ties to  a native  dispute,  Crowninshield  refused,  saying  he  “had  no 
right  to  interfear  in  their  internal  affairs  . . .”172  He  advised  them 
to  enforce  their  own  laws  and  not  permit  foreign  meddling  lest 
they  regret  it.  Americans  generally  followed  Crowninshield’s  sound 
policy. 

Thus,  the  groundwork  for  a successful  American  trade  with 
Sumatra  was  laid;  the  American  citizen  avoided  getting  mixed  up 
in  local  disputes.  As  long  as  its  citizens  followed  this  wise  policy, 
the  United  States  government  had  no  more  to  do  than  protect 
them  from  European  warfare.  In  1799,  when  French  depreda- 
tions were  at  their  height,  the  American  government  sent  its  first 
naval  vessel  to  the  Far  East.  Significantly,  its  destination  was  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  between  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  barely  nascent 
pepper  trade  was  only  part  of  the  Oriental  trade  that  had  to  be 
protected.  The  mission  was  actually  an  appreciation  of  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  Straits  in  relation  to  the  whole  Far  Eastern 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  vessel  chosen  was  the  Essex,  a frigate  of  860  tons  which 
had  been  built  in  1799  by  the  citizens  of  Salem  for  protection  of 
American  shipping.  Captain  Edward  Preble  was  ordered  to  use  the 
Essex  to  convoy  some  East  India  ships  to  the  Orient  and  to  pro- 
tect United  States  trade  “particularly  in  the  Streights  of  Sunda 
”173  Having  left  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  January  7,  1800, 
with  its  convoy,  the  Essex  cruised  in  the  Straits  between  Sumatra 
and  Java  from  May  7 to  July  2 and  returned  to  New  York  on 
November  29,  1800. 174  Unfortunately  the  beneficial  value  of  the 

172 . Log,  America,  1801;  Coming’s  account,  p.  152. 

173.  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of  War,  III  (1799-1800),  to  Preble  Nov. 
I5>  I799>  PP«  55>  56,  and  Dec.  11,  1799,  p.  121,  repeating  Sever’s  orders, 
p.  1 1 7,  in  Naval  Records  Groups,  National  Archives,  Washington  (here- 
after cited  as  Navy);  Prehle  Papers  in  Manuscript  Div.,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, II  (1799-1800),  Stoddert  to  Preble,  Oct.  21,  1799,  and  Nov.  15, 
1799. 

174.  From  the  two  extant  logs:  Rufus  Low’s  Journal  U.S.S.  Essex  in 
Manuscript  Div.,  Library  of  Congress,  Prehle  Papers,  III  (1 800-1)  and 
Lt.  Richard  Beale’s  Journal  of  the  U.S.  Frigate  Essex  in  a private  collec- 
tion, photostat  in  Essex,  1799E. 
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cruise  was  reduced  by  not  sending  a replacement.  Only  a month 
later,  on  August  8,  the  French  took  the  ship  Aurora  of  Newport 
in  the  straits.175 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  pattern  of  American 
relations  with  Sumatra  was  fairly  well  set.  A group  of  unusually 
enterprising  merchants  from  the  northern  coast  of  Massachusetts 
had  discovered  the  secret  pepper  plantations  of  the  Natal  Concern. 
Jealousy  having  blinded  the  Europeans  to  the  advantages  of  acting 
as  intermediaries  for  the  newcomers,  the  Americans  went  directly 
to  the  natives.  Since  they  offered  peaceful  trade  and  high  prices 
instead  of  political  conquest  and  monopoly,  the  Americans  were 
welcomed.  The  American  government  remained  consciously  aloof 
from  direct  support,  offering  only  naval  protection  against  Euro- 
pean depredations  and  tariff  protection  against  European  monopo- 
lies. 


Mechanics  of  the  Pepper  Trade 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  how  the  pepper  trade  developed,  it 
is  appropriate  to  elaborate  upon  the  unusual  mechanics  of  the 
trade  which  many  Massachusetts  merchants  learned  by  1802. 176 

Because  of  the  large  capital  investment  required  a venture  was 
usually  made  by  a group  of  merchants  who  contracted  to  share 
costs  and  profits.  Later,  after  capital  accumulated,  it  became  com- 
mon for  a single  man  like  Joseph  Peabody,  John  Lowell  Gardner, 
or  Israel  Thorndike,  or  a family  like  the  Crowninshields,  to  as- 
sume the  whole  risk.  To  the  last,  a firm  like  Silsbee,  Pickman  & 
Stone  represented  a continuation  of  the  group  ventures. 

The  first  investment  was  a vessel,  which  cost  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.177  The  ship,  which  is  a three-masted, 

175.  Letter  of  A.  Clark  and  W.  Wood,  Sept.  27,  1800,  in  Navy , Area 
10  File,  Box  1,  folio  0-1800,  which  is  a photostat  of  the  original  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Society,  Boston. 

176.  These  remarks  are  compiled  after  having  read  and  abstracted  the 
several  hundred  logs  of  Sumatra  voyages  which  are  in  the  Essex  Institute, 
Peabody  Museum,  Houghton  Library,  Beverly  Historical  Society,  and  Bos- 
ton Public  Library. 

177.  May  9 and  24,  1803,  Jacob  Crowninshield  Papers , Peabody  Mu- 
seum, Salem,  III;  the  America  was  sold  for  $28,000  which  was  far  above 
expectations  of  $6,000  to  $15,000.  In  the  same  month  the  Crowninshields 
bought  the  Margaret  “cheap”  at  $12,750.  Costs  rose  later  as  the  size  of 
vessels  increased;  for  instance,  the  398-ton  bark  Ceres  was  bought  for 
$22,000  in  1850  according  to  the  Salem  Register,  Feb.  17  (?),  1850. 
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square-rigged  vessel,  was  preferred.  However,  the  two-masted 
square-rigged  brig  was  popular  in  the  1820’s  and  1830’s,  and  the 
three-masted  bark  (with  its  aftermast  fore-and-aft  rigged)  became 
very  common  in  later  days.  The  type  of  vessel  used  in  the  Suma- 
tra trade  did  not  differ  from  that  in  the  other  foreign  trades  of 
the  United  States.  The  vessels  were  small  compared  to  those  the 
British  used  in  the  Far  East,  and  were  better  suited  for  coasting 
and  entering  shallow  ports.  The  average  size  was  about  275  tons, 
with  outside  limits  of  100  (the  Cadet ) and  654  (the  America  I) 
tons. 

The  ship  procured,  the  owners  then  engaged  the  master.  He 
was  often  a mate  of  a vessel  which  had  been  to  Sumatra  recently. 
Frequently,  the  master  bought  a share  of  the  venture  himself,  but 
if  he  had  too  little  capital  he  would  be  given  a salary  of  about 
$2  5 00. 178  In  addition,  he  was  given  the  “Captain’s  privilege”  to 
buy,  freight,  and  sell  about  5000  pounds  of  pepper  on  his  own 
account. 

Crew  members  were  hired  at  about  $14.00  per  month.  The 
sailor’s  attitude  was  epitomized  by  these  lines  written  in  1841  by 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  pepper  brig  Tuskar: 

For  the  coast  of  Sumatra  now  I’m  bound, 
pepper  for  to  get  if  there’s  any  to  be  found. 

From  thence  for  Europe  if  the  Lord  spares  my  life, 

And  back  again  to  Beverly  to  get  a pretty  w[ife].179 

Well  he  might  hope  that  the  Lord  spare  his  life  because  the  Su- 
matra trade  had  more  than  the  usual  share  of  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks. Hundreds  of  Americans  were  buried  in  Atjeh  and  at  sea 
after  having  died  of  cholera,  dysentery,  or  malaria. 

In  the  early  days,  owners  followed  the  standard  practice  of  the 
Far  Eastern  trade  and  hired  a “supercargo”  who  was,  as  the  title 
implies,  placed  in  charge  of  the  cargo.  Usually  the  supercargo  was 
a son  of  one  of  the  owners  or  another  young  man  being  trained 
in  the  business.  Since  there  was  no  outward  cargo  to  sell,  and  the 

178.  J.  Crowninshield  Papers,  III,  Dec.  16,  1801.  The  salary  was  still 
$2000  to  $3000  for  a 9-  to  12-month  voyage  in  1831  according  to  Nath. 
Silsbee  to  Sec.  Levi  Woodbury,  Aug.  3,  1831,  in  Misc.  Letters,  Aug.,  1831, 
VI,  no.  9,  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington. 

179.  Isaac  W.  Baker,  Copy  Log  of  Brig  “Tuskar,”  in  Beverly  Historical 
Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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purchase  of  pepper  was  so  closely  linked  with  navigation  of  the 
coast,  the  owners  usually  saved  the  $750  salary  or  5%  commis- 
sion of  the  supercargo  by  making  the  master  supercargo.180  Having 
charge  of  both  the  vessel  and  the  cargo,  the  postion  of  master  was 
thus  one  of  greater  responsibility  than  in  most  Far  Eastern  voyages. 
His  salary  and  privilege  in  one  voyage  often  enabled  him  to  buy 
a share  of  his  next  voyage,  and  eventually  a whole  vessel.  Then 
he  would  frequently  retire  to  the  comfortable  position  of  merchant 
shipowner. 

The  hardest  job  in  fitting  out  a voyage  was  the  accumulation 
of  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  silver  dollars,  a large  fortune  in  those 
days.  The  most  difficult  thing  about  it  was  that  American,  Mexi- 
can, or  any  old  Spanish  silver  dollar  would  not  do.  It  had  to  be  the 
Carolus  or  Ferdinandus  ‘pillared”  Spanish  real  (minted  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  III  of  Spain,  1759-1788,  and  Charles  IV,  1788- 
1808,  and  Ferdinand  VII,  18 14- 18 33). 181  The  reason  for  this 
eccentric  cargo  will  be  explained  later.  When  available,  these 
dollars  sold  at  approximately  par  with  the  U.  S.  dollar,  with  the 
addition  of  a broker’s  premium.  The  calculation  of  business  costs 
was  immensely  simplified  since  cost  price  of  pepper  in  Sumatra 
was  quoted  in  the  same  exchange  as  the  sale  price  in  America. 
The  dollar  and  the  symbol  $ can  be  used  interchangeably  for  the 
U.  S.  dollar  and  the  Spanish  real  or  dollar.  Since  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar was  a standard  of  exchange  throughout  the  American  conti- 
nents as  well  as  Asia,  and  its  value  was  used  for  all  “colonial  pro- 
duce” in  Europe,  the  world  came  as  close  to  having  an  interna- 
tional currency  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  it  ever  has. 

In  addition  to  the  compact  kegs  and  boxes  of  dollars,  the  only 
other  cargo  was  a chest  or  two  of  Smyrna  opium  for  sale  in  Suma- 
tra,182 food  and  water  for  a year,  and  a large  quantity  of  sailcloth. 
The  latter  would  occupy  the  sailors  during  the  long  voyage  making 

180.  Salary  according  to  D.  C.  Bacon  to  Eben  Crocker,  Nov.  1,  1834, 
in  Crocker  Papers,  No.  1,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem;  commission  granted 
by  Stephen  Girard  to  Robt.  Bethell,  Jr.  in  Letter  Book  8,  No.  418,  Nov. 
17,  1802,  in  Girard  Papers,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 8 1.  Mexican  dollars  were  entirely  refused  according  to  W.  L.  Ritter, 
“Korte  Aantekeningen  over  het  Ryk  van  Atjin,”  Tydschrift  voor  Neder- 
lands  Indie,  II,  part  1 (1839),  78-79. 

182.  A chest  weighed  a pikul  of  1 33-1/3  lbs.,  but  often  varied  from 
100  to  160  lbs.;  Great  Britain,  House  of  Lords,  Select  Committee  on  the 
East-India  Co.,  Report  ...  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Company  (London:  East 
India  Co.,  1830),  pp.  20,  728. 
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bags  to  carry  the  pepper  from  shore  to  ship.  Since  the  hold  was 
empty,  the  vessel  had  to  be  weighted  down  with  tons  of  ballast. 
Granite  from  Cape  Ann,  marble  from  Tuscany,  and  native  rock 
from  Tangier,  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  Riviera  all  lie  on  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Sumatran  coast  where  it  was  dumped  by  hun- 
dreds of  American  vessels.  American  cotton  textiles  were  success- 
fully introduced  in  later  years,  but  seldom  replaced  specie. 

Crew  and  cargo  secured,  the  owners  tried  to  get  their  vessel  off 
well  before  the  end  of  the  year  so  that  it  would  be  on  the  coast 
before  the  pepper  harvest  started  coming  in  in  March.  The  normal 
passage  averaged  1 1 2 days  or  sixteen  weeks.  The  record  trip  be- 
tween Sumatra  and  North  America  was  74  days,  set  by  the  coffee 
clipper  ship  Hussar  in  1859.  For  the  13,657  sailing  miles  from 
Boston  to  Sumatra,183  the  speed  of  5 m.p.h.  is  a bit  faster  than 
a man  could  walk  it,  that  is  if  he  needed  no  rest.  Usually  one  stop 
was  made  en  route  for  fresh  water.  Stops  in  order  of  popularity 
were:  the  British  island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
the  French  island  of  Mauritius  off  Madagascar.  Capetown  was 
used  only  for  emergencies  in  early  years  as  was  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  in  later  years.  The  stops  give  a general  idea  of  the  route: 
southeast  through  the  Atlantic,  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  a great  sweep,  and  northeast  to  Sumatra. 

After  a trip  of  over  13,000  miles,  the  captains  managed  to  hit 
the  desired  landfall  with  amazing  accuracy — it  was  Simalur, 
known  to  Americans  as  Hog  Island  from  the  large  number  of  wild 
boar  found  there.  From  its  northern  point  it  was  90  miles  north- 
east to  the  port  of  Susu.  The  approach  to  the  coast  was  an  extreme- 
ly tricky  matter  due  to  the  numberless  coral  reefs  which  were  un- 
mentioned in  Horsburgh’s  Directory.184  American  knowledge  of 
the  coast  came  by  word  of  mouth  and  from  beautifully  kept  logs, 
some  of  which  were  transcribed  by  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
of  Salem.  Americans  made  their  own  surveys  and  those  charts 
printed  in  Salem  from  1833  to  1838  by  Captains  Endicott  and 

183,  Dudley  Pickman,  Journal : Ship  Anna , MS,  East  India  Marine  Soc., 
I,  No.  5,  p.  361. 

184.  Most  of  the  early  Massachusetts  masters  used  Horsburgh’s  Direc- 
tory. Early  Philadelphia  vessels  may  have  used  the  French  charts  of  de 
Mannevillette,  three  of  which  were  found  in  the  Girard  Collection  in 
Philadelphia. 
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Gillis  are  among  the  best  surveys  of  the  Northwest  Coast  today.183 

Experienced  captains  usually  went  straight  to  the  nearest  pep- 
per port,  but  occasionally  went  with  the  newcomers  to  Meulaboh 
for  services.  That  port  produced  a little  pepper,  but  sold  it  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  southern  ports  so  that  its  main  function  was 
a service  port.  Since  many  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  obtained 
fresh  water,  vegetables,  and  chickens  there,  it  was  a good  place  to 
check  the  reports  of  prices  and  loads  of  ships  which  had  gone  or 
were  now  loading  on  the  coast.  Here  too,  a master  often  picked 
up  his  native  “Jerry  toolis”  (Malay:  ]uru  tulis — secretary)  whose 
knowledge  of  English  qualified  him  to  act  as  interpreter,  inter- 
mediary, bargainer,  weighmaster,  and  general  agent.  The  position 
obviously  had  lucrative  possibilities,  and  the  most  famous  of  them, 
Po  Adam,  became  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant.186 

From  arrival  at  the  pepper  port  until  departure,  an  unwritten 
but  rigid  code  governed  the  captain’s  behavior.  If  he  found  an- 
other vessel  in  port,  it  was  courteous  to  go  aboard  to  pay  his  re- 
spects and  discuss  the  market  with  his  competitor.  He  was  not  to 
bid  against  the  first-comer,  but  go  on  to  another  port.  If  he  were 
late  in  the  season  and  found  all  ports  full  and  the  supply  exhaust- 
ed, his  instructions  usually  allowed  him  to  go  on  to  Penang  if 
pepper  were  insisted  upon,  or  to  Padang  for  coffee,  Batavia  for 
coffee  or  sugar,  or  even  to  Calcutta  or  Manila.  However,  if  the 
previous  vessel  was  about  full,  the  captain  might  agree  to  take  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  on  departure  of  the  first.  Even  simultaneous 
arrival  was  covered  by  agreeing  to  load  on  alternate  days.  The 
main  thing  was  to  show  a united  front  to  the  sellers.  This  code 
was  rarely  broken,  and  then  usually  by  captains  from  rival  ports. 

Unless  competition  was  very  stiff,  it  was  almost  standard  pro- 
cedure not  to  load  at  the  first  port.  This  was  just  good  sense  from 
Oriental  business  standards  since  the  master’s  departure  informed 
the  first  seller  that  he  was  not  gullible  enough  to  accept  the  first 

185.  James  D.  Gillis,  Chart  of  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra  (Salem,  1834, 
1838);  C.  M.  Endicott,  The  West  Coast  of  Sumatra  from  Analahoo  to 
Sinkel  (Salem,  1833);  copies  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

186.  C.  M.  Endicott,  “Narrative,”  EIHC,  I (1859),  31,  32;  portrait  in 
G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,  p.  85.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Po  Adam  can  be  identified  with  Tenku  Lambadak  Adam  of  Pulo  Kaju 
in  K.  F.  H.  van  Langen’s  “Atjeh’s  Westkust,”  Tydschift  van  hat.  Kon. 
Ned . Aardryhskundig  Gen.,  2d  Ser.,  Part  6,  p.  67,  although  action  by  the 
Sultan  and  location  generally  agree. 
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price,  and  the  second  that  the  master  knew  the  market  and  could 
go  back  to  the  original  port.  However,  the  natives  usually  had  the 
advantage  since  a runner  could  get  down  to  the  next  port  by  land 
before  the  vessel  arrived.  A contract  was  obtained  by  the  captain 
going  ashore  with  his  “Jerry”  and  paying  a courtesy  call  on  the 
Rajah.  The  next  day  a council  meeting  might  be  held  to  discuss 
price  with  the  subordinate  chiefs  and  the  growers.  After  much 
jockeying  and  bargaining  Malay  style,  the  contract  would  be  con- 
cluded by  the  Rajah  coming  aboard  the  vessel  with  his  headmen. 
The  price  was  fixed  in  Spanish  dollars  per  pikul. 

The  next  problem  was  to  agree  on  weights.  The  pikul  was  sup- 
posed to  be  1 3 3-1/3  American  pounds,  but  it  was  all  part  of  the 
game  to  get  the  other  fellow  to  use  your  weights.  Malay  weights 
were  about  130  and  the  American  about  136.  A happy  compro- 
mise was  occasionally  worked  out  by  alternating  weights  each  day, 
but  this  could  be  thrown  off  by  the  natives  adding  sand  or  rocks 
to  the  pepper,  or  by  the  Americans  putting  mercury  or  shot  into 
hollow-beam  scales.  These  were  some  of  the  less  sophisticated 
means  of  getting  “honest”  weight.187  It  is  useless  to  discuss  who 
started  such  practices.  To  accuse  the  native  is  to  ignore  the  old 
picture  of  the  American  grocer  with  his  finger  pressing  on  the 
scales,  which  is  duplicated  by  the  American  pepper  captain  with 
his  foot  propping  up  the  pepper  bags  as  they  are  weighed.  To 
accuse  the  American  alone  is  also  unfair.  It  ignores  the  ancient 
Oriental  traditions  of  business,  attested  to  in  the  time  of  Elihu 
Yale  by  references  to  the  constant  need  to  “garble”  (clean)  adul- 
terated pepper.  This  is  not  to  condone  the  practice  of  cheating  nor 
to  say  that  it  was  universal,  for  more  than  one  captain  refused  to 
go  to  Sumatra  if  he  could  not  deal  honestly.188  But  let  us  say  it 
was  part  of  the  accepted  business  tradition  of  caveat  emptor.  The 
captain  often  made  an  advance  payment  before  delivery,  but  this 
was  avoided  if  possible  since  the  money  might  be  spent,  or  a better 
offer  received  from  some  unscrupulous  rival  before  delivery. 

The  contract  concluded,  three  guns  were  fired  from  the  ship 
and  replied  to  from  the  shore.  The  next  day  the  master  took  the 
scales  ashore  and  weighing  commenced,  often  in  a weigh-house 

187.  G.  E.  Davidson,  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East  (London:  Mad- 
den & Malcolm,  1846),  pp.  90-91;  J.  Eagleston,  Memoirs , MS,  II,  204-5 
in  Peabody  Museum. 

188.  G.  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men,  pp.  224-225. 
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of  atap.  The  pepper  was  weighed  in  sacks  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  placed  in  native  proas  and  freighted  to  the  ship.  This  was 
the  risky  part  of  the  business  since  the  high  surf  often  overturned 
the  proas.  Many  an  American  from  captain  to  cabin  boy  was 
drowned  in  the  white  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  no  true 
harbors  on  the  Pepper  Coast  and  there  were  no  docks.  The  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  bring  the  vessel  as  close  to  the  surf  line 
as  possible  and  hope  that  the  anchors  would  hold.  If  they  ever 
gave  way,  as  they  occasionally  did,  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
where  the  natives  would  expect  a substantial  reward  for  salvage. 
This  earned  the  natives  the  inaccurate  title  of  ‘pirates” — inac- 
curate because  piracy  can  occur  only  on  the  high  seas,  and  because 
the  act  was  more  akin  to  blackmail  than  robbery.  As  we  have  seen 
earlier,  the  correctness  of  the  term  piracy  depends  on  the  user, 
and  the  Indonesian  has  had  fewer  contacts  with  the  sophistries  of 
international  law  and  no  opportunity  to  record  his  side  of  the 
matter. 

As  the  pepper  was  poured  from  the  sacks  into  the  hold,  the 
ballast  was  removed  and  dumped  over  the  side.  When  the  ship 
was  nearly  full,  the  pepper  was  shaken  down  and  packed  tightly. 
Finally,  the  holds  were  caulked  and  the  deck  and  cabins  filled 
with  casks  of  pepper. 

Payment  was  made  by  installments  of  dollars  and  opium.  The 
dual  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  Sumatran  preference  for  Spanish 
dollars  of  a definite  mint  mark  and  the  fate  of  the  millions  of  sil- 
ver coins  which  must  have  passed  through  their  hands  is  unsolved 
by  any  contemporary  writer.  A British  writer  in  Singapore  named 
Earl  suggested  in  1850  that  the  Bataks  of  the  interior  melted  the 
coins  into  silver  plates  for  religious  ceremonies.189  The  weaknesses 
of  this  theory  are  as  follows:  1)  The  writer  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  erroneous  analogy  of  religious  practices  of  the 
Serawatty  Islanders  of  East  Indonesia,190  which  are  not  duplicated 
by  the  Bataks.  2)  Although  Batak  women  did  use  large  silver  hair 
clasps,  their  men  hardly  produced  enough  cattle  and  rice  to  keep 

189.  George  W.  Earl,  “The  Trading  Ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,” 
The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  IV  (1850),  244-245;  this  is  evi- 
dently the  source  for  information  in  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchant's  Magazine, 
XLII  (i860),  60. 

190.  George  W.  Earl,  “On  the  Leading  Characteristics  of  the  Malay- 
Polynesian  Nations,”  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  IV  (1850), 
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the  women  so  handsomely  supplied  with  millions  in  silver.  Two 
years  later  after  this  British  account  was  written  the  Dutch  scholar 
Millies,  who  made  the  most  thorough  study  of  Indonesian  curren- 
cy, disproved  Earl’s  theory  that  the  preference  for  Spanish  dollars 
in  general  and  the  Carolus  dollars  in  particular  was  due  to  their 
purity.  He  maintained  instead  that  this  was  an  instance  of  the 
common  Indonesian  preference  for  coins  of  known  value,  as  the 
natives  were  suspicious  of  debasement  of  newer  currency.191 

This  is  a satisfactory  explanation  of  preference  for  Spanish  dol- 
lars, but  Millies  gave  no  clue  as  to  what  happened  to  them.  A 
British  merchant  writing  in  1844  about  his  experiences  in  Suma- 
tra in  the  1820’s  and  1830’s  said  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  rajahs  hoarded  the  dollars  and  died  without  telling  their 
location.192  It  seems  improbable  that  all  of  the  rajahs  were  so  im- 
provident, that  all  of  them  could  have  dug  such  deep  holes  for 
the  great  quantities  of  silver  without  assistance,  and  that  all  of  the 
hoard-seekers  were  disappointed.  I assume  that  a certain  amount 
of  the  specie  may  have  been  hoarded  and  melted  into  jewelry,  but 
that  the  bulk  was  recirculated.  Even  the  export  duties  of  a dollar 
per  pikul  paid  to  the  Rajahs,  and  the  occasional  dues  paid  to  the 
Sultan  of  Atjeh  were  probably  re-expended,  since  the  Dutch  did 
not  report  finding  any  large  hoards  of  silver  during  their  conquest 
of  Atjeh. 

An  unpublished  report  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  on  the  economy 
of  Southeast  Asia  suggests  that  the  specie  moved  on  in  ordinary 
exchange.193  Although  he  did  not  mention  Sumatra  specifically, 
his  description  of  trade  in  the  area. 

Some  of  the  silver  was  probably  saved  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  expended  in  Arabia  and  on  passage  with  Hadramaut 
or  Gujersti  vessels.  The  Arabs  also  sold  dates  and  Surat  cloth  in 
Sumatra.  Since  the  pepper  planters  grew  little  rice,  some  of  the 
specie  must  have  been  spent  internally  in  Nias,  Meulaboh  and 
it  is  logical  to  construct  the  following  picture  of  specie  flow  from 

191. H.  C.  Millies,  De  munten  der  Engleschen  voor  den  Cost-lndischen 
Archipel  (Amsterdam:  J.  H.  Gebbardt,  1852),  p.  83,  see  citations  of 
earlier  preference  pp.  19,  61,  82;  cf.  a similar  preference  in  China  in 
House  of  Lords,  Report  on  East  India  Co.  (1830),  p.  793. 

192.  Davidson,  Trade,  pp.  91-92. 

193.  Raffles  to  Holt  Mackenzie,  Dec.  20,  1819,  India  Office,  London, 
European  Series  (hereafter  cited  as  Europe ),  F33,  pp.  331-333,  356. 
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Batakland  for  rice.  Huge  quantities  of  the  specie  went  to  India 
in  payment  for  cloth  which  the  Americans  did  not  import  with 
any  success,  and  for  Bengal  opium  which  met  with  increasing 
competition  with  American-supplied  Smyrna.  Many  American 
captains  remarked  on  the  presence  of  “China  junks”  on  the  coast. 
Aside  from  carrying  pepper  to  Penang,  these  junks  were  probably 
the  conveyors  of  the  pottery,  iron  and  brass  vessels,  and  silks  of 
which  Raffles  spoke.  These  junks  accounted  for  large  exports  of 
specie  to  Canton  and  North  China  in  payment  for  goods  and 
family  remittances.  Specie  was  probably  expended  too  on  condi- 
ments from  India,  coffee  from  Arabia,  slaves  from  Nias  and  guns 
and  gunpowder  from  Europe. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a British  civil  ser- 
vant who  gave  a picture  of  the  Atjeh  balance  of  trade  in  1821-2 
as  shown  in  the  table  following.  The  table  has  been  corrected  to 
eliminate  his  duplications.194 

Instead  of  Sumatra  being  a bottomless  sink  for  silver,  as  it  must 
have  appeared  to  foreigners,  it  was  an  important  link  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Far  East.  In  this  link  the  Americans  were  the  sup- 
pliers of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

ATJEH  BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  1821-2 


Value 

Area  - (in  millions  of 

Traded  with  Exports  Spanish  dollars)  Imports 

United  States  Pepper  1.0  Specie  & opium 

Calcutta Specie  (?)  .4  Cloth  & opium 

Penang Pepper  .4  Merchandise  & 

bullion 

Coromandel-  Specie  (?)  1.0  Cloth 

Misc.* Pepper,  betel  etc.  .4  Merchandise 

Total  3.2 


* British  private  traders,  French,  Arabs  from  Mocha  and  Jidda, 
Parsees  from  Surat  and  Bombay,  Maldives,  Rangoon  and  betel 
trade  with  China. 

194.  John  Anderson,  “Present  State  of  the  Government  of  the  Acheen 
Ports,”  March  15,  1825,  in  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Straits 
Settlements,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Straits ),  C,  827. 
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The  vessel  loaded,  the  captain  went  to  Meulaboh  or  to  another 
nearby  port  for  water  and  supplies  like  pumpkins,  hogs,  carabao 
(water  buffalo)  meat,  and  plantains.  He  then  headed  home  by 
the  same  route,  often  calling  at  St.  Helena  for  water.  At  home,  the 
owners  decided  whether  the  pepper  should  be  marketed  in  Europe 
or  at  home.  Writers  have  heretofore  often  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  pepper  trade  was  largely  a re-export  business.  The  table  of 
United  States  exports  and  imports  in  Appendix  C shows  that 
United  States  domestic  consumption  was  not  over  100,000  pounds 
per  annum.  The  balance  was  re-shipped  largely  to  the  Caribbean 
and  Europe.  It  may  seem  curious  that  American  vessels  took  their 
pepper  to  home  ports  when  so  much  of  it  was  to  be  re-exported  to 
Europe.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  after  so  long  an  absence 
masters  could  not  know  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  hence 
whether  the  price  would  be  better  in  America  or  Europe,  or  even 
whether  certain  European  ports  would  be  open.  The  safest  course 
was  to  return  home  where  the  pepper  could  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  lots  for  shipment  to  various  ports,  or  stored  safely  until 
prices  were  lucrative.  As  early  as  1795  the  Americans  learned  to 
by-pass  the  secondary  markets  at  Cadiz  and  Bordeaux  and  go  to 
the  great  European  pepper  markets:  Marseilles  for  Southern 
France,  Leghorn  and  Genoa  for  Italy,  and  Trieste  for  Central  Eu- 
rope and  the  Balkans.  From  these  traditional  centers  pepper  moved 
along  the  old  medieval  routes,  forward  to  all  of  Europe  and  back- 
ward to  the  Levant,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Occasional  shipments  were 
made  to  Antwerp,  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

Yet  it  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  the  Americans  had  a monopo- 
ly of  the  world  pepper  supply.  Traditional  English  and  Dutch 
monopolies  prevented  this.  In  addition  to  the  London  and  Nether- 
lands markets,  in  which  the  colonial  powers  protected  their  own 
colonial  supplies  against  lower  American  prices,  Americans  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  luck  in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  former, 
the  British  maintained  a near  monopoly  of  supply  from  Sumatra 
and  Malabar.  Americans  sent  pepper  to  China  occasionally  and 
profits  were  apparently  high,  but  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
British  must  have  been  great.  This  was  probably  due  to  British 
ability  to  store  pepper  at  Asian  depots  and  get  it  to  Canton  at  the 
right  time.  Americans,  having  no  intermediate  bases,  could  only 
gamble  on  reshipment  from  America.  Japan  was  supplied  exclu- 
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sively  by  the  Dutch  until  Perry  cracked  their  monopoly  at  Deshi- 
ma  in  1853-54. 

The  profits  of  a voyage  must  have  been  large  when  we  consider 
that  at  the  average  price  of  $6.22  per  pikul  of  1 33-1/3  pounds  the 
pepper  cost  4.7  cents  a pound.195  It  sold  in  America  for  an  average 
of  16.9  cents  per  pound,  or  260%  markup.  The  difficulty  is  to 
find  the  net  profits  hidden  in  the  ledgers  of  the  old  pepper  mer- 
chants. The  voyage  costs  were  probably  not  under  $5 000. 196  A 
Dutch  merchant  in  New  York  put  it  at  $74,600  per  voyage.  This 
is  undoubtedly  too  high,  since  he  included  tariff  of  $36,600 
which  was  normally  refunded  after  re-export.  If  the  cost  of  the 
vessel  at  about  $20,000  is  excluded,  and  we  assume  that  insurance 
was  not  paid  unless  the  vessel  was  overdue  (as  the  Crowninshields 
often  did),  this  brings  costs  to  $13, 5 00. 197  If  the  costs  are  esti- 

195.  The  derivation  of  these  figures  will  be  noted  in  Appendix  B to 
follow. 

196.  Morison’s  figure  of  $5050.82  for  the  Smyrna  in  1833  ( Maritime 
History  of  Mass.,  p.  289)  may  be  too  low  in  covering  only  expenses  en 
route,  like  supplies.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  note  that  expenses 
in  1801  were  $7000  each  on  three  vessels.  Jacob  to  Richard  Crownin- 
shield,  Feb.  18,  1803,  in  J.  Crowninshield  Papers,  IV. 

197.  Jacob  to  Richard  Crowninshield,  Feb.  18,  1803,  J.  Crowninshield 


Papers,  IV,  calculated  as  follows: 

Sale  Price:  $.15  on  900,000  pounds $135,000 

Cost  @ $9  per  pikul  ( ) = $.07  on  900,000  pounds $ 63,000 


Gross  Profit:  $.08  on  900,000  pounds $ 72,000 

Less  $7000  costs  pe*r  trip  (3  trips) $ 22,000  [sic] 


Net  Profit  (of  126%  on  investment) $ 50,000 


Polanen  to  Daendels,  Aug.  20,  1809,  from  New  York  in  J.  K.  J.  De  Jonge, 
De  Opkommst  van  het  Nederlandsch  Gezag  in  Oost-Indie  (18  Vols.,  The 
Hague:  Nyhoff,  1862-1909),  XIII,  383,  calculated  as  follows: 


Sale  Price:  $.16  on  610,000  pounds $ 97,600 

Cost  @ $8  per  = $.065  on  610,000  pounds $ 40,000 

Gross  Profit:  $.095  on  610,000  pounds $ 57,600 


Costs:  Insurance  on  $45,000  @ 10% $ 4,500 

Interest  on  $40,000  @ 7% $ 2,800 

Tariff  on  610,000  @ $.06 $36,600 

Freight  on  ship  of  400  tons $28,000 

8000  Bags  @ $.25 $ 2,000 

Misc.  Charges $ 700 


Gross  Costs $ 74,600 


Net  Loss. 


$ 17,000 
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mated  at  an  average  of  $10,000  per  voyage,  and  the  average  load 
at  600  pikuls,  costs  average  1.25  cents  for  each  pound  of  pepper 
carried.  A total  of  6 cents  per  pound  against  average  sale  price  of 
16.9  cents  is  still  182%  net  profit. 

These  profits  were  the  reward  for  the  amazing  imagination  of 
the  investors,  as  well  as  for  the  tremendous  risks  of  the  trade. 
We  have  mentioned  the  dangers  of  the  surf  and  stranding.  To 
these  were  added  the  constant  dangers  of  cholera  and  malaria 
which  killed  hundreds  of  American  seamen  and  dozens  of  cap- 
tains. One  must  include  seizures  by  the  French,  English  and 
natives,  all  of  which  were  called  “piracy”  or  “law  enforcement,” 
depending  on  whose  side  the  party  was. 

Since  there  never  was  a consulate  on  the  Pepper  Coast,  there 
is  considerable  confusion  among  chroniclers  about  the  number  of 
ships  which  went  to  Sumatra  in  a given  year.  American  authors 
tend  to  use  American  customs  entries.  This  method  incorrectly 
includes  ships  which  loaded  in  the  previous  year,  and  excludes 
vessels  which  went  directly  to  Europe.  British  records  may  include 
all  vessels  on  the  coast  in  a calendar  year,  which  results  in  over- 
lapping with  a previous  and  a subsequent  year  and  a grand  total 
with  no  reality.  In  this  study  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  number  of 
vessels  which  loaded  the  crop  of  a given  year,  thus  avoiding  repe- 
tition of  vessels  and  still  omitting  none.  Since  the  new  pepper  crop 
did  not  come  in  before  March  1,  it  will  be  assumed  that  any  vessel 
which  left  Sumatra  before  that  date  loaded  in  the  previous  season. 
Vessels  which  arrived  before  March  1 may  have  picked  up  some 
old  pepper,  but  probably  not  much,  and  arrived  early  chiefly  to 
get  loaded  first.  For  example,  when  the  1850  season  is  referred  to 
it  will  mean  all  vessels  loaded  between  March  1,  1850,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1851. 

The  First  Boom;  British  Opposition 

Using  the  stated  method,  Captain  John  Cannings  estimate  of 
eighteen  American  vessels  for  1801  must  refer  to  the  following 
year  since  other  British  records,  American  logs  and  customs  re- 
cords indicate  that  only  two  vessels  were  loaded  at  Pepper  Coast 
ports  in  1801. 198  These  were  the  two  Salem  vessels  America  and 
Rajah  mentioned  previously. 

198.  John  Canning’s  report,  Nov.  24,  1814,  Sumatra  Factory  Records, 
India  Office  (hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra ),  XXVII,  287. 
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The  1802  crop  was  the  first  which  was  taken  by  a large  num- 
ber of  Americans.  The  names  of  twenty-one  vessels  which  were  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  are  known.  Since  most  of  them  left  the  United 
States  in  1801  this  would  account  for  Canning’s  figure  of  ‘more 
than  18.”  Only  half  came  from  Salem;  an  equal  number  were  from 
Boston.  The  Crowninshields  of  Salem  were  by  far  the  largest  im- 
porters, retaining  the  advantage  of  their  early  start  in  the  trade 
by  bringing  in  over  a million  pounds  of  pepper  on  their  ships  Belt - 
sarius  and  America.  Because  of  their  dominance  of  the  early  trade, 
it  is  fortunate  that  their  records  have  been  carefully  preserved.199 

There  are  several  excellent  logs  extant  which  give  detailed  des- 
criptions of  the  conditions  in  Sumatra  in  1802  and  the  friendly 
reception  of  Americans  by  the  Sumatrans.  Captain  Luther  Dana’s 
idea  of  why  Americans  had  such  success  with  the  Indonesians  is 
worth  quoting:  “if  we  had  treated  them  as  Europeans  in  general 
are  disposed  to  treat  the  meaner  Casts  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India 
[Indies]  we  should  not  have  had  these  priviledges  and  many  others 
but  been  in  a continual  quarrel  and  jarr  with  them  . . . .”200 

As  a result  of  the  large  demand  by  Americans  the  price  rose 
from  its  1801  level  of  $8.00  per  pikul  to  $9.00  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  $10.00  later.201  Moreover,  many  buyers  were  stuck  with 
pepper  that  was  heavily  adulterated  with  sand.202  Late-comers  like 
the  ships  Huron  and  Friendship  went  away  with  only  partial 
loads.  How  many  went  away  empty  is  difficult  to  tell,  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  Boston  customs  entries.  However,  if  we  assume  an  aver- 
age load  of  2000  pikuls  for  all  twenty-one  vessels  the  Americans 
may  have  taken  42,000  pikuls  or  six  million  pounds  of  pepper. 
This  was  probably  nearly  the  entire  crop  of  the  Pepper  Coast  since 
contemporary  accounts  hint  that  the  British  were  forced  to  go  to 
Batavia  for  pepper.203 

British  reaction  to  this  competition  was  almost  immediate. 
Even  before  mid-March,  1802,  British  merchants  in  Sumatra  be- 

199.  Peabody  Museum,  Crowninshield  Papers. 

200.  Log,  Ship  Recovery , Marine  Society,  II,  201. 

201.  From  Crowninshield  Papers , especially  John  C.,  Ill;  Richard  C., 
XI,  and  Jacob  C.,  X. 

202.  Canning  report,  Sumatra,  XXVII,  288. 

203.  Sumatra,  CIV,  42  ff.;  Home  Misc.  Series,  India  Office,  London 
(hereafter  cited  as  Horned,  CCCXXXVII,  713-753. 
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gan  threatening  the  Americans  with  prohibition  of  all  American 
trade  because  the  British  were  unable  to  load  pepper  themselves.204 
Their  protests  to  their  government  apparently  prevailed,  for  when 
the  Philadelphia  ship  Harmony  arrived  at  Padang  from  England 
in  late  1802  asking  aid  against  mutineers,  Ft.  Marlborough’s  Com- 
missioner William  Ewer  found  an  excuse  to  seize  it  for  violation 
of  the  Jay  Treaty,  which  prohibited  American  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies.205  Although  this  was  perfectly  legitimate 
excuse,  Ewer  revealed  his  actual  motive  as  “the  most  evident  ne- 
cessity of  checking  the  intrusive  spirit  of  Enterprize  which  directs 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  who  are  continually  found  trading 
in  the  Indian  Seas  . . .”206  As  it  turned  out,  all  of  Ewer’s  excuses 
fell  through  on  legal  examination  in  Bengal  and  the  ship  was  re- 
leased after  great  delay.  It  is  interesting  that  this  first  British  ob- 
struction in  Sumatra  occurred  two  years  before  the  start  of  similar 
measures  in  China.207 

If  the  twenty-one  American  vessels  annoyed  the  British  in 

1802,  we  can  imagine  their  feelings  when  thirty-one  arrived  in 

1803.  Since  names  are  known  of  twenty-nine  vessels  which  were 
on  the  coast  in  1803,  it  is  probable  that  the  traditional  figure  of 
thirty  for  1802  was  based  on  departures  for  Sumatra  which  would 
have  arrived  in  1803. 208  The  Americans  took  from  30,000  to 
36,000  pikuls,  or  half  of  the  year’s  crop.209  Although  most  of  the 
vessels  came  from  Boston  and  Salem,  one  hailed  from  Marblehead 
(brig  Halcyon );  two  from  Beverly  (ship  Alexander  Hodgdon  and 
ship  Putnam ),  three  from  New  York  (ships  Huron,  Neptune,  and 

204.  Report  of  Samuel  Skerry  to  Salem  Register  in  Putnam,  Salem 
Vessels,  p.  12. 

205.  Sumatra,  CIV,  42  ff.;  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  713-753. 

206.  Sumatra,  CIV,  61;  also  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  715,  where  he  ad- 
mitted his  intent  to  “ruin  the  voyage.” 

207.  T.  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia,  p.  81. 

208.  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  American  Naval  Officers, 
p.  247.  Samuel  E.  Morison’s  figure  of  twenty-one  covers  only  part  of  the 
season  ( Maritime  History  of  Mass.,  p.  91).  This  is  apparently  also  Den- 
nett’s source  ( Eastern  Asia,  p.  31). 

209.  Parr  estimated  the  crop  at  60,000,  of  which  the  Americans  took 
half  (Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25);  N.  Bowditch’s  figure  for  pro- 
duction of  individual  ports  totals  70,800,  half  of  which  would  be  35,400 
(. Journal  in  Boston  Public  Library);  Carnes  gave  a crop  estimate  of  72,000, 
half  of  which  is  36,000;  his  expectation  for  American  share  after  his  de- 
parture may  have  been  exaggerated,  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  Wil- 
liam Bentley,  D.  D.  (4  vols.,  Salem:  Essex  Inst.,  1905-1914),  III,  59-61. 
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Centurion ),  three  from  Philadelphia  (including  two  of  Stephen 
Girard’s  vessels,  Fanny  and  Good  Friends'). 

Probably  the  most  memorable  voyage  of  this  year  was  that  of 
the  ship  Putnam  which  was  the  first  vessel  commanded  by  the 
famous  author  of  the  Practical  Navigator , Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
He  wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the  trade  on  the  Pepper  Coast 
and  proved  his  navigational  theories  (according  to  tradition)  by 
sailing  his  pepper-laden  ship  into  Salem  harbor  in  a blinding 
Christmas  snowstorm.210 

British  reaction  to  this  flood  of  vessels  was  swift.  In  addition  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Harmony  early  in  1803,  Commissioner  Ewer 
ordered  the  seizure  of  another  Philadelphia  ship,  the  Eclipse.  His 
excuse  this  time  was  that  the  ship  carried  opium  from  one  British 
port  to  another  in  violation  of  the  Jay  Treaty.  Ewer  ignored  the 
fact  that  Susu  was  independent  and  that  Padang  was  not  legally 
annexed  to  British  territory.211  The  Eclipse  was  seized  at  Senagan 
on  the  Northwest  Coast  on  March  3,  1803,  by  Captain  Aiken  of 
the  Company  ship  Cartier.  Apparently  realizing  that  the  seizure 
could  not  be  supported  legally,  a leak  in  the  ship  gave  an  excuse 
for  its  condemnation  and  sale.212 

To  his  superiors  in  Bengal  Ewer  argued  that  it  was  “absolutely 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  this  trade  in  the  beginning,  or 
the  whole  Trade  of  India  will  be  carried  on  in  this  manner  .... 
The  Americans  require  some  severity  as  they  are  endeavoring  to 
form  a settlement  on  this  Coast,  and  I am  informed  have  actually 
settled  at  the  Cacos  . . . .”213  I can  find  no  evidence  that  Ameri- 
cans were  anything  but  glad  to  take  their  pepper  home  at  a profit, 
so  we  must  attribute  Ewer’s  fears  of  settlement  as  projections  of 
his  own  jealousy  at  the  loss  of  the  pepper  crop.  His  superiors  in 
Bengal  replied  to  Ewer  that  legally  the  Americans  had  a perfect 
right  to  trade  outside  of  British  territory  and  eventually  released 
the  Harmony  on  the  grounds  that  the  British  ownership  was  not 

210.  Journal  in  Boston  Public  Library;  however,  Harold  Bowditch’s 
“Nathaniel  Bowditch,”  The  American  Neptune,  V (1945),  104-5,  correct- 
ly points  out  that  it  was  a fog,  not  a snowstorm. 

2,11.  Sumatra,  CIV,  63-66,  232;  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  715-716;  Suma- 
tra XXV,  Ewer  to  London,  March  12,  1803. 

212.  Sumatra,  CIV,  231,  233,  336,  369. 

213.  Ewer  to  Bengal,  Jan.  20,  1803,  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  715,  716; 
Holden  Furber,  “The  Beginnings  of  American  Trade  with  India,  1784- 
1812,”  p.  254. 
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proven.  Finding  that  the  Eclipse  had  carried  the  opium  out  of 
good  will  for  a British  Company  employee,  and  to  a non-British 
port,  it  recommended  its  release  too.214 

Undismayed,  and  pressed  by  a declining  pepper  supply,215  Ewer 
saw  in  the  arrival  of  the  well-armed  Company  ship  Royal  George 
a chance  of  examining  all  American  vessels  and  seizing  any  that 
might  be  operating  ‘‘illicitly/’216  This  was  felt  particularly  neces- 
sary after  John  Prince  reported  that  the  American  ship  Astrea, 
Stanwood,  had  seized  a Dutchman’s  boatload  of  pepper.  Two 
Americans  were  supposed  to  have  been  wounded  while  aiding  an 
Atjehnese  attack  on  a fort  of  Catchie  Se  Cappay  at  Labuan  Hadji. 
Since  Stanwood  did  not  return  directly  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  only  his  account  of  “trouble  with  the  natives.”217  The  prob- 
able story  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct;  the  Dutchman  had  prob- 
ably induced  the  Malays  to  break  their  contract  with  Stanwood. 
However,  without  investigating  the  facts  Ewer  ordered  Stanwood’s 
seizure  as  a “pirate.”218  The  Astrea  escaped,  but  the  Royal  George 
found  six  other  American  vessels  of  which  only  Stephen  Girard’s 
ship  Good  Friends  seemed  seizable.  That  ship  was  taken  on  July 
28,  1803,  because  it  had  sold  British  goods  it  had  bought  from 
a British  vessel  off  Atjeh.  On  re-examination  of  his  instructions, 
Captain  Timmins  decided  that  he  would  have  to  release  the  Good 
Friends  since  it  had  not  called  at  a British  port.219  However,  he 
reported  over-optimistically  that  Americans  would  be  discouraged 
from  the  pepper  trade  not  only  by  delays  and  disease,  but  by 
British  seizures  and  watchfulness. 

Ewer  pleaded  with  his  superiors  in  Bengal,  “The  Americans  are 
very  evidently  aiming  at  being  the  Carriers  between  Europe  & 
India,  and  if  some  serious  measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  them, 
they  will  effect  their  purpose.  It  is  particularly  the  Interest  of  the 
English  & Dutch  to  prevent  them,  and  I should  suppose  the 

214.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  items  2,  3,  24,  26-29,  35,  pp.  717-741,  751- 
753- 

215.  The  Company  got  only  2770  pikuls  of  the  1803  crop,  Sumatra, 
XXIV,  No.  1001,  par.  61;  other  complaints  about  supply,  Sumatra,  CIV, 
348. 

216.  Sumatra,  CIV,  301. 

217.  Columbian  Centinel,  Boston,  Dec.  11,  1803,  P*  35  also  Cincinna- 
tus  report  in  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p.  15. 

218.  Sumatra,  CIV,  318,  347,  349,  382,  383. 

219.  Capt.  J.  F.  Timmins  to  Ewer,  Aug.  3,  1803,  Sumatra,  CIV,  386- 
393« 
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French  would  prefer  their  own  ships  to  Americans.”220  Bengal  re- 
jected Ewer’s  arguments,  insisting  that  the  only  legal  grounds  for 
seizures  were  carriage  of  British-owned  cargoes  or  resale  of  British 
Indian  goods  in  British  possessions,  and  then  only  with  prima  facie 
evidence.221 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  stop  American  trade  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  whose  letters  he  received  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1803,  Ewer  then  found  a new  excuse  provided  by  the 
plunder  of  the  English  ship  Crescent  at  Muki  on  July  21,  1803. 222 
The  Boston  ship  Governor  Strong  had  kindly  conveyed  the  natives’ 
offer  to  salvage  the  Crescent  for  $500.  The  captain  peremptorily 
refused,  whereupon  the  natives  naturally  retained  all  the  cargo 
they  could  save.223  The  owners  asked  for  military  reprisals,  and 
the  Company  office  in  Bengal  authorized  Ewer  to  investigate  and 
obtain  redress.  Ewer  hired  the  ship  Phoenix  from  John  Prince  to 
carry  an  expedition  to  Muki  under  brevet  Captain  William  Grant. 
The  case  was  completely  prejudged,  since  Ewer  did  not  order 
Grant  to  investigate  at  all,  but  to  “take  possession  of  the  country” 
and  blockade  the  ports  until  reparation  was  made.  Ewer’s  designs 
on  American  trade  are  revealed  by  his  orders:  “as  it  may  not  be 
political  to  engage  in  a quarrel  with  Neutral  Powers,  Americans 
or  others  . . . may  come  and  trade  as  far  as  they  may  be  able  to 
do  as  by  means  of  their  own  Boats,  yet  I shall  rely  that  your  Vigi- 
lance on  shore  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  Natives  having  much 
intercourse  with  them,  by  which  the  object  will  be  defeated  with- 
out raising  a political  question  with  them  . . . .”224  Ewer  was  un- 
doubtedly aware  that  the  Americans  could  not  transport  pepper 
without  native  boats,  but  made  sure  of  it  by  ordering  Grant  to  cut 
off  supply  of  pepper  by  land.  Also  it  is  interesting  that  Grant,  a 
company  employee,  was  ordered  to  buy  all  the  pepper  he  could  on 
landing. 

Grant  carried  out  his  orders  faithfully,  omitting  any  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  casus  belli , and  occupied  Muki  on  April  14, 

220.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  item  30,  p.  744;  cited  by  Furber,  “Begin- 
nings,” p.  255. 

221.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  item  31,  pp.  748-750. 

222.  Consultation  of  Nov.  4,  1803,  Sumatra,  CIV,  61  ff. 

223.  Deposition  of  Capt.  Browlie,  Sept.  5,  1803,  Sumatra,  CIV,  63-66. 

224.  Ewer  to  Wm.  Grant,  Feb.  21,  1804,  Sumatra,  CV,  1 30-131. 
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1 8 04. 225  British  intent  to  cut  American  trade  was  soon  given 
effect.226  However,  the  obstacles  seem  not  to  have  discouraged  the 
Americans,  and  they  were  soon  relieved  of  them  by  the  combined 
effect  of  French  captures  of  English  vessels  and  the  Sumatran  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English  after  only  six  weeks  of  occupation.227  Grant 
went  back  on  July  27  for  the  cannon  which  his  troops  had  aban- 
doned, but  did  not  attempt  another  occupation.228 

After  the  humiliation  at  Muki  the  British  confined  their  restric- 
tions against  Americans  in  1804  to  annoying  delays  and  condem- 
nations of  vessels  at  Benkulen.229  To  this  trouble  was  added  the 
dangers  of  French  capture.230  Despite  these  obstacles,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  more  pepper  than  ever  before — 7.6  million  pounds  from 
a record  crop  of  10.67  million.231  Only  4 million  went  via  the 
United  States,  the  balance  going  directly  to  Europe.232  The  result 
of  this  huge  export  was  a glutting  of  the  European  market  and 
decline  of  price,  so  it  was  a fortunate  owner  whose  ship  was  side- 
tracked like  the  CrowninshiekTs  America ,233 

In  1804  occurred  the  first  recorded  marriage  of  an  American 
citizen  in  Sumatra,  that  of  Captain  Salter  to  a Dutch  woman  at 
Padang.  In  granting  permission,  the  British  insisted  the  couple 
leave  the  country  due  to  ‘positive  orders  to  prevent  new  Set- 
tlers."234 

Having  failed  to  stop  the  Americans  in  1803  by  seizure,  and 

225.  Grant  to  Ewer,  April  14,  1804,  Sumatra,  CV,  188-194,  J52  ff*» 
also  Europe,  E94,  pp.  290-295. 

226.  American  accounts  in  J.  Crowninshield  Papers,  V,  Aug.  22,  1804. 

227.  J.  Crowninshield  Papers , V,  Aug.  22,  1804,  and  VI,  June  30, 
1805,  and  Richard  Crowninshield  Papers,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  X, 
Aug.  27,  1804.  On  the  expulsion,  George  to  Richard  Crowninshield,  Nov. 
22,  1804,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  X,  XI,  Dec.  4,  1804. 

228.  Sumatra,  CV,  401. 

229.  For  example,  Rachel  and  Harmony;  Sumatra,  CV,  341-346,  373; 
seizure  of  the  Cliff  Bourne  mentioned  by  George  to  R.  Crowninshield,  Jan. 
14,  1805,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  X. 

230.  As  in  the  scare  of  the  Aurora;  George  to  Richard  Crowninshield, 
Jan.  20,  1805,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  X. 

231.  Sumatra , XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25. 

232.  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  VII,  677,  taking  the  im- 
ports for  “Dutch  East  Indies”  as  probable  error  for  Sumatra,  since  British 
East  Indies  would  mean  India. 

233.  Price  decline  in  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Letter  Book,  Peabody  Museum 
(May  8,  1804),  and  in  Wain  Papers,  Ridgway  Branch,  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Library  (June  18,  1804);  also  Anna  C.  Clauder,  American  Commerce 
as  Affected  by  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  (Philadelphia:  Univ.  of 
Penna.  Thesis,  1932),  p.  20;  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  93. 

234.  Sumatra,  CV,  580,  Oct.  31,  1804. 
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in  1804  by  military  occupation,  the  British  resorted  in  1805  to 
a policy  of  commercial  exclusion.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Muki 
Expedition  had  been  the  capture  of  chiefs  of  Muki,  from  whom 
Ewer  extorted  contracts  for  7500  pikuls  of  pepper  per  annum  for 
five  years  at  $10.00  per  pikul.235  Ewer  tried  in  1804  to  get  “ex- 
clusive purchase  of  the  entire  produce  of  those  fertile  districts” 
around  Susu  by  asking  the  principal  chief  (Libbe  Duppoh)  for 
contracts  “calculated  to  preclude  the  resort  of  Foreigners  to  the 
Northern  ports  . . .”236  Grant  was  apparently  promised  the  mo- 
nopoly at  $8.00  per  pikul.  Such  an  agreement  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  fulfill  as  long  as  Americans  offered  the  standard  price 
of  $10.00. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  John  Prince’s  official  visit  to  the  Pep- 
per Coast  in  1805  was  to  investigate  another  “plunder”  of  a ves- 
sel.237 Like  Grant’s  mission,  this  was  probably  an  excuse  to  corner 
the  pepper  trade.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Prince’s  old 
association  with  Libbe  Duppoh  made  him  the  most  logical  agent 
to  carry  out  a contract,  and  his  report  to  Benkulen  showed  a great 
deal  more  interest  in  trade  than  in  reparation.  Prince  was  clearly 
consulted  in  negotiations  of  late  1804  about  Grant’s  desire  to  have 
Libbe  Duppoh  regain  the  friendship  of  Muki.238  This  official  in- 
terest of  Benkulen  in  the  pepper  crop  was  apparently  aroused  by 
the  review  of  the  Natal  Concern  debts.  The  only  means  of  settle- 
ment was  through  return  to  the  original  scheme  of  payment  in 
pepper.  The  results  were  disappointing,  for,  though  the  Company 
increased  its  share  of  the  80,000 -pikul  crop  to  18,000,  the  Amer- 
icans took  seven-eights  or  70,000  pikuls,  the  highest  amount  in 
any  year  prior  to  1 8 1 5. 239 

As  early  as  1804  Lord  Castlereagh  was  so  disturbed  by  reports 
of  American  trade  in  pepper  that  he  asked  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
to  examine  possible  regulations  to  eliminate  “illicit”  American 
trade.240  His  alarm  had  originated  from  complaints  of  English 
merchants  in  Gibraltar  to  their  friends  in  the  East  India  Com- 

235.  Sumatra,  CV,  375,  376. 

236.  Sumatra,  XLVI,  Parr  to  London,  Sept.  29,  1806,  par.  7. 

237.  Sumatra,  CVI,  1010-1037,  823. 

238.  Sumatra,  CV,  554-55,  570,  467,  487-488. 

239.  Sumatra,  XXIV,  No.  1001,  par.  61,  and  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No. 
974,  par.  25;  also  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  91. 

240.  Castlereagh  to  Montrose,  Oct.  29,  1804,  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  893, 
with  enclosures  pp.  867  ff. 
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pany.  They  complained  that  Americans  had  seized  the  Italian 
markets  when  war  broke  out  there  by  selling  goods  from  British 
Indies  settlements  (reference  to  the  Olive  Branch  again)  and 
from  native  ports  obtained  “in  a contraband  or  clouded  way.”241 
Although  this  showed  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  legality  of 
American  shipment,  it  shows  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  dan- 
gers. A result  of  Castlereagh’s  alarm  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
vision of  the  Jay  Treaty  to  exclude  the  indirect  trade  from  British 
Indian  ports  like  Benkulen  to  Europe.242  Although  this  exclusion 
was  part  of  a treaty  signed  by  Monroe  and  Pickney  on  December 
31,  1806,  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  therefore  had  no  effect. 

The  alarm  in  London  may  also  have  been  a partial  cause  of 
orders  from  London  to  the  new  government  at  Penang  in  April 
18,  1805,  to  “occupy  the  Port  of  Acheen  for  obtaining  such  a 
footing  there  as  may  tend  to  the  exclusion  of  other  European 
nations.”243  Although  the  orders  specifically  mentioned  the  French 
alone,  they  put  Penang  on  the  alert  for  American  competition. 

When,  in  November,  1805,  the  deposed  Sultan  of  Atjeh  com- 
plained of  loss  of  tariffs  on  the  Pepper  Coast  due  to  “his  subjects 
carrying  on  (what  he  terms)  an  illicit  Trade  with  American  Ships 
at  the  Port  of  Soosoo  and  elsewhere,”244  the  government  of  Penang 
was  eager  to  follow  Ewer’s  unhappy  path.  The  governor  suggested 
that  it  might  be  wise  “to  discourage  by  all  fair  means  the  American 
Trade  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  it  being  found  that  the  extent  of 
their  Imports,  does  more  and  more  effect  the  Company’s  Sales  in 
Leaden  Hall  Street  [London].”245  Although  London  approved 
these  ideas  in  almost  identical  words,246  the  approval  was  appar- 

241.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  882;  cited  by  Furber,  “Beginnings,”  p.  255. 

242.  Furber,  “Beginnings,”  pp.  256-257,  who  discusses  the  revision  im- 
mediately after  the  Sumatra  difficulties,  is  followed  here. 

243.  Straits,  CLXXXVI,  London  to  Penang,  April  18,  1809,  pars.  43 
and  7. 

244.  Straits,  XII,  Penang  to  Udny,  Nov.  26,  1805  erroneously  dated 
Nov.  24,  1814,  in  Europe,  E95,  p.  399,  and  1806  by  G.  R.  Kaye,  Cata- 
logue of  Manuscripts  (London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1937),  p.  846;  also 
Penang  to  London,  May  20,  1806,  in  Straits,  CLXXIX,  par.  8. 

245.  Europe,  E99,  p.  402;  also  Penang  to  London,  March  20,  1806, 
par.  10  in  Straits,  CXCV. 

246.  Company’s  General  Letter,  Feb.  18,  1807,  Europe,  E95,  p.  406, 
par.  8. 
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ently  not  relayed  to  Penang  from  Bengal  and  no  action  was  taken 
until  1811.247 

The  depth  of  the  English  jealousy  can  be  judged  from  official 
disapprobation  of  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  attempts  of  two 
British  vessels  to  assist  the  American  ship  Putnam  when  attacked 
by  pirates  near  Riau.248  Less  than  a year  later  the  American  ship 
Marquis  de  Somerulas  was  attacked  by  pirates  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Djambi  River.  This  was  the  last  recorded  American  visit  to 
the  independent  Sultanate  of  Djambi,  to  which  visits  had  been 
initiated  about  1802  by  Captain  William  Story.249 

Despite  the  removal  of  Ewer,  his  successor  at  Benkulen  in  1806 
was  urging  much  the  same  anti-American  policies.  The  new  Resi- 
dent, Parr,  urged  that  London  approve  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
Pepper  Coast  crop  at  $8.00  if  they  wanted  “to  exclude  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  traffic;  which  appears  to  be  pregnant  with  mischief 
to  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  the  Natives  . . . .”250  But  no 
reply  was  made  until  1809  when  several  crops  had  been  taken 
and  other  forces  had  reduced  American  trade.251 

The  First  Depression,  1805-1809 

Following  the  first  great  pepper  boom,  there  was  a slump  which 
was  to  become  characteristic  of  American  trade  with  Sumatra,  and 
is  still  evident  in  the  rubber  trade.  The  American  carrier  was  no 
more  to  blame  for  the  situation  than  the  Sumatran  producer.  What 
happened  in  1804  was  that  high  prices  stimulated  production. 
When  supply  exceeded  the  demand  in  Europe,  prices  fell  and 
fewer  American  vessels  came  to  the  Pepper  Coast.  Production  was 
neglected,  and  in  a few  years  there  was  a scarcity  of  pepper, 
driving  the  price  and  production  up  again.  This  unending  cycle 
of  over-  and  under-production  has  been  characteristic  of  the  sup- 
ply of  tropical  products.  It  would  be  as  inane  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
icans should  not  pay  such  low  prices  for  pepper  (as  we  hear  today 
about  rubber)  as  to  say  the  Indonesians  should  not  have  produced 
so  much.  Each  side  thinks  that  the  other  is  being  unreasonable. 

247.  Penang  to  London,  Jan.  29,  1808,  par.  12-13,  Straits,  XXVIII, 
No.  24,  pars.  15-17. 

248.  Penang  to  London,  Mar.  20,  1806,  Straits,  LXXIX,  par.  32. 

249.  An  excellent  account  of  both  of  the  piracies  may  be  found  in  James 
D.  Phillips,  Pepper  and  Pirates,  pp.  29  ff.  and  54  ff. 

250.  Parr  to  London,  Sept.  29,  1806,  Sumatra,  XLVI,  par.  7. 

251.  London  to  Benkulen,  Jan.  9,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXXIX. 
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What  happened  specifically  in  this  first  depression  was  that  as 
the  seventy-one  American  ships  which  went  to  Sumatra  between 
1802  and  1804  kept  bringing  more  and  more  pepper  to  Europe 
and  America  the  price  fell  from  32.5  cents  a pound  in  May, 
1801,  to  nearly  half  (18.5  cents)  in  August,  1804.252  Conse- 
quently only  four  voyages  were  sent  out  in  late  1804  for  the  1805 
crop,  three  of  them  by  the  three  largest  pepper  merchants  who 
could  stand  the  pressure  of  lower  prices.  The  price  recovered  to 
21.5  cents  per  pound  during  most  of  1805  and  1806  so  that 
a few  more  voyages  were  sent  in  those  years  (five  and  eight)  but 
the  price  fell  again  to  18.5  cents  in  1807.  By  1807  the  Ameri- 
cans had  glutted  the  European  and  American  markets  with  pep- 
per,253 and  took  less  than  half  of  the  1807  crop  which  was  nearly 
as  large  as  previous  years.  The  balance  probably  went  to  China 
where  the  British  were  getting  $14.00  per  pikul  for  what  cost 
them  $6. 50. 254  Only  five  vessels  reached  Sumatra  in  1808,  taking 
only  6000  pikuls,  the  lowest  quantity  since  1800. 255 

What  obscures  the  fact  that  it  was  a depression  that  reduced 
Sumatran  trade  was  that  opponents  of  policies  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
have  traditionally  blamed  his  embargo  for  the  decline.  One  might 
attribute  the  whole  of  the  decline  to  the  embargo  if  it  were  not 
for  the  following  facts.  1)  The  embargo  was  not  declared  until 
December  22,  1807,  well  after  the  pepper  fleet  was  usually  on  its 
way.  2)  The  total  production  of  the  Pepper  Coast  began  declining 
in  early  1807  and  fell  to  nearly  half  of  the  1806  crop  by  1808. 256 
This  could  only  have  been  in  response  to  the  lower  prices  of  years 
prior  to  the  embargo.  3)  The  embargo  could  have  affected  only 
indirectly  the  well-established  practice  of  direct  carriage  from 
Sumatra  to  Europe  by  preventing  return  to  the  United  States  for 
a new  crew.  4)  More  American  vessels  visited  the  Coast  in  1807 
than  in  1805.  5)  The  embargo  did  not  prevent  the  departure  of 
the  ship  Mary  &■  Eliza  from  Salem  to  Sumatra  in  1808. 

The  British  Resident  at  Benkulen  noted  the  fact  that  the  em- 

252.  Anne  Bezanson,  R.  D.  Gray  and  M.  Hussey,  Wholesale  Prices  in 
Philadelphia  1784-1861,  II,  160. 

253.  London  to  Penang,  Feb.  18,  1807,  Sumatra , CXXXVI,  par.  29; 
Parr  to  London,  Aug.  25,  1809,  Sumatra , XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25. 

254.  Parr  to  London,  Oct.  15,  1807,  Sumatra,  XL VI,  par.  36. 

255.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25;  Furber,  “Beginnings/'  p.  263. 

256.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25,  Parr  notes  the  1807  crop  de- 
clined due  to  fall  of  price  to  $7  in  1806. 
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bargo  merely  accentuated  the  effect  of  declining  prices  when  he 
said  “The  Discouragement  of  the  planters  has  been  necessarily 
proportioned  to  the  reduced  value  of  his  produce  and  has  been 
carried  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression  by  the  Embargo  in  force 
in  America.”257  He  noted  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  depression 
was  to  drive  many  planters  back  to  their  original  homes  or  to 
other  ports.  Disputes  and  robbery  increased.  Some  natives  took  up 
coffee  production.  Despite  the  depression,  the  Resident  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  preceding  boom  had  been  very  profitable  for  the 
inhabitants.  That  prosperous  trade  could  not  be  maintained  by 
the  British  alone  is  admitted  when  the  Resident  admitted  that 
production  might  revive  if  the  Americans  returned.258  American 
losses  from  the  depression  were  compensated  through  what  in- 
surance men  know  as  “an  act  of  God" — the  British  lost  9000  tons 
of  shipping  in  1808-9,  fiye  to  six  thousand  tons  of  it  Far  Eastern 
traders  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.259 

Revival  in  Late  1809 

Actually,  the  embargo  probably  acted  as  a healthy  stimulus  to 
the  pepper  trade  by  reducing  the  European  stocks  of  pepper  and 
increasing  the  price  to  26  cents  in  America.  The  year  1809  was 
like  a great  race.  Within  a month  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
on  March  15,  1809,  a dozen  American  ships  departed  for  Suma- 
tra. Although  the  crop  was  ready  in  March,  no  Americans  arrived 
before  July  and  the  price  was  $5.00  and  lower.260  Within  two 
months  twenty-four  American  vessels  arrived,  driving  the  price 
up  to  $7. 50. 261  Earlycomers  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  1809 
crop  of  55,000  pikuls,  and  the  rest  had  to  leave  empty.  The 
British  in  Sumatra  foresaw  the  tremendous  damage  this  would  do 
to  the  value  of  London  stocks  of  pepper  and  suggested  dumping 
on  the  European  market  and  contracting  for  the  Pepper  Coast 
crop.262  But  as  usual,  London  did  nothing  about  these  sugges- 

257.  Sumatra , XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  28. 

258.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  29.  An  Atjehnese  description  of 
the  Pepper  Coast  sounds  like  California  in  the  Gold  Rush  Days — naughty 
but  prosperous — see  “Hikajat  Rantd”  in  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje’s  Atjehnese, 
II,  121-122. 

259.  John  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  II,  285,  and 
William  Milburn,  Oriental  Commerce,  I,  intro.,  1809. 

260.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  26. 

261.  Parr  to  London,  Oct.  14,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  972,  par.  1. 

262.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  972,  pars.  4 and  6. 
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tions.263  On  Sumatra  itself  the  British  treated  the  American  polite- 
ly but  apparently  tried  to  frighten  them  off  with  stories  about 
French  cruisers.  The  British  frigate  Rattlesnake  told  an  American 
captain  that  a French  cruiser  had  taken  an  American  vessel  at 
Sumatra  before  October  24,  1809.  Rumors  of  captures  expanded 
to  two  by  mid-1810,  but  the  news  never  became  more  specific 
than  to  report  that  it  was  some  Philadelphia  ship  which  was  cap- 
tured. However,  not  one  of  the  twenty-eight  American  vessels  in 
Sumatra  in  1809  and  1810  reported  a Philadelphia  vessel  there. 
The  rumor  may  have  originated  when  a Salem  vessel  was  taken 
into  Bermuda  by  the  British  late  in  1809  on  the  pretense  of  hav- 
ing no  clearance  for  Sumatra  and  released  after  a two-month 
delay,264  but  this  is  a far  cry  from  French  seizure. 

Those  ships  which  obtained  full  cargoes  early  raced  each  other 
from  Sumatra  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  where  they  made  the  unusual 
stop  to  report  what  they  must  have  hoped  was  the  first  arrival  of 
the  season.  The  “race”  was  won  by  Joseph  Peabody’s  ship  Francis 
which  came  home  in  1 1 o days,  after  a fast  round  trip  of  eight  and 
one-half  months. 

A large  portion  of  the  1809  crop  was  sent  far  into  the  Baltic 
to  avoid  the  blockade  of  the  Western  European  ports.265  Some, 
like  Joseph  Peabody’s  Francis , which  went  to  the  Mediterranean 
suffered  seizure  by  the  Neopolitans.266 

Having  overloaded  the  European  market  again,  only  four  more 
American  vessels  went  out  to  take  the  1810  crop.  This  made  a 
total  of  seven  vessels  when  the  three  1809  holdovers  are  count- 
ed.267 We  have  no  contemporary  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  crop, 
but  it  probably  exceeded  that  of  1809  under  stimulus  of  higher 
prices.  Fortunately  for  the  Sumatrans,  the  Chinese  demand  for 
pepper  probably  absorbed  some  of  the  surplus.268  The  renewed 

263.  The  endorsement  of  July  7,  1810,  Sumatra,  XLVI,  and  the  reply 
of  Jan.  14,  18 1 1,  Sumatra,  XXXIX,  show  no  action. 

264.  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  5,  12,  Feb.  13,  Oct.  10,  1810. 

265.  Note  the  huge  increase  in  Riga  imports  of  pepper  in  1810  and 
1 81 1 by  American  vessels  in  Gilbert  Cope  Collection  in  Historical  Society 
of  Penna.,  CVIII,  erroneously  labeled  Ship’s  Register,  actually  a consular 
return  of  shipping. 

266.  William  C.  Endicott,  Vessels  Owned  hy  Joseph  Reahody,  MS,  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  p.  53;  Howard  R.  Marraro,  Diplomatic  Relations  between 
the  U.  S.  and  . . . the  Two  Sicilies  (New  York:  S.  F.  Vanni,  1951),  pp. 
122-123,  348. 

267.  London  to  Penang,  Jan.  5,  1810,  Straits,  CLXXXVII. 

268.  Parr  to  London,  Oct.  15,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  972,  par.  5. 
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British  interest  in  obtaining  a foothold  in  Atjeh  in  1810  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  stimulated  by  any  particular  dislike  of  Ameri- 
can competition.269 

Only  five  ships  went  out  for  the  1 8 1 1 crop.  The  surplus  must 
have  been  great,  for  one  American  master  was  able  to  get  the  price 
down  as  low  as  $4. 7 5. 270  This  indicates  little  competition,  as  does 
the  rapid  loading  of  the  Fame  in  August  1 8 1 1 .271  Only  large-scale 
merchants  seem  to  be  able  to  gamble  on  the  small  profits  and  risks 
of  capture. 

Early  in  1 8 1 1 the  Americans  acquired  a new  and  formidable 
opponent  in  Stamford  Raffles.  In  a report  on  Indonesia,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  British  com- 
mercial system  when  the  Americans  could  take  over  the  pepper 
trade.272  He  suggested  that  “To  prevent  Americans  and  other  for- 
eign neutrals  from  competing  with  us  in  the  European  Market, 
the  policy  of  establishing  regular  Trading  Ports  is  most  essential, 
at  which  if  it  may  not  be  practicable  on  account  of  existing  treaties 
in  Europe  to  affix  discriminating  duties,  the  company  may  as  the 
principal  merchant  and  monopolizer  of  produces  as  far  as  Sale, 
affix  their  own  price  . . .”273  A careful  examination  of  Raffles’  re- 
ports shows  that  this  statement  is  the  first  occurrence  of  his  idea 
of  establishing  British  trade  entrepots  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  bud- 
ding idea,  of  which  Singapore  was  the  full  fruit,  was  directly 
stimulated  by  the  worry  of  American  competition  in  pepper. 

While  Raffles  was  pondering  one  method  of  stopping  the  Amer- 
ican pepper  trade,  his  colleagues  in  Penang  tried  another.  A 
British  deputation  to  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  elicited  from  him  an 

269.  Consultations  of  June  16,  1810,  Nos.  3,  4,  in  Bengal  Secret  and 
Political  Consultations,  India  Office,  London;  Straits,  XXXI,  831  ff. 

270.  March  20,  1811,  in  Ship  Alexander  Hodgden  in  Beverly  Historical 
Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 

271.  Ship  America,  1806  A2,  Log  Collection,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

272.  P.  52,  “Memoir  on  the  value  ...  of  the  Dutch  possessions,”  Eu- 
rope, E104,  undated  but  “written  before  the  expedition  to  Java,”  hence 
before  June,  1811;  Kaye  dates  it  as  1809  which  is  incorrect  since  the  rough 
draft,  “Draft  of  a Report  on  the  Eastward — not  given  in — Malacca  May” 
(in  Europe,  E105)  is  in  his  1811  papers. 

273.  Raffles,  “Memoir  on  the  value,”  p.  53;  another  and  later  argument 
for  entrepots  based  on  dislike  of  Americans  will  be  found  in  Sophia  Raf- 
fles, Memoir  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (2  vols.,  London:  J.  Duncan,  1835), 
I,  85-89. 
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appeal  for  British  arms  to  suppress  a rebellion.274  The  report  of 
the  mission  indicates  that  the  British  were  aware  that  the  rebels 
in  question  were  the  West  Coast  rajahs,  and  that  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  would  force  the  pepper  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultan.275  Obviously  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  a grateful 
Sultan  not  to  grant  the  British  the  pepper  which  now  went  to  the 
Americans.  The  arms  were  sent. 

However,  Penang  and  Benkulen  were  working  at  cross- 
purposes. To  help  the  Sultan  funnel  pepper  to  Penang  would  only 
take  it  away  from  Prince’s  old  friend  Libbe  Duppoh.  The  latter 
was  Prince’s  only  hope  of  repayment  of  the  Natal  debt,  which  in 
turn  affected  the  Benkulen  reputation  in  London.  Also,  Penang’s 
strengthening  of  the  Sultan  naturally  increased  internal  conflicts 
and  hazards  to  British  pepper  traders  just  when  the  absence  of  the 
Americans  gave  the  British  the  least  trade  competition  in  years. 

British  arms  were  not  successful  in  re-establishing  the  Sultan’s 
power,  and  other  factors  kept  Americans  away.  Had  the  profits 
been  attractive,  and  risks  high,  many  Americans  might  have  ap- 
peared on  the  coast  as  in  former  years.  The  arrival  of  only  one 
vessel  indicates  low  returns.  The  price  of  pepper  reached  a new 
low  of  15.5  cents  per  pound  between  November,  1811,  and 
March,  1812.  This  was  just  when  the  ships  would  have  gone  out 
for  the  1812  crop.  Not  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  did  it 
reach  the  greater  price  of  31.5  cents.276 

The  War  of  1812 

The  War  of  1812  produced  one  of  those  great  anomalies  where 
the  enemies  work  together  in  the  interest  of  science.  Despite  the 
war  and  his  jealousy  of  American  trade,  Raffles  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  services  of  the  great  American  naturalist,  Thomas  Hors- 
field,  for  exploration  of  the  British-occupied  island  of  Banka. 

Horsfield  was  a doctor  who  had  written  his  M.D.  thesis  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  poison  ivy  (1798)  and  had  become 
fascinated  by  the  botanical  poisons  of  Indonesia.277  After  a visit 

274.  Sumatra , XXXI:  The  Lawrence  Mission,  pp.  817-818,  838-8;  Sul- 
tan’s appeal  for  arms  July  13,  1811,  pp.  957-8;  reply  July  23,  1811,  pp. 
959-60. 

275.  Lawrence  Report,  Aug.  12,  1811,  pp.  967,  976,  979,  Sumatra , 
XXXI. 

276.  Bezanson,  Gray,  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160. 

277.  B.  W.  Feddersen  and  A.  J.  von  Gettingen,  Eds.,  J.  C.  Poggendorft’s 
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to  Java  in  1800  as  a surgeon  on  an  American  vessel,  he  returned 
in  1802  to  work  for  the  Dutch  Army.278  He  was  endowed  with  an 
encyclopedic  curiosity.  He  studied,  collected,  and  later  classified 
for  the  first  time  the  butterflies,  birds,  mammals,  and  plants  of 
Java.  He  even  observed  the  geology  and  antiquities  of  the 
country.279 

Raffles,  whose  interests  were  similarly  wide,  picked  Horsfield 
in  October,  1812,  to  become  a member  of  a mission  to  the  island 
of  Banka  where  he  was  “to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  tin  mines,  and  the  details  connected  with  their  history  and 
administration”  and  to  observe  other  natural  resources.280  After 
collecting  a staff,  Horsfield  left  Batavia  on  November  1,  1812, 
and  went  to  Palembang  to  investigate  the  legal  rights  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  tin  mines.  When  illness  forced  the  other  two  members  of 
the  commission  to  leave  Banka,  Horsfield  ended  up  making  the 
required  reports  alone.  These  covered  the  history,  geology,  econo- 
my, sanitation,  and  politics  of  Banka  with  a thoroughness  that  is 
remarkable.  Using  his  knowledge,  Horsfield  increased  the  tin  pro- 
duction from  seven  to  twenty-five  thousand  pikuls  in  two  years.281 
During  his  short  stay  of  nine  months,  Horsfield  even  found  time 
to  report  the  discovery  of  some  new  animals  and  plants.282  Raffles 


Biographisch  - Literarisches  Handworterbuch  (6  vols.,  Liepzig:  J.  A.  Barth, 
1863-1904),  III,  658;  DAB,  IX. 

278.  Thomas  Horsfield,  Plantae  Javanicae  Rariores  (London:  G.  R. 
Allen,  1837-1852),  Postscript  I,  Prospectus  VII. 

279.  A catalog  of  his  works  gives  an  idea  of  his  wide  range  of  interests; 
see  J.  B.  McNair,  “Thomas  Horsfield,”  Torreya,  XLII  (1942),  7-9. 

280.  Raffles  to  Horsfield,  Oct.  22,  1812,  in  Sophia  Raffles,  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  (1st  ed.; 
London:  John  Murray,  1830),  pp.  606-608,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
2d  edition.  Also  mentioned  by  Horsfield  in  his  Plantae,  postscript  p.  vii 
and  prospectus  p.  viii,  and  in  F.  de  Haan,  “Personalia  der  Periode  van  het 
Engelsch  Bestuur  over  Java  1811-1816,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  NT.,  XCII  (1935),  583. 

281.  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (2  vols., 
Rotterdam:  Brusse,  1938),  II,  49. 

282.  Raffles  to  London,  July  30,  1813,  and  Oct.  14,  1813,  in  East 
India  Co.,  Factory  Records,  Java,  India  Office,  London,  LXVII  and  XXII. 
The  charts  in  Europe,  E106,  pp.  285-292,  are  clearly  those  mentioned  in 
par.  14  of  Raffles’  report.  Horsfield’s  final  report  on  Banka  (June  1,  1814) 
was  reprinted  only  in  the  1st  ed.  of  Raffles’  Memoir,  pp.  608-612.  Most 
of  the  data  in  the  reports  was  printed  in  Horsfield’s  “Report  on  the  Island 
of  Banka,”  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  II  (1848),  299-336,  373- 
397,  398-427,  705-725,  779-795,  796-824.  The  introduction  of  the  latter 
is  apparently  a recast  of  the  somewhat  secret  political  report  of  Sept.,  1813. 
His  animal  discoveries  are  shown  in  his  Zoological  Researches  in  Java  and 
the  Neighboring  Islands  (London:  Kingsbury,  Parbury  & Allen,  1824); 
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sent  the  political  reports  off  to  London  with  full  acknowledgement 
of  the  source.  He  was  ironically  prevented  from  sending  Hors- 
field’s  natural  history  specimens  because  of  the  danger  of  capture 
by  American  privateers.283 

Although  British  naval  power  reduced  American  trade  in  pep- 
per, it  did  not  prevent  a profitable  voyage  being  made  in  each  of 
the  three  years  during  the  war. 

So  closely  linked  were  the  American  and  Sumatran  economies 
that  the  declaration  of  war  on  England  on  June  12,  1812,  result- 
ed in  a depression  in  Sumatra.284  The  British  were  no  more  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  pepper  trade  in  the  war  than  they  had 
during  the  embargo.  The  pepper  price  fell  to  a record  low  of 
$4.00  per  pikul  and  remained  near  there  until  18 1 5. 285  Because 
there  was  no  American  carrier,  Sumatrans  practically  gave  away 
pepper  while  European  consumers  begged  for  it. 

Only  one  daring  master,  James  Silver,  seems  to  have  penetrated 
the  British  blockade  to  Sumatra  in  1812  and  1813.  In  1812 
Silver  was  narrowly  missed  by  a British  Privateer  off  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.286  Arriving  home  in  October,  1813,  his  ship  Verseverence 
paid  the  second  highest  duty  then  known  to  have  been  paid  into 
the  Salem  Customs,  a phenomenal  sum  of  $46,243.56.  In  No- 
vember and  December,  1813,  pepper  reached  the  highest  price 
in  America  between  1800  and  1824,  40  cents,  and  with  the 
Sumatra  price  at  a low  of  $4.00  per  pikul,  the  voyage  must  have 
netted  close  to  1000  per  cent  profit. 

An  even  better  way  of  making  a profit  in  war  was  to  capture 
an  enemy  cargo  with  an  armed  privateer.  This  had  the  advantages 
of  eliminating  any  initial  investment  except  in  a vessel,  which 
was  better  equipped  to  fend  off  enemy  capture.  None  of  the  many 
histories  of  the  War  of  1812  and  of  the  Far  East,  and  only  one 


plants  in  Papers  on  the  Flora  of  Java,  MS,  pp.  72-91,  108,  in  Botanical 
Library,  Natural  History  Museum,  British  Museum,  London. 

283.  Raffles  to  Horsfield,  June  18,  1814,  in  Raffles’  Memoir,  1st  ed.,  pp. 
612-613,  and  in  D.  Boulger,  The  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (London: 
H.  Marshall  & Son,  1897),  pp.  189-190. 

284.  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  Voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,  p.  186. 

285.  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees,  pp.  1041-1083, 
1091,  1136. 

286.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p.  41. 
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history  of  privateering,  mentions  the  numerous  American  priva- 
teers which  went  to  Eastern  waters  in  1814. 287 

The  ship  Hyder  Ally , which  went  to  Sumatra,  has  been  almost 
completely  forgotten.  It  was  probably  named  for  the  famous  pri- 
vateer of  the  American  Revolution.  Described  as  a long  low  ship 
of  550  tons,  painted  black  with  a single  white  streak,288  it  was 
fitted  out  with  22  guns  and  a crew  of  fifty.  The  Hyder  Ally  left 
Boston  under  Captain  Nicholas  Thorndike  on  January  21,  1814, 
following  in  the  protective  wake  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitu- 
tion,289  That  its  destination  was  Sumatra  from  the  start  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  reported  by  another  privateer 
which  left  Boston  before  it  did.290 

About  five  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  April  27, 
Thorndike  captured  the  British  brig  Favourite  bound  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Australia  with  a cargo  of  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  cloth.  Its 
Captain,  W.  Aytory,  said  “Captain  Thorndike  behaved  in  a most 
gentlemanly  manner”  in  taking  his  vessel.291  An  American  crew 
was  put  aboard  the  brig,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Continuing  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  May  7 Thorndike  cap- 
tured the  British  brig  Jupiter  coming  out  of  Labuan  Hadji  with 
a partial  load  of  pepper.  Thorndike  released  the  vessel  after  taking 
the  pepper  which  must  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  180  tons  of 
cargo  valued  at  £80,000  that  he  accumulated  on  this  trip.  At 
Trumon  on  May  8 he  found  the  British  ships  Mary , Allen,  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Salamanny  under  an  Arab  from  Bombay.  The  Salaman- 
ny  was  released  because  it  was  in  ballast,  but  the  Mary's  cargo  of 
pepper,  frankincense  and  opium  made  it  worth  sending  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  next  day  Thorndike  took  another  Calcutta  ship,  the 
Betsey , Bennett,  at  Pulo  Dua  with  a similar  cargo,  so  he  sent  it 
to  the  United  States  also.  The  real  blow  came  on  May  12  when 
he  took  the  brig  Maria  Chunea  QJunia  as  reported  by  Thorndike) 
belonging  to  none  other  than  John  Prince.  After  taking  its  cargo 

287.  The  exception  is  George  Coggeshall,  History  of  the  American  Pri- 
vateers (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1861),  pp.  316,  353"357> 
39o-39i- 

288.  Sumatra , XL VI,  814. 

289.  Deposition  of  Capt.  W.  Aytory,  May  15,  1814,  Straits , XLIV,  1276. 

290.  Deposition  of  Capt.  D.  Smith,  May  31,  1814,  Sumatra,  CXXXIII, 
2. 

291.  Deposition  of  Capt.  Aytory,  Straits,  XLIV,  1277. 
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of  piece  goods,  he  released  it.292  After  the  last  capture  at  Labuan 
Hadji,  Thorndike  placed  all  of  the  masters  aboard  Prince’s  brig 
and  sent  them  to  Tapanuli.  Their  arrival  there  with  the  news  that 
there  were  at  least  three  more  American  privateers  plus  the  frigate 
Constitution  in  the  area  caused  great  panic.  An  important  mission 
to  Atjeh  was  called  off  until  its  escort  frigate  Salsette  could  be  sent 
in  chase  of  the  Hyder  Ally.293 

The  mission  was  that  of  Captain  John  Canning  who  was  sent 
by  the  East  India  post  at  Bengal  to  remedy  the  mistake  of  the 
Lawrence  Mission  of  1 8 1 1 of  encouraging  the  Sultan  to  subdue 
the  “rebellious”  West  Coast.294  Canning  warned  the  Sultan  about 
the  American  privateers  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Sultan’s 
“Friendship  towards  the  English  Nation  will  prevent  their  receiv- 
ing any  Aid  or  Assistance  in  your  Ports.”295  The  Sultan’s  Prime 
Minister,  Charles  Fenwick,  cheerfully  complied  as  a loyal  British 
subject  should,  replying  that  “Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  West 
Coast  not  to  supply  those  Cruizers  with  either  wood  or  water.”296 
However,  the  cooperation  was  short-lived,  for  Fenwick  seems  to 
have  discovered  Canning’s  intent  to  depose  him297  and  was  soon 
writing  in  a different  vein:  “Now  there  is  a likelihood  of  a general 
Peace  there  will  be  Americans  and  French  both  ready  and  willing 
to  take  the  produce  of  this  Country  without  insulting  its  sover- 
eign . . . .”298 

Thorndike  put  a crew  of  ten  men  aboard  each  the  Betsey , 
Favorite,  and  Mary  and  took  them  from  Trumon  to  Simalur 
whence  he  sent  them  to  America.  Having  no  more  crews  to  spare 
for  prizes,  he  then  headed  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  loot  as  many 
vessels  as  possible  before  returning  home.299  On  May  27  off 
Penang,  Thorndike  captured  two  Chinese  junks  under  British 

292.  Thorndike’s  account  in  Boston  Patriot,  April  5,  1815,  p.  3;  ac- 
counts by  captured  British  captains,  Straits,  XLIV,  1277-1278;  value  of 
captures  in  [J.  W.  Henshaw]  Around  the  World  (2  vols.,  New  York: 
C.  S.  Francis,  1840),  II,  102. 

293.  Prince  to  Siddons,  May  18,  1814,  Sumatra,  CXXXII,  812-813; 
Canning  to  Adam,  May  13,  1814,  Europe,  E95,  p.  10;  Sumatra,  CXXXIII, 
143,  337. 

294.  Bengal  to  Benkulen,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Sumatra,  XLIV,  817,  par.  3; 
Straits,  XLIV,  1236-1263. 

295.  Canning  to  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh,  May  16,  1814,  Europe,  E95,  p.  27. 

296.  Fenwick  to  Clubley,  June  4,  1814,  Straits,  XLIV,  1279-1280. 

297.  Canning’s  instructions,  Straits,  IV,  1256,  par.  33. 

298.  Fenwick  to  Ogilvie  & Hutton,  June  14,  1814,  Europe,  E95,  p.  377. 

299.  Barthelemy  to  Prince,  May  15,  1814,  Sumatra,  XL VI,  814. 
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registry  at  Penang.  He  took  their  loads  of  pepper,  betel  nut,  China- 
ware,  sugar,  and  frankincense  before  releasing  them.  Reports  of 
Thorndike’s  presence  off  Junk  Ceylon  (Puket,  Siam)  completely 
paralyzed  official  communications  between  Madras  and  Penang.300 

The  British  frigate  Salsette  did  not  catch  up  with  the  Hyder 
Ally  until  June  8 in  the  Strait  of  Malakka,  and  then  lost  it  after 
a sixty-four  hour  chase.  However,  this  escape  seems  to  have  driven 
the  privateer  into  the  range  of  the  frigate  Owen  Glendower.  After 
an  exciting  six-hour  chase,  the  Hyder  Ally  was  finally  captured  off 
the  Nicobar  Islands  on  June  12,  1814,  and  taken  to  Penang.301 
The  Hyder  Ally  was  evidently  sold  as  a prize,  as  it  was  under 
British  registry  when  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  seized  it  for  violation  of 
his  customs  regulations  the  next  year.302  Thorndike  and  his  crew 
of  twenty-five  were  imprisoned  at  Penang  until  August.  He  was 
then  taken  to  Canton  where  he  was  able  to  come  home  on  the 
New  York  privateer  Russell. 

Thorndike  sent  three  of  his  eight  prizes  home,  and  two  were 
recaptured  by  the  British  before  arriving  home.  The  Mary  was 
taken  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Favorite  actually 
reached  the  coast  of  the  United  States  before  it  was  retaken  on 
Sept.  2,  1814,  by  the  British  warship  Alban.sos  However,  Captain 
Oxnard  successfully  sailed  the  third  prize,  the  Betsey , into  Mt. 
Desert  Harbour,  Maine,  choosing  that  port  because  Boston  was 
blockaded.  Finding  Mt.  Desert  occupied,  Oxnard  ran  out  to  sea 
chased  by  the  British  frigate  Pylades  and  three  barges  on  Sept. 
7. 304  In  the  fog  two  of  the  barges  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy 
and  wounded  several  of  their  own  British  soldiers  before  the  mis- 
take was  discovered.  The  Betsey  completely  escaped  to  Portland, 
Maine,  on  September  13,  1814.  This,  the  only  Sumatra  cargo 
ever  brought  into  Maine,  was  probably  the  richest  in  history.  It 


300 .Straits,  XLIV,  1184,  June  11,  1814. 

301.  Straits,  XLIV,  1401-1403,  1761,  1792;  Niles’  Weekly  Register, 
VIII  (1815),  112,  117;  Boston  Patriot,  Sept.  17,  1814,  p.  3;  C.  North- 
cote  Parkinson’s  War  on  the  Eastern  Seas,  p.  421,  errs  in  both  date  of 
capture  as  well  as  spelling  and  number  of  guns;  Coggeshall’s  Privateers, 
pp.  357,  417. 

302.  Straits,  CLXXXI,  Penang  to  London,  Dec.  13,  1815,  par.  70. 

303.  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  7,  1815,  p.  3;  “Records  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court  at  Halifax,”  E.I.H.C.,  XLVII  (1911),  258. 

304.  “Records  of  . . . Halifax,”  E.I.H.C.,  XLVI  (1910),  77,  evidently 
refers  to  the  near-capture  on  Sept.  7,  since  American  newspapers  reported 
its  safe  escape  to  Portland  on  Sept.  13. 
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had  cost  only  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  smaller  vessel 
Betsey  and  the  Hyder  Ally , possibly  $5000,  and  was  valued  at 
£100, 000. 305 

Before  the  war  was  over  the  Americans  gave  the  British  in 
Sumatra  another  scare.  In  November,  1814,  Secretary  of  Navy 
E.  O.  Jones,  decided  to  send  Stephen  Decatur  in  charge  of  a four- 
ship  squadron  to  Far  Eastern  water  to  harass  British  shipping.  He 
suggested  that  one  vessel  go  along  the  Sumatra  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  and  through  the  Straits  of  Gaspar  into  the  China  Sea.306 
On  November  29  this  plan  was  decided  upon,  and  Decatur  order- 
ed to  proceed  as  planned.307  The  next  day  Lewis  Warrington  was 
ordered  to  join  Decatur  with  his  22  gun  sloop  Peacock.308  Deca- 
tur’s vessel  and  the  others  were  sidetracked,  and  only  the  Peacock 
ever  reached  Indonesia.  Unaware  that  the  war  was  over,  Warring- 
ton arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  June  8,  1815,  and  captured 
the  British  ship  Venus  loaded  with  pepper.309  Using  the  Venus  to 
carry  captured  crews,  Warrington  then  took  the  ships  Union  and 
Briodu  Mar  and  burned  them  after  taking  out  their  cargoes  of 
$15,000  in  silver  specie,  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
and  ten  chests  of  opium.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  divided  among 
the  crew  and  the  rest  used  for  ship’s  expenses.  One  of  the  captured 
masters  smuggled  a note  to  the  port  of  Anjer  saying  that  Warring- 
ton planned  an  attack  on  some  British  port.  He  assumed  it  to  be 
Benkulen  because  the  Americans  had  questioned  the  British  pris- 
oners about  the  garrison  and  harbor  there.  He  also  reported  that 
Warrington  planned  to  attack  when  the  Hornet  and  President 
arrived.  This  report  naturally  caused  Benkulen  “considerable 
anxiety.”310 

305.  Niles’  Weekly  Register , VII  (1814),  p.  56;  Boston  Patriot,  Sept.  24, 
1814,  p.  3. 

306.  Jones  to  Decatur,  Nov.  17,  1814,  Naval  Records  Group,  Private 
Letters,  1813-1840,  pp.  210-21 1;  account  in  Robert  W.  Neeser,  “Historic 
Ships  of  the  Navy.  Peacock,”  U.  S.  Naval  Inst.  Proceedings,  LXIII  (1937), 
1 581-1 582. 

307.  Naval  Records  Group,  Private  Letters,  1813-1840,  p.  216. 

308.  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of  War,  XI,  469. 

309.  Naval  Records  Group,  Captains  Letters,  1815,  VI,  no.  2;  Sumatra, 
CXXXVII,  227-228. 

310.  Siddons  to  London,  March  1,  1816,  par.  49,  Sumatra,  Vol.  46. 
Far  from  being  a minor  threat  at  least  one  prominent  British  official,  sec- 
retary to  the  government  of  Java,  used  the  threat  of  American  cruisers  as 
an  argument  to  establish  a British  naval  base  at  Riau  or  the  vicinity,  a plan 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  Singapore:  Charles  Assey,  “On  the  trade  to 
China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  The  Pamphleteer  (1819),  537. 
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On  June  30,  Warrington  met  the  East  India  Company  brig 
Nautilus  whose  commander  asked  Warrington  if  he  had  heard 
about  the  Peace.  Warrington  said  no  and  asked  him  to  haul  down 
his  colors  if  it  were  true,  otherwise  he  would  fire.  The  Nautilus 
refused,  and  Warrington  fired  one  gun,  which  the  British  re- 
turned with  a broadside.  After  a battle,  the  Nautilus  finally  struck 
its  colors  and  Warrington  took  it  captive.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  two  British  officers  who  had  been  captured  before  the 
battle  told  Warrington  of  peace.  Professor  Parkinson  considers 
Warrington’s  firing  the  first  shot  “a  singularly  pointless  aggression” 
in  view  of  Warrington’s  “affected  ignorance”  of  the  peace.311  This 
judgment  is  not  quite  fair  since  the  Peacock  had  called  at  no  port 
since  its  departure  from  the  United  States  and  had  spoken  to  no 
ship  which  knew  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  cap- 
tain’s refusal  to  haul  down  his  colors  gave  Warrington  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  there  was  no  peace.312  Parkinson  is  probably 
right  that  “no  self-respecting  officer  could  possibly  comply  with 
his  request  and  would  be  utterly  disgraced  if  he  had,”313  but  a 
broadside  is  certainly  no  way  to  prove  that  one  is  at  peace.  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  Benjamin  Crowninshield  concluded  that  the  Nautilus 
had  “acted  unwarrantably,  in  firing  a broadside  into  the  U.  S.  ship 
Peacock1 ” if  it  did  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of 
peace.314  Naturally  each  officer  was  anxious  to  justify  his  own 
precipitate  action  to  his  own  government,  so  we  may  never  know 
where  the  full  blame  lies.  Certainly  it  would  be  unfair  to  assign 
it  entirely  to  one  side. 

As  Professor  Parkinson  points  out,  these  were  the  last  shots 
fired  in  the  War  in  the  Eastern  Seas  (1793-1815),  but  he  omits 
to  note  that  those  shots  of  the  Peacock  were  also  the  last  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  of  the  world-wide  Napoleonic  Wars  which  end- 
ed in  Europe  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  twelve  day  earlier.  Thus, 
an  American  warship  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  by  accepting  the  last 
surrender,  can  be  said  to  have  ushered  in  the  century  of  peace 

3 1 1 . Parkinson,  War,  p.  422. 

312.  Naval  Records  Group,  Captains  Letters,  1815,  VI,  no.  17. 

313.  Letter  of  Prof.  Parkinson  to  J.  W.  Gould,  April  2,  1954,  in  which 
he  admits  he  follows  William  James’  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain 
(6  vols.,  3d  ed.;  London:  R.  Bentley,  1886),  VI,  266-269,  which  is  a 
highly  colored  and  partial  account. 

314.  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of  War,  XII,  220. 
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which  was  to  last  until  a shot  fired  in  far-off  Sarajevo  started  the 
next  World  War. 

Conclusions  about  the  Early  Years 

American  writers  have  tended  to  regard  the  early  years,  be- 
tween 1801  and  1815,  as  the  peak  of  the  Sumatra  trade.  Actually 
it  was  only  a beginning.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  Sumatra  voyages 
had  taken  place  before  1815. 

In  the  fifteen  years  between  1801  and  1815  the  Americans 
had  established  a very  substantial  interest  in  Sumatra  by  taking 
over  the  pepper  trade  established  by  private  British  interests.  This 
aroused  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Despite 
every  obstacle  raised  by  their  opponents,  the  Americans  were  able 
to  maintain  their  trade  without  direct  government  aid.  They 
achieved  this  by  a characteristic  attitude  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  toward  the  Sumatran  natives.  In  contrast  to  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  monopoly,  American  free  enterprise  was  able  to 
offer  better  prices  which  benefitted  the  Sumatran  greatly.  But  this 
also  brought  one  of  the  complementary  dangers  of  free  competi- 
tion— depression.  As  the  Americans  brought  more  and  more  pep- 
per to  Europe  at  the  cheapest  prices  in  history,  the  market  became 
saturated  and  Sumatrans  had  to  cut  back  production.  This  had 
undesirable  social  results  such  as  an  increase  in  crime  in  Sumatra. 
On  the  whole,  the  result  was  good;  the  Americans  brought  millions 
of  dollars  into  an  area  of  Sumatra  that  was  relatively  undeveloped. 
American  contacts  with  Sumatra  had  wide  repercussions.  They 
brought  wealth  to  Americans  and  Indonesians.  They  provided 
many  Southern  Europeans,  particularly  French  and  Italians,  with 
an  important  item  of  their  diet  at  a lower  price  than  had  ever  been 
known.  They  aroused  British  opposition  on  the  highest  level  and 
generated  interest  in  a new  commercial  policy  of  the  free  entrepot. 


PROLOGUE  TO  REFORM— GARRISON’S  EARLY  CAREER 

By  Walter  M.  Merrill 

Poor  boys  were  expected  to  mature  early  in  nineteenth-century 
New  England.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  only  nine  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a Quaker  shoemaker  in  Lynn.  Early  in  1815, 
a small,  frail  lad — “not  much  bigger  than  a last,”  according  to 
his  fellow  workers — came  to  work  at  the  shop  of  Gamaliel  Oliver 
on  Market  Street.  For  several  months  he  persisted  with  his  shoe- 
making, and  he  did  learn  to  turn  out  a fairly  good  shoe.  But  his 
fingers  became  sore  with  the  sewing,  his  knees  throbbed  from 
holding  the  heavy  lapstone,  and  his  whole  body  ached  with  pain. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  work. 

He  was  almost  three  years  older  before  he  was  apprenticed 
again.  In  the  meantime,  he  did  odd  jobs  about  Newburyport,  and 
he  found  time  for  his  final  formal  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  on  the  Mall.  But  in  the  fall  of  1817,  shortly  before  his 
twelfth  birthday,  he  signed  up  with  Moses  Short,  a cabinetmaker 
in  Haverhill.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  a miniature  chest 
and  to  have  assisted  in  the  process  of  veneering,  before  he  became 
so  homesick  for  Newburyport  that  he  tied  up  his  belongings  in 
a handkerchief  and  went  home. 

The  following  autumn — on  the  18th  of  October  1818 — Lloyd 
was  apprenticed  for  the  third  and  last  time.  In  return  for  room 
and  board  and  a knowledge  of  the  printing  trade,  Garrison  prom- 
ised to  work  for  the  usual  period  of  seven  years  for  Ephraim  W. 
Allen,  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald.  Years  later  he  recalled 
his  first  impressions  of  the  new  job: 

I never  shall  forget  the  surprise  and  amazement  which  I 
felt  on  first  being  led  to  the  case  to  see  the  types  set  and  dis- 
tributed with  such  celerity  by  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  work,  and  my  little  heart  sank  like  lead  within  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I never  should  be  able  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  However,  I was  put  to  learn  the  different  boxes 
and  to  ascertain  where  the  capitals  and  small  capitals  were 
placed,  and,  in  the  lower,  case,  how  the  types  were  diversi- 
fied, and  very  soon  learned  the  whole.  Then  I took  the  com- 
posing stick  and  began  to  set  types,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I have  delighted  in  nothing  more,  as  regards  manual  work, 
than  the  manipulation  of  types.1 

1.  Speech  at  the  Franklin  Club  in  Boston,  14  October  1878.  The  speech 
was  reported  fully  in  the  Boston  Traveller  for  15  October,  from  which  the 
passage  here  is  transcribed. 
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At  last  Lloyd  had  found  a congenial  trade.  In  an  astonishingly 
short  time  he  became  a rapid  and  accurate  compositor  and  an  ex- 
cellent pressman.  Soon  he  was  made  office  foreman  and  given  the 
responsibility  for  making  up  the  pages  of  the  paper,  of  preparing 
the  forms  for  the  press,  and  of  handling  the  job-work. 

As  an  apprentice  who  lived  with  his  master,  moreover,  Lloyd 
became  an  integral  part  of  a family  that  had  far  greater  stability 
in  the  community  than  his  own.  The  Allens,  it  is  true,  were  not 
in  a class  with  the  Peabodys,  the  Todds,  the  Marquands,  the 
Princes,  and  the  Cushings;  but  they  were  respectable  people,  and 
through  the  Herald  and  later  as  owner  of  several  ships,  Mr.  Allen 
had  a considerable  amount  of  influence. 

For  the  first  time  Lloyd  had  a real  opportunity  to  make  congen- 
ial friends.  Most  readily  available,  until  he  went  off  to  Dartmouth, 
was  his  master’s  son,  William.  Most  admired  was  Tobias  H.  Miller, 
some  four  years  Lloyd’s  senior  and  already  a journeyman  printer. 
Miller  he  later  eulogized  as  a person  “generous,  sympathetic,  self- 
denying,  reverent” — qualities  not  always  to  be  associated  with 
Garrison  himself — and  he  marvelled  at  his  calm  disposition,  which 
withstood  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  printer’s  trade  without 
anger  and  without  complaint.2  Most  stimulating  was  Thomas  H. 
Bennett,  also  employed  by  Allen,  who  was  supposed  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  office  about  this  time  a translation  of  Cicero’s 
Orations.3  It  may  have  been  Bennett  who  taught  Garrison  Latin 
and  who  started  him  reading  English  and  American  literature. 

At  any  rate,  by  the  time  Lloyd  had  worked  for  Mr.  Allen  for 
three  and  a half  years  he  had  sufficient  confidence  to  write  an 
anonymous  letter  of  his  own  to  the  editor.  He  had  been  disturbed, 
he  said  in  the  letter,  by  the  plethora  of  successful  breach  of  prom- 
ise suits  reported  in  the  papers  he  had  been  reading.  He  suggested 
that  American  women  “are  too  much  idolized  and  flattered;  there- 
fore they  are  puffed  up  and  inflated  with  pride  and  self-conceit. 

2.  See  the  speech  at  the  Franklin  Club  referred  to  above  as  well  as 
W.  P.  and  F.  J.  Garrison,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (N.  Y.,  1885-89),  I, 
41;  hereafter  referred  to  as  Life.  Miller  was  later  active  in  New  Hampshire 
as  editor,  publisher,  and  minister.  See  John  W.  Moore,  Historical , Bio- 
graphical . . . Gatherings  . . . relative  to  Printers  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1886), 
pp.  512-13. 

3.  See  Life , I,  73.  Unfortunately,  I have  not  been  able  to  find  a copy 
of  this  book  nor  any  official  notice  of  its  publication.  Bennett  did  have 
some  little  fame  as  the  author  of  A Voyage  from  the  United  States  to  South 
America  . . . (Newburyport,  1823). 
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They  make  the  men  to  crouch,  beseech,  and  supplicate,  wait  upon 
and  do  every  menial  service  for  them  to  gain  their  favor  and  ap- 
probation.” As  a result,  he  lamented,  men  had  become  merely  sub- 
servient, and  women  lorded  it  over  them  without  mercy.  As  for 
himself,  he  was  determined  to  remain  forever  single  “and  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  ladies.”  The  letter  was  signed  “An  Old 
Bachelor.” 

Lloyd  was  working  at  the  type  case  when  he  saw  Mr.  Allen 
receive  the  letter.  As  Mr.  Allen  read  it,  he  must  have  waited  with 
much  the  same  feeling  of  suspense  a student  has  when  his  exami- 
nation paper  is  about  to  be  returned.  But  Allen  liked  the  letter  so 
much  he  read  it  aloud  to  the  office  staff  and  then  handed  it  to 
Lloyd  and  told  him  to  set  it  in  type.  The  letter  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  May  21st,  1822,  accompanied  by  a note  from  the  editor, 
praying  that  readers  not  be  offended  by  the  querulous  tone  of  the 
“Old  Bachelor,”  who  had  doubtless  been  disappointed  in  love. 
Three  days  later  Lloyd  played  the  same  tune  with  variations: 

Mr.  Editor 

As  soon  as  your  last  Herald  came  into  my  Aunt  Betty’s  hands, 
(who  by  the  bye  happens  to  be  an  “Old  Maid,”)  and  she  had 
perused  my  communication,  fury  immediately  flashed  in  her 
eyes.  Clenching  her  fists,  she  came  directly  towards  me, 
pugnis  et  calcibus,  and  with  a voice,  I will  venture  to  say, 
that  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  of  Stentor,  gave  me  one 
of  the  most  terrible  lectures  I ever  had  or  witnessed — As  for 
the  men,  (good  Lord  deliver  us!)  they  were  worse,  in  my 
Aunt’s  opinion,  than  the  vilest  of  “beasts” — more  venomous 
than  “spiders  or  rattlesnakes” — fit  only  to  dwell  with  the 
“Swine,”  &c.  But  a man  who  could  speak  ought  against 
women, — those  “heavenly,  bewitching,  and  super-angelic  be- 
ings,” as  she  modestly  styled  them, — why,  he  ought  to  be 
forever  despised,  banished  from  all  society,  (not  even  except- 
ing the  beasts ,)  and  die  an  outcast;  even  that  she  thought 
too  merciful! 

As  for  myself,  I shall  never  forget  her  frightful  attitude 
and  overwhelming  eloquence;  my  blood  already  recoils  at  the 
recollection  of  it;  it  will,  I verily  believe,  “grow  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  my  strength”;  that  is,  allowing 
I do  either.  Such  pathos  and  sublimity  as  she  uttered  would 
have  rivalled  even  old  Lucifer  himself!  Indeed,  so  many 
threatening  and  overwhelming  words  were  enough  to  appal 
a much  stouter  heart  than  mine — and  I was  actually  dis- 
solved to  a jelly  with  fears  by  her  tremendous  denunciations. 
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— I,  who  so  boldly  declared  in  my  former  communication, 
that  a woman’s  anger  would  be  to  me  as  the  “whistling 
wind,”  was  now  completely  vanquished  at  the  first  onset,  by 
this  modern  Xantippe. 

Could  you  have  seen  me,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would,  I am 
confident,  have  pitied  me  from  the  very  bottom  of  your 
heart.  Jammed  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  while  my  Aunt 
Betty  entirely  blockaded  me,  with  both  arms  wide  expanded 
in  the  air,  features  distorted,  and  mouth  wide  open,  vocifer- 
ating vengeance  against  my  poor  carcase  if  ever  she  caught 
me  again  making  such  “frightful  misrepresentations”  of  her 
sex;  while  I,  poor  I,  sat  trembling  and  quaking  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  paler  than  Hamlet’s  ghost. — There  was  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  either  desert,  or  else  remain  and  bravely  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle;  the  first  would  have  appeared  like 
cowardice — so  I resolved  to  remain  where  I was;  but,  instead 
of  cooling  her  anger,  she  waxed  more  wroth.  Trembling  for 
my  safety,  I gladly  beat  a parley;  it  was  some  time,  however, 
before  I could  make  myself  heard — on  promising  my  Aunt 
that  I would  never  write  another  syllable  about  the  ladies, 
and  a number  of  other  articles,  she  so  far  recovered  her  good- 
nature, that  she  left  me  for  the  moment;  while  I,  as  soon  as 
she  had  made  her  exit,  gladly  scampered  to  my  chamber. 

How  my  Aunt  Betty  came  to  know  I wrote  the  communi- 
cation is  more  than  I can  tell — nor  could  I get  a syllable  of 
intelligence  from  her  on  that  score. 

Why  she  was  never  married,  is  a question  I cannot  easily 
solve;  but  I shrewdly  suspect  that,  being  such  a “heavenly, 
bewitching,  and  super-angelic”  creature,  and  having  one  of 
the  most  pliant  and  beautiful  tempers  that  ever  woman  was 
blessed  with,  no  “vile  brute”  ever  dared  offer  his  hand  to 
such  a desirable  object! 

AN  OLD  BACHELOR 

This  letter  shows  evidence  of  a quantity  of  reading  that  sounds 
more  like  the  old  bachelor  than  the  young  apprentice.  How  could 
Lloyd,  who  had  spent  a scant  part  of  his  sixteen  years  at  school, 
know  anything  of  the  Iliad,  the  Essay  on  Man,  Socrates,  and 
Hamlet? 

During  the  next  year  Mr.  Allen  continued  to  encourage  the 
anonymous  contributor.  In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  A.O.B. 
in  care  of  the  post  office  to  urge  him  to  continue  his  communica- 
tions to  the  paper  and  to  request  a personal  interview.  And  Caleb 
Cushing,  who  edited  the  paper  while  Allen  was  out  of  town  in 
the  spring  of  1823,  paid  this  generous  tribute  to  the  old  bachelor: 
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“We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  'Glance  at  Europe’, 
in  which  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a correspondent  who  at  differ- 
ent times  has  favored  us  with  a number  of  esteemed  and  valuable 
communications.”  Cushing  it  was  who  discovered  A.O.B.’s  identity. 

With  such  encouragement  Lloyd  wrote  a variety  of  articles 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  wrote  an 
imaginary  description  of  a shipwreck,  a short  story  about  a fortune 
hunter,  three  articles  advocating  a stronger  American  policy  in 
regard  to  South  America,  and  three  analyses  of  the  European  situ- 
ation. No  one  was  more  amazed  than  Lloyd  himself  at  what  he 
could  do.  He  wrote  his  mother:  “I  feel  absolutely  astonished  at 
the  different  subjects  which  I have  discussed,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  are  written.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  a matter  of  surprise 
that  I have  met  with  such  signal  success,  seeing  I do  not  under- 
stand one  single  rule  of  grammar,  and  having  a very  inferior  edu- 
cation.”4 

Ironically  enough,  Lloyd’s  mother  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  who  questioned  the  value  of  her  son’s  achievement  as  a jour- 
nalist. She  had  earlier  suggested  that  anonymous  writers  are  often 
lampooned  and  that  he  had  better  send  her  a copy  of  one  of  his 
pieces  so  that  she  could  tell  him  whether  he  were  an  Old  Bachelor 
or  an  Ass,  an  Oaf,  and  a Blockhead.5  Later  she  had  more  serious 
doubts : 

Next  your  turning  Author,  you  have  no  doubt  read  and 
heard  the  fate  of  such  Characters  that  they  generally  starve 
to  death  in  some  garret  o[r]  place  that  no  one  inhabits — so 
you  may  see  what  fortune  and  luck  belongs  to  you,  if  you  are 
of  them  Class  of  people! — secondly  you  think  your  time  was 
wisely  spent  while  you  was  writing  political  peices  [sic]  — I 
Cannot  join  with  you  there  for  had  you  been  searching  the 
scriptures  for  truth  and  praying  for  direction  of  the  holy 
spirit  to  lead  your  mind  into  the  path  of  holiness  your  time 
would  have  been  more  wisely  spent — and  your  advance  to 
the  heavenly  world  more  rapid — but  instead  of  that  you  have 
taken  the  Hydra  by  the  head  and  now  beware  of  his  mouth 
— but  as  it  is  done  I suppose  you  think  you  had  better  go  on 
and  seek  the  Applause  of  Mortals — but  my  dear  L lose  not 

4.  26  May  1823,  Garrison  Papers,  Boston  Public  Library.  I believe  this 
is  the  earliest  extant  Garrison  autograph. 

5.  See  the  W.  P.  Garrison  copy  of  her  letter  dated  1 July  1821,  Villard 
Papers,  Harvard.  The  correct  date  is  probably  1 July  1822,  since  Garrison 
did  not  write  for  the  Herald  until  that  year. 
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the  favour  of  God — have  an  eye  single  to  his  Glory  and  you 

will  not  lose  your  reward.6 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Garrison’s  skepticism,  when  Lloyd’s  apprentice- 
ship ended  in  December  1825,  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  he  had 
spent  seven  profitable  years  under  Mr.  Allen’s  direction.  He  had 
learned  not  only  the  printer’s  trade  but  also  much  that  qualified 
him  as  an  editor  in  his  own  right. 

He  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  use  what  he  had  learned 
sooner  than  anyone  could  have  anticipated,  because,  thanks  to 
a loan  from  Mr.  Allen,  he  was  able  to  buy  the  Essex-Courant  in 
the  early  spring  of  1826.  The  Courant  had  been  founded  in  New- 
buryport  two  years  before  by  Democratic  Republicans  as  the 
Northern  Chronicler  and  had  been  rechristened  by  new  proprie- 
tors in  1825.  Garrison  promptly  changed  the  name  to  The  Free 
Press.7  But  the  new  title  was  a misnomer,  for  the  paper  displayed 
its  prejudice  in  its  first  issue  (22  March  1826).  Prominently 
placed  at  the  top  of  page  one,  was  the  Federalist  motto,  “Our 
Country,  Our  Whole  Country,  and  Nothing  but  Our  Country.” 
And  as  prominently  discussed  in  this  issue — as  in  many  to  follow 
— was  the  Federalist  argument  about  the  Massachusetts  Claim  for 
money  due  its  militia  for  services  rendered  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Garrison  took  the  position  that  it  was  grossly  immoral  for 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  settle  promptly  and  generously 
with  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  political  news  and  editorials,  The  Free  Press  con- 
tained numerous  selections  from  other  newspapers  and  from  maga- 
zines : Garrison  retold  the  story  of  the  dram-drinking  Scottish  par- 
son who  cheerfully  consumed  quantities  of  liquor  as  he  preached 
against  the  manifold  evils  of  intemperance.  He  reprinted  the 
shocking  account  of  the  Englishwoman  who  sold  her  husband’s 
body  for  medical  dissection.  He  repeated  the  inflated  claim  of 
William  Cobbett  that  he  wielded  the  most  powerful  pen  in  Eng- 
land. He  featured  selections  from  the  works  of  Swift,  Pope, 
Sterne,  and  Irving.  And  to  raise  the  literature,  as  he  thought,  to 
the  highest  possible  level,  he  printed  innumerable  poems  (an  aver- 
age of  nearly  one  per  week)  by  his  favorite  poet,  the  saccharine 
Mrs.  Hemans.  Ironically  enough — a fact  which  must  have  caused 

6.  3 June  1823,  in  author’s  possession. 

7.  See  The  Free  Press  for  9 December  1826. 
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the  crusading  moralist  of  later  years  to  blush  for  shame — he  also 
printed  regularly  advertisements  for  New  England  rum. 

The  Free  Press  was  interesting  for  more  than  its  reprints  and 
its  ads  for  rum,  however.  Not  infrequently  Garrison  displayed  his 
sense  of  humor,  as  in  this  bit  on  “Excessive  Heat”: 

The  weather  during  the  present  week  has  been  of  the 
most  melting  kind  ....  Go  where  you  will — hear  what  you 
will — say  what  you  will — the  weather  is  the  only  topic  of 
conversation:  It  engrosses  the  attention  and  occupies  the 
time,  till  one’s  patience  is  exhausted  in  the  conflict.  We 
never  penned  a paragraph  with  greater  warmth  of  feeling 
than  the  present;  it  is  impossible  to  write  cooly  upon  any 
thing.  Fat  people  seem  as  if  they  would  melt,  and  lean  ones 
look  as  if  they  would  dry  up.  Hot  weather  is  a great  consum- 
er of  soap  and  clothes:  what  comes  wet  from  the  back  goes 
wet  into  the  washing- tub;  and  in  forty-eight  hours  this  pro- 
cess is  repeated.  Steamed  on  the  body,  boiled  in  the  kettle, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  made  wet  again  by  the  very  sun  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  dried — behold  the  history  of  a suit  of 
clothes  in  this  season  of  dripping  and  drying!  You  shall  see 
more  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  motion,  every  moment,  in  the 
streets,  than  were  ever  flitted  about  in  a ball  room.  One  is 
seen  mopping  his  face  as  if  grief  had  shed  a shower  of  salt 
water  on  his  visage;  another  wipes  his  hands  as  if  he  had 
been  cleansing  them  from  something  offensive;  and  these 
actions  are  done  with  an  air  of  impatience  and  fretfulness, 
that  plainly  bespeaks  that  the  sufferer  is  tired  of  these  evolu- 
tions.8 

It  was  while  he  was  editing  The  Free  Press , moreover,  that 
Garrison  discovered  the  major  Essex  County  poet.  One  day  he 
found  at  the  door  of  his  office  an  envelope  addressed  in  a pale  and 
delicate  hand.  Inside  he  found  another  example  of  “original  news- 
paper poetry,”  a species  he  had  already  learned  to  loathe.  Though 
his  inclination  was  to  tear  it  into  a thousand  pieces,  he  had  a con- 
science even  in  those  days,  and  so  he  read  it  first.  The  piece  was 
far  beyond  anything  a small  town  newspaper  editor  had  any  right 
to  expect.  He  printed  “The  Exile’s  Departure”  in  the  issue  for  the 
8th  of  June.  Through  the  post-rider  he  identified  the  signature, 
“W.,  Haverhill”  and  found  that  the  poet’s  sister  had  copied  off 
the  poem  and  secretly  sent  it  to  the  paper.  Accompanied  by  a 
young  lady,  whose  identity  I have  not  been  able  to  trace,  Lloyd 

8.  The  Free  Press,  13  July  1826. 
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lost  little  time  in  going  to  visit  young  Greenleaf  Whittier.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  homestead  in  East  Haverhill,  the  young  poet  is 
supposed  to  have  been  crawling  under  the  barn  looking  for  a hen 
who  had  stolen  her  nest.  Whittier’s  sister  called  him  to  the  house, 
and  he  “came  into  the  room  with  shrinking  diffidence,  almost 
unable  to  speak,  and  blushing  like  a maiden,”  Garrison  later  re- 
ported.9 It  must  have  been  an  awkward  meeting,  but  Lloyd  with 
the  poise  of  the  dapper  city  lad  tried  to  put  Greenleaf  at  his  ease 
and  gave  him  advice,  advice  that  was  doubtless  more  welcome  to 
the  son  than  to  the  elder  Whittier,  who  resented  being  told  by 
a complete  stranger — and  a youngster  at  that — how  to  educate  his 
son. 

Fortunately,  Garrison  continued  to  publish  a Whittier  poem  in 
almost  every  issue  of  The  Free  Press.10  He  rightly  deserves  credit 
for  discovering  and  first  publishing  the  new  poet’s  works. 

There  was  little  in  The  Free  Press , however,  to  foreshadow  the 
reform  impulse  which  was  later  to  animate  both  Whittier  and 
Garrison.  In  the  second  issue,  for  example,  Garrison  printed  with- 
out comment  extracts  from  a proslavery  speech  by  Edward  Everett. 
A couple  of  months  later,  though  he  did  commend  the  antislavery 
poem,  “Africa,”  he  was  more  interested  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  “a  young  lady  of  fine  talents”  who  deserved  the  reader’s 
support  than  in  the  ideas  it  contained.11  The  last  of  June,  it  is 
true,  he  seemed  more  nearly  cognizant  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  for 
he  qualified  his  Fourth  of  July  eulogy  of  America  with  a general 
paragraph  on  the  curse  of  slavery,  a theme  which  he  wished  ora- 
tors would  emphasize.12 

Whatever  its  significance  as  a paper,  The  Free  Press  could  not 
continue  without  an  adequate  circulation.  In  the  first  issue  Garri- 
son had  admitted  that  the  subscription  fist  was  painfully  small, 
that  he  doubted  if  there  were  any  other  town  of  7,000  people  in 
the  entire  United  States  where  two  papers  were  so  poorly  support- 
ed as  at  Newburyport.  “Our  brother  of  the  Herald  will  perceive,” 
he  went  on,  “that  we  speak  under  the  rose — i.  e.  g^Two  words 

9.  Life,  I,  67. 

10.  For  the  text  of  most  of  these  early  poems  see  Walter  M.  Merrill, 
“Uncollected  Early  Poems  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,”  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  XCI  (April  1955),  i28ff. 

11.  The  Free  Press,  18  May  1826. 

12.  The  Free  Press,  29  June  1826. 
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for  ourselves,  and  one  for  him.”  Unfortunately  Garrison  had  the 
talent  for  reducing  even  further  the  small  list  he  began  with.  After 
what  he  said  about  the  Massachusetts  Claim  in  the  first  issue,  ten 
of  his  subscribers  discontinued  their  support  at  once.  Unper- 
turbed, Garrison  commented  the  following  week: 

We  assure  these  patriotic  gentlemen,  that  we  erase  their 
names  from  our  subscription  list  with  the  same  pleasure  that 
we  insert  more  than  an  equal  number  in  their  place. 
One  of  these  persons  was  conscientious  enough  to  return  his 
paper;  the  rest — may  have  their  gratis. — All  that  we  regret, 
in  the  loss  of  their  patronage,  is,  the  probability  of  the  num- 
ber of  borrowers  being  increased;  and  that  they  may  not 
vex  their  neighbors,  we  shall  also  give,  each  of  them,  a paper 
of  this  morning.13 

Garrison  antagonized  other  readers  by  his  virulent  invective  and 
his  bitter  lampoons,  but  worst  of  all  he  got  into  a controversy  with 
his  benefactor,  E.  W.  Allen.  Following  the  death  of  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson and  John  Adams — both  had  died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — Garrison  wrote  a restrained 
obituary  notice  for  his  paper,  saying  that  although  he  had  always 
disapproved  of  Jefferson's  political  ideas,  he  did  admire  his  great 
talents.  Adams,  he  said,  he  preferred  as  a statesman,  in  spite  of 
his  obvious  faults  as  a man.  But  now  that  they  were  both  dead, 
he  suggested  we  remember  their  virtues  and  forget  their  faults. 
He  found  it  increasingly  difficult,  however,  to  forget  Jefferson's 
faults  when  paper  after  paper  eulogized  him.  He  was  annoyed 
particularly  by  Mr.  Allen's  eulogy  in  the  Herald,  which  he  con- 
demned as  rhapsodical,  impious,  and  offensive,  especially  from 
“a  paper,  which  twenty  years  ago,  viewed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the 
Great  Lama  of  Infidelity — as  the  giant  who  would  carry  away  the 
gates  of  Christianity,  and  open  the  floodgates  of  vice!  Now  a great- 
er prostitution  of  language  than  the  above  [Allen's  eulogy]  can- 
not well  be  made  ....  His  [Jefferson's]  religious  sentiments  are 
notorious;  they  inculcated  a loose  morality;  they  were  subtle,  in- 
definite, and  unsound.”14  In  his  reply  to  this  outburst,  Allen 

13.  The  Free  Press,  29  March  1826. 

14.  The  Free  Press,  20  July  1826.  Ironically,  Garrison  was  destined  to 
be  even  less  consistent  than  Allen.  About  twenty  years  later  (The  Libera- 
tor, 21  November  1845)  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  religious  writings 
of  the  most  notorious  of  American  deists,  Tom  Paine. 
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touched  Garrison  to  the  quick  by  aspersions  on  his  inexperience 
and  youth.  Garrison  retaliated  with  sophomoric  arrogance: 

He  has  flattered  himself  too  highly  to  imagine  that  we  are 
ambitious  of  breaking  a lance  with  him.  We  shall  look  about 
for  a better  antagonist.  Here,  the  victory  would  not  be  equiv- 
alent to  our  condescension. — We  disclaim  having  made,  at 
the  beginning,  any  “attack” — he,  alone,  has  provoked  it.  But 
in  our  plenitude,  we  have  already  been  too  prodigal  of  favors. 
Every  word,  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  caterer  for 
the  Herald,  has  come  from  us  with  the  same  reluctance  that 
we  should  sacrifice  so  many  U.  S.  Bank-notes.  He  has  there- 
fore the  sum  of  our  generosity.15 

Garrison  was  speaking  quite  literally  about  sacrificing  bank- 
notes; this  attack  may  well  have  cost  him  the  paper.  At  any  rate, 
on  1 4 September,  six  months  after  he  had  assumed  the  editorship 
(conceivably  at  the  time  when  notes  to  Allen  became  due),  the 
following  rather  desperate  notice  appeared: 

fl^r^Tke  proprietor  of  the  Free  Press , influenced  hy  considera- 
tions of  importance  only  to  himself  & wishing  to  alter  his 
present  line  of  business,  if  a purchase  be  made  immediately, 
offers  for  sale  his  establishment,  with  its  attending  privi- 
leges, at  a reasonable  price.  Application  must  be  made  short- 
ly, if  at  all.  A line  directed  to  the  publisher  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention,  and  the  terms  then  be  made  known. 

The  next  week  in  his  final  editorial  Garrison  announced  that  the 
paper  had  been  transferred  “to  Mr.  John  H.  Harris,  a gentleman 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  business  is  a sure  guarantee  that  the 
appearance  and  ability  of  the  Press  will  in  future  be  very  consid- 
erably improved  and  increased.”16 

But  Garrison  soon  found  that  his  optimism  about  the  future  of 
the  paper  was  unwarranted,  for  the  conservative  Federalist  bias 
was  immediately  shifted  towards  the  more  radical  Republican 
point  of  view.  In  his  last  issue  as  editor,  Garrison  had  begun  a 
campaign  for  the  reelection  to  Congress  of  the  regular  Federalist 
candidate,  John  Varnum.  The  new  editor  of  the  paper,  however, 

15.  The  Free  Press,  27  July  1826. 

16.  John  H.  Harris,  as  his  obituary  notice  in  the  Gloucester  Telegraph 
for  27  October  1875  indicates,  was  at  this  time  a printer  some  two  years 
older  than  Garrison.  He  had  already  had  several  jobs  and  was,  in  fact, 
destined  to  spend  his  life  moving  from  one  paper  to  another. 
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subtly  launched  his  campaign  for  the  opposing  candidate  in  the 
very  issue  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  paper  was  announced.  He 
began  a series  of  articles  signed  with  the  initial  C.  on  the  topic 
‘‘Our  Foreign  Claims,”  which  discussed  at  some  length  the  im- 
portance of  collecting  from  the  Federal  Government  money  which 
had,  in  effect,  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  France  and  other 
countries  for  damages  to  American  private  property.  Then  two 
weeks  later  the  editor  mentioned  that  the  excellent  series  of  arti- 
cles were  by  Caleb  Cushing,  the  man  he  hoped  would  be  sent  to 
Congress  from  North  Essex  County.17  In  the  following  issues 
Harris  waged  a vigorous  campaign  for  Cushing’s  election. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Garrison  read  in  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  that  The  Free  Press  had  really  been  Caleb  Cushing’s  paper 
all  along  and  that  he  (Garrison)  had  been  removed  because  he 
was  unfriendly.18  Garrison  denied  this  in  a letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  insisting  that  he  had  been  in  complete  control  of 
the  paper  during  his  editorship.  But,  he  alleged,  the  paper  was  at 
present  being  edited  by  a Mr.  Cross,  the  new  law  partner  of  Caleb 
Cushing,19  the  implication  being  that  Harris  was  really  only  a 
front  for  Cushing,  that  Cushing  had  bought  the  paper  to  assure 
his  victory  at  the  polls. 

Garrison  must  have  felt  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Cushing 
and  that  this  betrayal  had  more  than  counteracted  any  loyalty  he 
might  owe  to  him  Tor  his  former  friendship  and  patronage,  and  so 
he  turned  against  Cushing  as  violently  as  he  had  recently  turned 
against  Allen.  In  fact,  he  is  supposed  to  have  forced  his  way  into 
a Cushing  political  meeting  and  to  have  attacked  the  character  of 
the  young  lawyer  so  viciously  and  so  effectively  that  Cushing  was 
defeated  in  the  forthcoming  election.20 

17 . The  Free  Press,  5 October  1826. 

18.  Haverhill  Gazette  & Essex  Patriot,  28  October  1826. 

19.  Although  I have  found  no  direct  proof  of  Garrison’s  statement,  it  is 
true  that  Cushing  had  a new  law  partner  named  Robert  Cross — as  can  be 
seen  by  reading  the  notice  in  The  Free  Press  for  10  August  and  for  many 
subsequent  dates,  which  states  that  Caleb  Cushing  and  Robert  Cross  “have 
formed  a connexion  for  the  transaction  of  Law  Business  at  Newburyport 
and  Amesbury  Mills.”  Moreover,  in  May  of  1824  Cross  had  been  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Northern  Chronicler  (predecessor  of  The  Free  Press). 
It  is  a fact,  also,  that  The  Free  Press  was  discontinued  on  9 December, 
just  a month  and  three  days  after  Cushing’s  defeat  at  the  polls. 

20.  Diligent  search  through  Newburyport,  Haverhill,  and  Salem  papers 
has  revealed  no  report  of  Garrison’s  attack  on  Cushing;  but  both  the  Gar- 
rison brothers  (Life,  I,  72)  and  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  ( The  Life  of  Caleb 
Cushing  [New  York,  1923],  I,  78)  insist  that  it  took  place. 
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In  December  Garrison  left  Newburyport  for  Boston.  During  the 
following  year  he  migrated  from  one  printing  job  to  another  until 
he  finally  established  himself,  in  January  of  1828,  as  editor  of  the 
National  Philanthropist , one  of  the  earliest  temperance  papers.  As 
editor  of  a reform  paper  Garrisons  emphasis  had  to  shift  from 
politics  to  morality.  And  he  made  the  transition  rather  nicely  in 
the  editorial,  “Moral  Character  of  Public  Men/’  in  the  issue  for 
18  January.  “Moral  principles/’  he  insisted,  “should  be  inseparably 
connected  with  political;  and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  dissolute 
must  not  be  preferred  to  the  competent,  though  inferior,  abilities 
of  the  virtuous  of  our  land.” 

The  role  of  moral  legislator,  especially  in  the  realm  of  temper- 
ance, appealed  to  Garrison  at  once;  and  he  set  about  his  new  job 
with  enthusiasm  born  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  alco- 
hol, since  both  his  father  and  his  brother  were  excessive  drinkers. 
He  filled  his  pages  with  as  many  horrible  examples  of  the  evils  of 
liquor  as  he  could  find.  He  told  about  the  wife  who  broke  her  hus- 
band’s rum  jug  and  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  with  the  jagged 
pieces.  He  recounted  the  tale  of  the  drunkard  who  was  seen  late 
at  night  stumbling  down  a dark  country  road  and  whose  body  was 
found  some  days  later  at  the  foot  of  a precipice.  He  reprinted  an 
account  of  a brandy-drinking  contest  that  ended  with  the  senseless 
meandering  through  the  night  of  two  of  the  participants  and  the 
death  of  the  third.  He  also  printed  reports  from  temperance  socie- 
ties and  urged  that  more  be  sent  him.  In  fact,  his  only  real  diffi- 
culty was  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  material  to  keep  his  paper 
full.  He  had  to  advertise  for  more  facts,  and  he  volunteered  to 
write  them  up  if  only  he  were  provided  with  the  raw  material.  In 
one  issue  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  pay  postage  plus  one  dollar 
for  every  temperance  item — a rather  desperate  device  in  those 
days  of  high  postage  rates. 

Garrison  had  ideas  as  well  as  facts  in  his  new  paper.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  of  intemperance  must  be  rooted  out  at  its 
source — that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  and  even  ostracize  the 
manufacturers  and  vendors  of  liquor.  Grocers,  or  liquor  dealers, 
he  thought,  should  be  prevented  from  selling  drinks  by  the  glass. 
And  as  a special  deterrent  to  drinkers  he  advocated  publicizing  the 
ingredients  of  the  popular  beverages.  He  reasoned  that  if  drinkers 
knew  that  brandy  is  made  of  “rectified  spirits,  vinegar,  orace  root, 
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extract  of  almond  cake,  cherry-laurel  water,  and  extract  of  capsi- 
cum,v that  gin  is  compounded  of  ‘oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  aether, 
oil  of  turpentine,”  and  that  sherry  is  composed  of  “laurel  water, 
benezoin,  lamb’s  blood,  chalk  and  oyster-shells,”  that  they  would 
think  twice  before  drinking.  Garrison  urged  that  drinkers  should 
be  dismissed  from  their  jobs,  and  that  liquor  should  be  prohibited 
especially  on  ships,  a reform  which  could  easily  be  effected  if  in- 
surance companies  would  offer  premiums  to  the  officers  and  crews 
of  ships  that  did  not  use  spirits.  He  suggested,  in  addition,  that 
certain  customs  should  be  changed,  that  milk  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  spirits,  that  housewives  (whose  potentially 
great  influence  on  the  temperance  cause  had  never  been  sufficient- 
ly recognized)  should  stop  offering  the  social  glass  to  all  callers, 
and  that  treating  in  the  army  should  be  abolished.  But,  above  all, 
he  urged  that  drinkers  read  his  paper,  and  he  was  so  confident  of 
its  beneficial  effect  that  he  made  a special  offer:  He  would  give 
a free  subscription  to  any  moderate  drinker  who  failed  to  save 
more  on  his  liquor  bills  through  reading  the  paper  than  the  paper 
cost. 

Liquor  was  not  the  only  thing  proscribed  in  the  National  Phi- 
lanthropist. With  considerable  vehemence  Garrison  condemned 
breaking  the  Sabbath  (a  position  he  was  later  to  reverse  with  equal 
vehemence),  as  well  as  theatre-going,  dancing,  dueling,  gambling, 
swearing,  and  the  institutions  of  prostitution  and  imprisonment 
for  debt.  He  also  did  what  he  could  to  condemn  war  and  to  pro- 
mote peace,  commending  the  lectures  of  William  Ladd,  who  had 
founded  the  American  Peace  Society  in  May  of  1828.  Moreover, 
Garrison  showed  his  abhorrence  of  slavery  by  deploring  the  law 
passed  in  South  Carolina  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  Negroes  to 
read  and  write:  “There  is  something  unspeakably  pitiable  and 
alarming  in  the  state  of  that  society  where  it  is  deemed  necessary, 
for  self-preservation,  to  seal  up  the  mind  and  debase  the  intellect 
of  man  to  brutal  incapacity.”21 

In  spite  of  having  such  a full  roster  of  moral  subjects  to  discuss 
in  the  National  Philanthropist,  Garrison  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
political  topics  altogether.  He  could  not  resist  attacking  Andrew 
Jackson,  approving  Henry  Clay  and  the  protective  tariff,  and  ad- 
vocating the  reelection  of  Governor  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts.  But 

21  .National  Philanthropist,  11  January  1828 
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all  of  these  topics  he  discussed  with  relative  restraint,  for  he  had 
learned  something  from  his  experience  with  The  Free  Press.  He 
was  not  even  offended  when  a correspondent,  who  called  himself, 
"A  Mechanic,”  accused  him  of  meddling  in  politics,  though  he 
commented  on  his  letter  in  footnotes  of  three  and  a half  times  the 
length  of  the  correspondent's  letter.22 

In  short,  Garrison's  tone  as  editor  of  the  National  Philanthro- 
pist was  calm  and  genial  by  comparison  with  his  tone  in  The  Free 
Press.  He  was  able  to  attack  such  a man  as  John  Neal,  the  minor 
man  of  letters  who  imagined  himself  a great  author,  with  sufficient 
understanding  to  discover  his  occasional  virtues  as  a writer.  He 
could  offer  criticism  of  what  he  considered  immorality  in  the  life 
and  works  of  Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Byron  without  failing  to  recog- 
nize their  talents  as  poets.23  Even  with  illiterate  correspondents 
Garrison  was  able  to  be  magnanimous.  Some  woman  who  had 
written  an  “Address  to  Females,”  which  he  refused  to  print  be- 
casue  he  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  put  it  into  publishable  con- 
dition, asked  if  money  could  persuade  him  to  publish  it,  and  if  so, 
how  much?  Garrison  replied,  with  self-conscious  nobility: 

We  say,  then  that  money  cannot  buy  our  good  nature,  or 
bribe  our  judgment  ....  Now,  what  money  cannot  accom- 
plish with  us,  may  be  obtained  by  a simple  request.  We  have 
lost  the  communication  in  question;  but  if  the  writer  will 
renew  it,  and  adhere  to  the  publication  thereof,  it  shall  be 
given  as  an  effectual  cure  for  the  cacoethenes  scribendi.24 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  Garrison  announced  that  he  had  relin- 
quished his  editorship  of  the  Philanthropist.  Once  more  he  had 
edited  a paper  for  only  six  months,  and  once  more  he  left  with 
a rather  ambiguous  statement  concerning  an  “adequate  and  ample 
inducement  to  remain”  and  his  inclination  “.  . . to  pursue  a dif- 

22 . National  Philanthropist,  20  June  1828.  The  method  of  answering 
a critic  by  means  of  footnotes  Garrison  used  more  and  more  as  the  years 
passed.  That  Garrison  was  at  this  time  rewriting  some  of  his  correspon- 
dents’ letters  is  indicated  by  “A  Mechanic’s”  reply  in  the  issue  for  28  June. 
He  says  he  wants  to  thank  Garrison  “for  the  new  dress  you  gave  my  first 
child,  and  the  conspicious  place  he  filled  in  your  columns,”  and  admits  he 
himself  has  little  time  and  less  ability  for  newspaper  writing. 

23.  See  the  National  Philanthropist  for  8,  15,  29  February.  Almost  in- 
variably in  his  literary  criticism,  Garrison’s  ultimate  emphasis  is  on  moral 
content. 

24 . National  Philanthropist,  20  June  1828. 
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ferent,  though  perhaps  not  a more  honorable  or  beneficial  employ- 
ment.” 

Late  in  the  summer,  while  he  was  working  with  a committee 
circulating  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Garrison  was  offered  another  position.  He  was  asked  to 
edit  in  Bennington,  Vermont — at  that  time  served  only  by  a Jack- 
son  paper— the  Journal  of  the  Times , a new  weekly  which  was 
to  advocate  the  reelection  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  accepted  the 
job  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  discuss 
miscellaneous  moral  subjects  in  addition  to  the  political  issues  in- 
volved with  the  campaign.25 

In  his  statement  “To  the  Public”  in  the  first  issue  (3  October), 
Garrison  explained  that  the  paper  was  to  be  independent;  “it  shall 
be  trammelled  by  no  interest,  biased  by  no  sect,  awed  by  no  power” 
— a rather  extravagant  claim  in  light  of  his  political  commitments. 
Moreover,  the  Journal  was  to  be  preoccupied  with  three  objects, 
“which  we  shall  pursue  through  life,  whether  in  this  place  or  else- 
where— namely,  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  its  associate 
vices,  the  gradual  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  the  republic,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  national  peace.”26  Also,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  encouraging  a popular  and  practical  education  and  a profit- 
able national  industry.  Finally,  as  though  it  were  the  least  import- 
ant aim  of  the  paper,  he  said  he  intended  to  advocate  the  reelec- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  President. 

Garrison’s  support  of  Adams  in  the  Journal  was  unenthusiastic 
and  indirect,  for  he  spent  his  time  attacking  Jackson  rather  than 
praising  Adams.  Typical  of  his  method  was  the  following  which 
appeared  a week  before  the  election: 

Whatever  may  he  the  result  of  the  present  tremendous  con- 
flict, we  shall  thank  God  on  our  bended  knees  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  denounce,  as  unworthy  of  the  suffrages 
of  a moral  and  religious  people,  a man  whose  hands  are 
crimsoned  with  innocent  blood,  whose  lips  are  full  of  pro- 
fanity, who  looks  on  “blood  and  carnage  with  philosophic 

25.  It  is  ironic  that  Garrison  should  have  undertaken  to  electioneer  for 
Adams  since  in  the  campaign  of  1824  he  had  had  little  to  say  in  his  favor, 
much  preferring  the  southern  slaveholder,  William  H.  Crawford.  See  the 
Newbury  port  Herald,  25  January  1825. 

26.  Throughout  this  paper  Garrison’s  resolve  to  be  a reformer  is  evident. 
See  especially  his  poems,  “The  Resolve,”  (12  December)  and  “The  Birth- 
day” (26  December). 
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composure” — a slaveholder,  and,  what  is  more  iniquitous, 
a buyer  and  seller  of  human  flesh — a military  despot,  who 
has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country — and  one,  whose  only 
recommendations  are,  that  he  has  fought  many  duels — filled 
many  offices,  and  failed  in  all — achieved  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  at  the  expense  of  constitutional  rights — and  that  he 
possesses  the  fighting  propensities  and  courage  of  a tiger 
....  One  hundred  thousand  men  can  be  found  among  us, 
who  are  better  qualified  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair  than 
Andrew  Jackson — independent  of  moral  worth  ....  If  Mr. 
Adams  lose  his  election,  (which  no  candid  observing  man 
now  believes,)  his  friends  will  have  this  rich  consolation — 
that  they  compose  a minority,  which,  for  strength,  and  wis- 
dom, and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  is  without  a parallel  in  the 
annals  of  party.27 

When  Jackson  was  elected,  Garrison  was  convinced  that  all  was 
lost.  He  prayed  to  God  to  save  the  country  from  “Vandal  innova- 
tion,” for  he  feared  that  the  Federal  Government  would  now  be 
filled  with  dishonest  and  unprincipled  men  who  would  repudiate 
the  worthy  past.  Even  after  the  initial  shock  of  the  election  had 
passed,  he  considered  the  General  as  ridiculous  at  the  head  of  the 
government  as  Adams  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  an  Army. 
And  Jackson’s  inaugural  address  he  thought  so  puerile  that  an  in- 
telligent sixteen-year-old — perhaps  thinking  of  himself  at  that  age 
— should  have  been  able  to  do  better. 

But  reform  and  not  politics  was  what  really  interested  the 
young  editor  of  the  Journal.  Of  the  various  reforms  which  he 
preached,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  rapidly  assuming  promi- 
nence. His  aim,  however,  was  more  modest  than  it  later  became; 
for  he  considered  the  emancipation  of  all  the  American  slaves  in 
one  generation  impossible.  The  great  structure  of  slavery  which 
towered  higher  than  the  Alps  must  be  removed  stone  by  stone,  he 
thought,  until  it  was  so  low  that  it  could  be  overturned  without 
burying  the  whole  country  in  its  ruins.  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  he  selected  as  the  first  stone  to  be  removed.  Americans 
must  be  taught,  he  insisted,  to  become  as  excited  over  the  injus- 
tices to  the  slaves  in  the  nation’s  capital  as  they  had  become  during 
the  War  of  1812  over  the  impressment  of  ten  white  citizens  by 
a foreign  country.28  He  wrote  and  printed  petitions  and  circulated 

27 . Journal  of  the  Times,  31  October  1828. 

28.  Journal  of  the  Times,  7 November  1828. 
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them  to  New  England  postmasters;  on  the  23rd  of  January  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Representative  of  his 
Congressional  District  a petition  with  2,352  signatures. 

In  March  (by  this  time  he  knew  that  his  editorship  of  the  paper 
would  soon  end)  he  wrote  a Fourth  of  July  poem  which  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  eulogy  of  America  with  which  he  had  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  in  The  Free  Press.  It  contained  these  lines: 

. . . Liberty  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

With  hair  dishevelled,  and  with  zone  unbound; 


For  here,  in  this  her  sanctuary  and  home, 

Hath  Slavery  boldly  raised  his  iron  throne; 

And  men,  like  household  goods  or  servile  beasts, 
Are  bought  and  sold,  kidnapped  and  pirated; 
Branded  with  red  hot  irons,  scourged  with  whips, 
Laden  with  chains  that  pinch  their  tender  flesh, 
Driven  in  droves  e’en  by  the  capitol, 

Imported  from  afar,  then  secretly 
Thrown  into  narrow  cells  and  prisons  drear, 

Till  bones  and  sinews  in  the  market  rise; — 

And  government  looks  tamely  on  the  while, 

Nor  drops  a tear  of  sorrowing  sympathy, 

Nor  moves  a finger  to  relieve  th’  oppressed. 

H-  X * * * * * 

Then  haul  our  striped  and  starry  banner  down — 


We  will  no  longer  multiply  our  boasts 
Of  liberty,  till  all  are  truly  free.29 

By  the  time  Garrison’s  six-months  term  as  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Times  had  expired,  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  veteran  Quaker 
abolitionist,  had  offered  him  the  co-editorship  in  Baltimore  of  his 
antislavery  paper,  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  At  last, 
Garrison  had  specific  plans  to  announce  in  his  valedictory  to  his 
readers : 

Hereafter  the  editorial  charge  of  this  paper  will  devolve 
on  another  person.  I am  invited  to  occupy  a broader  field, 
and  to  engage  in  a higher  enterprise : that  field  embraces  the 
whole  country — that  enterprise  is  in  behalf  of  the  slave 
population. 

29.  Journal  of  March,  13  March  1829. 
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To  my  apprehension,  the  subject  of  slavery  involves  inter- 
ests of  greater  moment  to  our  welfare  as  a republic,  and  de- 
mands a more  prudent  and  minute  investigation,  than  any 
other  which  has  come  before  the  American  people  since  the 
revolutionary  struggle — than  all  others  which  now  occupy 
their  attention.  No  body  of  men,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
deserve  their  charities,  and  prayers,  and  united  assistance  so 
much  as  the  slaves  of  this  country;  and  yet  they  are  almost 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  true,  many  a cheek  burns  with  shame 
in  view  of  our  national  inconsistency,  and  many  a heart 
bleeds  for  the  miserable  African;  it  is  true,  examples  of  dis- 
interested benevolence  and  individual  sacrifices  are  numer- 
ous, particularly  in  the  southern  states;  but  no  systematic, 
vigorous  and  successful  measures  have  been  made  to  over- 
throw this  fabric  of  oppression.  I trust  in  God  that  I may  be 
the  humble  instrument  of  breaking  at  least  one  chain,  and 
restoring  one  captive  to  liberty : it  will  amply  repay  a life  of 
severe  toil.30 

It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  steady  development  of  Garri- 
son’s powers  from  the  precocious  apprentice  of  the  Newburyport 
Herald  to  the  young  editor  of  The  Free  Press , the  National  Phi - 
lanthrophist,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Times.  In  The  Free  Press  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a fallible  and  at  times  irascible  young  man 
whose  arrogance  antagonized  subscribers  and  friends  alike,  and 
whose  preoccupation  with  politics  excluded  any  real  interest  in 
reform.  As  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist,  however,  he 
learned  to  control  his  temper,  and,  with  his  instinctive  abhorrence 
for  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking,  he  was  able  to  conduct  a sur- 
prisingly interesting  temperance  paper,  though  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  concentrate  on  moral  issues  alone.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Times  he  tried  to  compromise  between  his  interest  in  politics  and 
in  reform,  and  the  resulting  paper  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  most  successful  one  he  had  yet  edited.31  More  important  than 
the  success  of  the  paper,  however,  was  the  fact  that  in  editing  it 
Garrison  had  sown  his  political  oats,  and  that  he  was  ready  at  the 
end  of  six  months  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

30 . Journal  of  Times,  27  March  1829. 

31.  Horace  Greeley  (The  American  Conflict  . . . [New  York,  1864],  I, 
1 1 5)  has  praised  the  Journal  of  the  Times  as  “about  the  ablest  and  most 
interesting  newspaper  ever  issued  in  Vermont.” 


THE  PARSONS-SEDGWICK  FEUD  AND  THE  REFORM 
OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  JUDICIARY 

By  Richard  E.  Welch  Jr. 

Among  the  many  statesmen  and  jurists  that  Essex  County  has 
given  the  nation,  there  is  perhaps  no  major  figure  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  this  region  as  Theophilus  Parsons.  His  tremendous  legal 
reputation  was  earned  within  its  limits,  his  political  activities  are 
always  to  be  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Essex  Junto. 

The  most  important  phase  of  Parsons’  career  was  undoubtedly 
his  tenure  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  the  usual  assumption1  that  Parsons  was  called  to 
that  post  by  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  demand  of  bar  and 
bench,  and  that  his  appointment  created  unalloyed  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  his  colleagues.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  selection  of  a 
new  Chief  Justice  to  the  state  Supreme  Court  in  1806  involved 
a contest  of  no  mean  proportions. 

Little  is  known  today  of  that  battle  between  Theophilus  Parsons 
and  Theodore  Sedgwick  for  the  post  of  Chief  Justice,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  a matter  of  great  moment  in  Massachusetts  legal  cir- 
cles, and  is  of  interest  today  not  only  for  its  emotional  content,  but 
because  it  involved  the  two  men  most  responsible  for  the  essential 
administrative  reform  of  the  Massachusetts  Judiciary  that  occurred 
between  1803  and  1811.  It  also  holds  a certain  fascination  be- 
cause it  concerned  two  individuals  whose  careers  show  many  par- 
allels, whose  political  views  were  almost  identical,  and  whose  opin- 
ions on  the  need  for  both  substantive  and  procedural  reform  were 
so  similar  that  had  they  not  hated  and  distrusted  each  other,  as 
a result  of  the  events  of  1806,  they  must  surely  have  become  firm 
allies. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1806,  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana,  a Rev- 
olutionary patriot  who  had  done  noble  diplomatic  service  at  the 
court  of  Catherine  the  Great,  but  now  suffered  from  advancing 
age  and  ill  health,  submitted  his  resignation  to  Governor  Strong. 
As  there  was  an  unbroken  tradition  that  the  new  Chief  Justice 
was  chosen  from  the  existing  court,  residents  in  Massachusetts  in- 
terested in  such  matters  began  checking  over  the  qualifications  of 

1.  See,  for  example,  Zechariah  Chafee  Jr.  “Theophilus  Parsons”,  D.A.B. 
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the  four  Associate  Justices.  There  was  Isaac  Parker,  a man  of 
considerable  promise,  but  only  recently  appointed,  and  generally 
thought  too  young  and  inexperienced.  The  goateed  George  Thach- 
er,  ever  impoverished  and  always  conciliatory,  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  weakest  member  of  the  Court,  a judgment  in  which 
he  appeared  to  concur.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Maine  was  a justice  of 
much  greater  stature.  Good-humored,  tolerant,  and  hard-working, 
noted  for  concise,  lucid  opinions,  written  in  blunt  style  and  char- 
acterized by  a strong  commonsense  viewpoint,  Sewall  was  well 
regarded  by  both  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Massachusetts,  but  was 
not  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  state’s 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  That  honor  was  unquestionably  the  pos- 
session of  Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Sedgwick,  a resident  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  was  one  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party  in  Massachusetts. 
That  party  had  come  upon  hard  days  by  1806,  and  Sedgwick  had 
retired  from  active  political  life  with  the  accession  of  that  ‘mad 
Jacobin”,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  presidency  in  1801.  Before  that 
date,  however,  he  had  served  several  terms  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  had  been  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s  foremost  lieuten- 
ants in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  Washington’s  presi- 
dency, and  had  served  both  as  a Senator  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  the  turbulent  administration  of  John  Adams.  Sedgwick  was 
anathema  to  Massachusetts  Republicans,  but  few  could  deny  that 
he  had  played  an  active  role  in  the  formation  and  early  years  of 
the  Republic.  It  appeared  now  that  his  career  was  to  be  fittingly 
climaxed  by  his  appointment  to  the  leadership  of  the  state  Su- 
preme Court.  Though  Sewall  and  Thacher  had  preceded  him  on 
that  court  by  a few  months,  he  was  the  oldest  member  in  years, 
surely  its  most  distinguished,  and  a moderately  good  friend  of 
Governor  Strong,  a worthy  Federalist.  Sedgwick  awaited  official 
confirmation  of  his  appointment  daily. 

Certain  of  his  judicial  associates  and  certain  leading  members 
of  the  Boston  bar  had  other  ideas,  however.  They  believed  that  the 
prestige  of  the  court  and  the  cause  of  judicial  reform  would  best 
be  served  if  Theophilus  Parsons,  universally  recognized  as  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  New  England,  and  thought  by  many  to  possess 
the  keenest  legal  mind  and  finest  legal  education  of  any  lawyer  in 
the  United  States,  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  practice  and 
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head  the  Massachusetts  bench.  These  men  believed  that  Massa- 
chusetts jurisprudence,  in  danger  of  self-strangulation  through 
“red  tape”  and  procedural  delay,  stood  in  dire  need  of  a forceful, 
universally  respected  individual,  characterized  by  a constructive 
mind  and  great  administrative  ability.  They  felt  that  a new  man 
would  find  it  easier  to  make  the  necessarily  radical  reforms  in 
Supreme  Court  procedure  than  one  even  partially  adjusted  to  the 
old  ways  of  the  Court.  In  Parsons,  “the  Giant  of  the  Law”,  they 
were  sure  they  had  their  man,  the  needed  “new  broom”,  and  they 
were  certain  that  Parsons  would  not  consider  anything  less  than 
the  chief  justiceship  itself. 

Though  sincere  and  probably  correct  in  their  beliefs,  these  self- 
appointed  advisers  to  the  Governor  played  a rather  shabby  game, 
so  far  as  Sedgwick  was  concerned.  This  is  especially  true  of  his 
“brethren  of  the  bench,”  Sewall  and  Parker.  These  gentlemen  had 
met  in  Marblehead,  late  in  April,  and  planned  concerted  arrange- 
ments to  suggest  and  encourage  the  gubernatorial  appointment  of 
Parsons;  yet  early  in  May,  Sedgwick  was  the  happy  recipient  of 
a letter  from  Sewall  in  which  the  latter  spoke  of  the  probability 
that  “if  the  nomination  should  be  from  the  present  bench,  it  will 
be,  I presume,  of  yourself.”  Justice  Parker  and  himself,  declared 
Sewall,  felt  that  the  vacancy  that  would  be  created  among  the 
associate  justices  by  Sedgwick’s  elevation,  could  best  be  filled  by 
Artemas  Ward  or  Samuel  Dexter.2 

While  Sedgwick  was  complacently  contemplating  the  agreeable 
improvement  of  the  Massachusetts  Judiciary  that  was  in  store,  he 
suddenly  heard  from  a friend  that  a neighborhood  paper  had  just 
published  the  news  that  Governor  Strong  had  appointed  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  late  of  Newburyport,  now  of  Boston,  to  succeed 
Dana  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

To  say  that  Sedgwick  was  angry  would  be  mocking  understate- 
ment. In  the  next  weeks  and  months,  he  would  splutter,  threaten, 
thunder,  fume,  and  howl  with  fury.  Always  concerned  for  his 
honor  and  good  name,  Sedgwick’s  natural  sensitivity  was  height- 
ened at  this  time  by  ill  health  and  deep  anxiety  for  his  dying  wife. 
He  became  firmly  convinced  that  not  only  had  he  been  disappoint- 

2.  Sewall  to  Sedgwick,  May  4,  1806.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  (hereafter  referred  to  as  M.H.S.) 
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ed,  he  had  been  deceived,  cheated,  and  dishonored;  he  had  been 
publicly  proclaimed  as  being  unworthy  of  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice.  What  other  explanation  would  the  public  give  to  Strong’s 
decision  to  break  tradition  and  go  outside  the  Court  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Dana.  Sedgwick  wrote  hurriedly  to  his  good  friend, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  stating  that  he  had  been  publicly  humiliated 
and  grossly  hoodwinked  by  Governor  Strong.  He  had  met  Strong 
at  Northampton  in  late  March  and  had  been  asked  his  advice  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  a new  associate  justice,  “the  implica- 
tion [being]  irresistable  [sic]  that  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled 
from  the  bench.”  Strong  had  now  placed  him  in  a position  where 
the  only  honorable  course  was  to  resign.3 

Before  long,  Sedgwick  was  suspecting  a goodly  share  of  the 
residents  of  Massachusetts  of  foul  deeds  and  slanderous  intent, 
but  he  never  appears  to  have  suspected  the  part  played  by  his  fel- 
low justices,  Sewall  and  Parker.  Both  these  gentlemen  pleaded 
complete  innocence  of  any  agency  in  the  matter  of  Parsons’  nomi- 
nation and  attempted  to  convince  Sedgwick  that  Governor  Strong’s 
action  was  the  result  solely  of  certain  spontaneous  “solicitations 
to  him  by  several  members  of  the  bar.”4 

At  these  “members  of  the  bar”,  Sedgwick  was  highly  incensed; 
they  were  not  only  meddlesome  character-assassins,  they  were  in- 
grates as  well.  One  of  Sedgwick’s  prime  accomplishments  as  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  from  1802  to  1806  had  been  to  improve 
the  relations  between  bench  and  bar,  to  promote  courteous  deport- 
ment and  professional  propriety  within  the  courtroom,  and  to  curb 
the  ill  temper,  ridicule,  and  overbearing  manner  that  had  previ- 
ously characterized  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  its  dealing  with 
the  bar.  Now  to  have  the  bar,  for  whose  “honor  and  comfort  he 
had  done  so  much,”  apparently  instigate  Parsons’  appointment, 
and  certainly  approve  it  with  maddening  unanimity,  was  too 
much. 

Sedgwick’s  fury  was  of  a graduated  sort,  however.  Its  highest 
degree  and  full  force  was  reserved  for  Parsons  himself.  Sedgwick 
felt  sincerely,  and  incorrectly,  that  Parsons  had  schemed  to  jockey 

3.  Sedgwick  to  Otis,  May  16,  1806.  H.  G.  Otis  Papers,  M.H.S. 

4.  See  Sewall  and  Parker  letters  of  June  15;  July  9;  July  25,  1806  in 
Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S.  Certain  of  these  “solicitations”  were 
definitely  inspired  by  Justices  Parker  and  Sewall. 
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Sedgwick  out  of  the  chief  justiceship,  and  had  been  guilty  of  the 
vilest  falsehoods  in  the  process.  Parsons’  ‘‘crime”  had  occurred 
some  time  during  the  first  days  of  May  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  board  of  a local  justice,  Mr.  Andrews. 

What  actually  occurred  there  is  far  from  certain,  but  according 
to  Harrison  Gray  Otis — who  roamed  both  sides  of  the  fence  dur- 
ing the  entire  controversy — Theophilus  Parsons  had  informed 
Judge  Parker  and  Justice  Andrews,  in  Otis’  presence,  that  there 
was  no  need  to  worry  that  his  appointment  would  cause  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Sedgwick  as  that  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he 
(Parsons)  was  the  only  man  under  whom  he  would  consent  to 
serve.5 

Upon  receiving  this  communication,  Sedgwick  immediately  re- 
plied to  Otis  that  “this  story  is  as  false  as  Hell.”  He  had  heard  the 
same  tale  from  another  source  and  it  was  an  example  of  outra- 
geous falsehood  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  Parsons.  He  had  had 
two  conversations  with  the  latter  individual,  one  at  Boston,  the 
other  at  Concord,  “on  the  subject  of  the  probable  resignation  of 
the  Ch.  justice,  in  both  of  which  . . . [Parsons]  declared,  in  sub- 
stance, that,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  court,  no  con- 
sideration would  induce  him  to  accept  of  a seat  on  the  bench.” 
To  these  observations,  Sedgwick  recalled,  he  had  made  no  reply 
whatsoever.6 

It  would  appear  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  something  of 
this  sort.  Parsons,  with  undue  optimism,  had  probably  innocently 
dropped  a remark  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  it  likely  that  Sedg- 
wick would  not  feel  slighted  if  Parsons  received  the  appointment. 
Certain  friends  of  both  gentlemen,  greatly  enamored  with  the 
thought  of  securing  the  services  of  Parsons  on  the  bench,  and  most 
fearful  of  inciting  the  anger  of  Sedgwick,  leaped  upon  this  hint, 
expanded  it  in  the  retelling,  and  accepted  it  as  a direct  quotation 
and  fully  accurate  description  of  Sedgwick’s  sentiments. 

Certain  it  is  that  Parsons  had  in  no  way  sought  the  appoint- 
ment, and  accepted  it,  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  only 
because  he  felt  it  his  public  duty  to  reform  judicial  procedure  in 
the  state’s  highest  court,  and  impart  new  life  to  the  Federalist 
temper  of  its  bench.  The  pressure  put  upon  Governor  Strong  to 

5.  Otis  to  Sedgwick,  May  25,  1806.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S. 

6.  Sedgwick  to  Otis,  June  6,  1806.  H.  G.  Otis  Papers,  M.H.S. 
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appoint  Parsons  was  not  of  the  latter's  making;  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Boston  bar,  of  Parker,  Sewall,  and  others  were  quite 
unauthorized.  Parsons  probably  did  not  know  of  his  nomination 
until  three  days  before  it  was  published,  and  was  sincerely  reluc- 
tant to  accept  it  until  persuaded  by  the  urgency  of  his  friends  and 
the  promise  of  Governor  Strong  to  raise  judicial  salaries  to  a more 
respectable  level. 

Sedgwick  was  determined,  however,  to  discover  a “foul  plot 
behind  the  whole  affair”,  and  for  many  weeks  literally  pummelled 
his  friends  with  letters  in  which  he  alternately  demanded  and 
begged  them  to  “make  enquiries  which  must  result  . . . either  to 
show  that  the  Governor  had  been  imposed  on  by  invidious  or  false 
suggestions,  or  that  he  had  intended  to  fix  a stigma  of  disgrace 
[on  my  name].”7 

These  friends  conscientiously  replied  time  and  again,  always 
praising  Sedgwick’s  contributions  to  the  Massachusetts  judiciary 
and  always  urging  with  great  earnestness  that  he  reconsider  his 
“conditional  resignation.”  But  none  of  these  correspondents  gave 
credence  to  any  “foul  plot,”  nor  did  they  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  successful  candidate,  as  Sedgwick  encouraged  them  to  do. 
Sedgwick  was  intensely  irritated  at  their  ill-timed  tolerance.  He 
was  moreover  genuinely  puzzled  as  to  what  his  future  course  of 
action  should  be.  By  July,  he  had  begun  to  appreciate  that  his 
warmest  friends  were  becoming  a bit  exhausted,  if  not  annoyed, 
by  his  constant  demands  for  “evidence”  and  sympathy.  He  under- 
stood, too,  that  the  moment  for  a dramatic  resignation  which 
would  have  excited  a certain  amount  of  general  sympathy  had 
passed.  Beset  by  demands  of  friends  that  he  not  resign,  and  per- 
sonally desirous  of  remaining  in  the  public  service  if  this  could 
be  done  without  disgrace,  Sedgwick  looked  to  a series  of  “public 
addresses”  from  the  Massachusetts  bar  as  his  only  hope  of  “recon- 
ciling his  honor  and  the  desires  of  his  friends.”  He  would  consent 
to  remain  on  the  bench  only  if  assured  that  such  was  the  earnest 
request  of  the  legal  practitioners  of  Massachusetts,  individually 
and  collectively.  Informed  of  Judge  Sedgwick’s  desire,  the  lawyers 
of  Massachusetts  were  quick  to  respond. 

William  Sullivan,  Timothy  Bigelow,  Artemas  Ward,  Samuel 
Dexter,  and  William  Prescott — apart  from  Parsons,  the  five  lead- 

7.  Hooker-Sedgwick  correspondence,  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S . 
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ing  Boston  counsellors  of  their  day — paid  sincere  tribute  to  the 
instrumentality  of  Sedgwick  in  placing  the  lawyers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ‘on  a footing  useful  to  the  community  and  honorable 
to  themselves,”8  reiterated  their  respect  for  his  talents  and  ability, 
and  respectfully  requested  that  he  think  no  more  of  resigning. 
These  individual  bouquets  were  pleasing,  but  something  more 
official  was  needed,  such  as  written  testimonials  from  the  bars  of 
the  various  counties  of  Massachusetts.  These  were  rather  more 
slow  in  coming,  but  after  a little  prodding  by  Sedgwick’s  friends 
they  began  to  circulate  and  spasmodically  arrive  at  Mr.  Willard’s 
post  office  in  Stockbridge. 

The  first  to  arrive  were  testimonials  from  the  lawyers  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Worcester,  and  Hampshire  counties,  all  expressing  “re- 
spectful attachment”  to  Sedgwick’s  person,  praising  the  value  of 
his  services  to  the  community,  and  urging  his  continued  occupa- 
tion with  those  services.  There  appears  to  have  been  a certain 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  various  other  county  bars  formally  to 
address  Sedgwick  for  fear  of  offending  Parsons  and  Governor 
Strong  and  consequently  creating  a rift  in  the  Federalist  Party  in 
Massachusetts.  William  Prescott,  however,  forwarded  the  news 
that  the  lawyers  of  Essex  County,  Parsons’  native  ground,  would 
“most  sincerely  and  deeply  regret”  it  if  Sedgwick  “from  any  cause 
whatever”  should  decide  to  resign,9  and  Christopher  Gore  forward- 
ed the  same  message  from  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 

The  evident  sincerity  of  these  memorials  allowed  Sedgwick 
gracefully  to  reconsider  his  declared  intention  to  resign.  He  had 
a strong  desire  to  remain  in  public  fife,  and  was  impressed  by  the 
arguments  of  those  friends  who  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
“stable  judiciary  in  a time  of  democratic  madness”,  and  the  “right 
of  the  people”  to  his  services.  The  news  that  Parsons  would  sub- 
stitute for  Parker  at  the  September  term  in  Lenox  made  Sedgwick’s 
decision  to  join  the  court  on  that  occasion  rather  more  difficult, 
but  personal  desire  and  a strong  sense  of  public  responsibility  com- 
bined to  persuade  him  to  cross  his  personal  Rubicon.  Evidently 
Sewall,  who  sat  with  Parsons  and  Sedgwick  on  the  western  circuit, 
patched  things  up  among  his  colleagues  as  best  he  could,  for  the 

8.  Sullivan  to  Sedgwick,  May  23,  1806.  Loose  Letters  of  T.  S.,  Sedg- 
wick Papers,  M.H.S. 

9.  Prescott  to  Sedgwick,  July  5,  1806.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S. 
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Lenox  session  passed  without  any  open  display  of  discourtesy  or 
dissension.  Parsons  and  Sedgwick  were  still  barely  on  speaking 
terms,  however,  when  they  met  with  the  full  court  in  Boston,  the 
following  December,  and  as  long  as  both  lived  their  relations  were 
at  best  strained.  Parsons  seems  to  have  considered  Sedgwick  a sus- 
picious, jealous-minded  prima  donna.  And  Sedgwick  undoubtedly 
considered  Parsons  an  arrogant  individual  of  questionable  trust- 
worthiness, shamefully  eager  to  gain  for  himself  complete  credit 
for  judicial  reforms  initiated  by  others.  In  a bit  of  masterly  under- 
statement, Theophilus  Parsons  Jr.,  in  his  entertaining  and  valua- 
ble memoir  of  his  father,  declares:  “Mr.  Sedgwick  was  never  so 
well  satisfied  with  my  father’s  proceedings  as  a judge  as  were  the 
other  members  of  the  court.”10 

Basically,  the  two  men  were  not  at  all  dissimilar.  Not  only  were 
both  gentlemen  hugely  proud  of  their  English  lineage  and  con- 
siderably bothered  by  a disposition  towards  hypochondria,  but 
their  careers  hold  many  parallels.  Though  Parsons  confined  him- 
self chiefly  to  his  profession  and  intensive  study  in  a number  of 
fields  ranging  from  mathematics  to  metaphysical  philosophy,  and 
largely  restricted  his  political  activities  to  serving  as  the  adviser 
and  vastly  respected  consultant  of  various  Federalist  politicians  in 
New  England,  he  did  at  times  consent  to  descend  to  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  active  political  scene,  and  at  such  times  his  career 
not  only  paralleled  Sedgwick’s  but  their  political  views  and  aims 
were  virtually  identical.  Neither  subjected  himself  to  the  dangers 
of  a soldier’s  life  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  both  were 
important  members  of  the  state  convention  which  drew  up  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780.  Parsons  (who  had  earlier 
drawn  up  the  Essex  Result  and  thus  helped  defeat  the  loosely- 
drawn  and  unduly  “radical”  constitution  of  1777)  was,  indeed, 
at  the  age  of  29,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  1780 
convention.  With  Sedgwick,  he  pleaded  for  “proper  vigor”  in  gov- 
ernment, for  power  for  the  executive,  a property  basis  for  the 
Senate,  full  independence  for  the  judiciary,  and  “due  concern” 
for  the  rights  of  property. 

Both  men  saw  service  in  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature, 
though  at  different  periods,  and,  finally,  both  were  important 

1 o.  Theophilus  Parsons,  Memoir  of  Theophilus  Parsons  . . . (Boston, 
1861),  194. 
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Federalist  leaders  in  the  turbulent  and  fateful  state  ratification 
convention  of  1788.  It  can  be  said  with  no  indictable  exaggera- 
tion that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Federal  Constitution  would  have 
been  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  convention  but  for  the  ex- 
cellent floor  work  and  morale-raising  activities  of  Parsons  and 
Sedgwick.  Parsons  was,  indeed,  reportedly  the  chief  author  of  the 
“recommendatory  amendments”  to  the  Constitution  offered  by 
John  Hancock.  These  amendments  swung  the  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Federalists  and  ratification. 

With  the  forming  of  the  new  government,  their  careers  began 
to  diverge.  Parsons  preferred  to  stay  at  home  in  Newburyport  and 
increase  his  regional  renown  as  a “living  oracle  of  the  law”;  Sedg- 
wick sought  fame  in  the  national  capital.  But  still  their  paths 
crossed  on  occasion.  Evidence  exists  that  Sedgwick  wrote  Parsons 
on  at  least  three  occasions,  and  their  mutual  friends  and  fellow 
Federalists  in  Massachusetts  often  spoke  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Sedgwick  was  not  a member  of  Parsons’  “Essex  Junto”,  but  his 
political  views  were  theirs. 

Both  full  of  vigor  and  industry,  both  able,  dogmatic,  and  con- 
servative in  temper,  Parsons  and  Sedgwick  might  well,  indeed, 
have  become  fast  friends  and  mutual  admirers  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  surely  unfortunate,  if  not  strange,  that  they  did 
not.  Unfortunately  chiefly  because  these  two  men  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  .major  and  salutary  reform  of  the  Massachusetts 
judiciary  that  occurred  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  contributions  to  that  reform  were  largely  complemen- 
tary, if  not  concurrent,  and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  neither 
man  appreciated  the  labors  of  the  other. 

Sedgwick’s  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  Massachusetts 
judiciary  was,  without  doubt,  less  than  that  of  Parsons;  surely  it 
is  much  less  well  known.  It  was  comprised  of  two  major  efforts: 
his  attempts  to  reform  the  “manners”  of  the  bench  and  the  pro- 
fessional relationship  between  bench  and  bar;  and  his  labors  with 
Otis  and  Story  to  re-arrange  the  over-all  organization  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts judiciary. 

Sufficient  mention  has  been  already  made  of  Sedgwick’s  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  courteous  deportment  and  professional  propriety 
within  the  courtroom.  Examples  of  these  “activities”  are  necessari- 
ly so  specific  in  nature  as  to  appear  quite  unimportant  in  them- 
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selves;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  writer  has  read 
no  memoir  of  a lawyer  or  judge  of  this  period  which  does  not 
refer  to  Sedgwick’s  skillful  efforts  to  banish  antagonism  between 
the  bar  and  certain  justices  and  to  curb  the  acrimonious  sparring 
between  certain  lawyers  that  was  such  a common  feature  of  the 
time. 

More  concrete  and  certifiable  were  Sedgwick’s  efforts  to  co- 
operation with  Harrison  Gray  Otis  from  1803  to  1806  to  effect 
various  legislative  changes  respecting  the  Massachusetts  Judiciary 
as  would  enable  that  branch  of  the  government  to  function  with 
more  efficiency  and  dispatch.  Such  a reorganization  was  virtually 
effected  before  the  accession  to  the  bench  of  Parsons,  though  it 
was  Parsons  who  would  give  concrete  application  to  these  reforms 
and  see  to  the  reform  of  the  procedures  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  itself. 

Though  Sedgwick,  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  re- 
ferred to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Massachusetts 
courts  as  “barbarous  and  absurd,”  matters  were  hardly  that  repre- 
hensible. That  organization  and  administration  could  chiefly  be 
faulted  as  representing,  at  its  worst , a combination  of  moss-backed 
rules  that  had  long  outlived  their  purpose  and  certain  unwise  post- 
Revolutionary  attempts  at  anti-British  experiment.  There  were, 
moreover,  too  many  lower  courts  and  judges  in  one  section,  too 
few  in  another;  the  circuits  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  arranged 
most  clumsily;  procedures  were  infinitely  complicated,  reviews  of 
both  fact  and  law  allowed  as  a matter  of  course,  and  expensive 
delays  in  the  execution  of  justice  the  natural  result.  The  dockets 
were  so  crowded  that  the  only  cases  tried  were  those  of  musty 
seniority.  A complicated  and  extensive  system  of  costs  had  grown 
up,  based  on  this  delay,  and  any  reform  in  this  connection  was 
sure  to  meet  stern  opposition  from  the  more  popular  lawyers  who 
found  the  existing  arrangement  most  lucrative. 

Sedgwick,  with  other  judicial  reformers,  felt  there  was  need  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  organization 
of  the  bench.  They  believed  that  if  judges  would  write  and  record 
their  opinions  and  exercise  greater  care  in  the  consultation  and 
establishment  of  precedents,  lawyers  could  be  induced  to  become 
more  “scientific”.  Because  of  the  lack  of  American  legal  books,  re- 
ports, and  codes,  established  judicial  precedents  were  few,  and  the 
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lawyer  with  the  greatest  ability  to  play  on  the  emotions  of  a jury 
had  a tremendous  advantage.  If  his  “law”  was  wrong  his  opponent 
often  did  not  dare  to  quote  the  Englishman,  Blackstone,  and  it 
was  not  until  1805  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  was  published.  The  inauguration  of 
the  Reports  owed  much  to  the  urging  of  Sedgwick,  Otis,  and  their 
friends. 

The  main  efforts  of  Sedgwick  and  Otis,  however,  were  directed 
towards  reorganizing  the  types  of  original  jurisdiction  possessed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  instituting  the  nisi  prius  term — wherein  a 
single  justice  might  hold  court,  separating  more  distinctly  trials  of 
fact  from  law  terms,  and  arranging  the  circuits  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  greater  convenience  of  the  judges  and  the  greater 
celerity  of  the  judicial  process. 

In  a long  and  important  letter  to  Otis,  January  7,  1804,  Sedg- 
wick enclosed  drafts  for  four  bills  incorporating  judicial  reforms, 
and  offered  concise  explanations  of  his  views  on  such  matters  as 
judicial  salaries,  appeals  and  reviews,  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit 
courts,  divorce  trials,  court  terms,  and  exemption  from  jury  ser- 
vice.11 

11.  H.  G.  Otis  Papers , M.H.S. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  Sedgwick,  should  receive  more 
adequate  and  permanent  salaries.  By  giving  the  judges  a proper  compe- 
tence, able  men  of  middle  age  would  consent  to  sit  on  the  bench,  and  the 
government  would  npt  be  forced  “to  supply  vacancies  from  the  old,  the 
lazy,  the  worn  out,  or  what  is  worse  those  who  have  never  been  worn  at 
all.” 

There  should  be  three  “law  terms”  for  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where,  without  the  services  of  a jury,  law  questions  would  be  de- 
cided. Decision  on  said  questions  should  be  reported  in  full.  In  addition 
the  counties  of  Massachusetts  should  be  divided  into  four  circuits,  and 
there  should  be  two  nisi  prius  terms  held  in  each.  At  these  terms  a single 
Supreme  Court  judge  would  preside,  and  where  objections  were  made  to 
a decision  of  a nisi  prius  judge,  judgment  should  be  entered  and  execution 
awarded  while  appeal  was  awaited.  Mischievous  objections  would  thus  be 
profitless,  and  with  the  suggested  “double  costs”  provision,  even  expensive. 

Sedgwick  went  into  great  detail  with  respect  to  the  need  for  limiting 
appeals  and  reviews  and  for  revising  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  would  have  the  Supreme  Court  undisputed  in  its  right  to 
review  cases  of  “law”,  but  believed  it  must  not  waste  its  time  with  civil 
cases  of  a purely  factual  and  routine  nature.  It  should  have  but  limited 
original  jurisdiction  and  quite  possibly  the  power  to  select  those  cases  it 
would  review.  Though  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the  proper 
prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  declared  himself  the  firm  opponent  of 
“judicial  despotism”  and  suggested  it  might  be  well  to  attempt  some  decen- 
tralization of  judicial  power  by  giving  to  a superior  court  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme  Court  in 
certain  types  of  cases.  (Sedgwick  anticipated  here  the  establishment  in 
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This  letter  to  Otis,  then  a prominent  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, was  probably  the  very  real  basis  for  the  Acts  of  February 
29,  1804  and  March  14,  1805,  in  which  the  special  nisi  prius 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  were  established.12  Sedg- 
wick’s four-circuits  framework  was  ignored  in  favor  of  a simple 
division  of  the  present  two  terms  on  circuit  into  a “full”  and  a 
nisi  prius  term,  but  the  principles,  if  not  the  particulars,  of  his 
suggestions  were  largely  accepted.  Travel  circuits  were  re-arranged 
so  that  judges  were  granted  more  than  a month’s  additional  vaca- 
tion, permanent  salaries  were  specified,  and  other  expediting  re- 
forms established  in  legislation  of  marked  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts  jurisprudence.13 

Sedgwick’s  other  great  effort  at  judicial  reform  came  in  1807 
when  he  attempted  with  his  friend,  Republican  maverick,  Joseph 
Story,  to  devise  various  bills  for  the  better  organization  of  Massa- 
chusetts courts  and  “the  better  orientation  of  Massachusetts  juris- 
prudence.” On  the  fifth  of  January,  1807,  Sedgwick  forwarded 
to  state  representative  Story,  on  request,  certain  bill  projets  in- 
cluding one  for  the  institution  of  a court  of  equity  or  chancery. 
Story  incorporated  their  suggestions  in  certain  legislative  drafts  of 
his  own,  and  two  weeks  later  sent  these  to  Sedgwick  for  his  “cor- 
rections”. These  drafts,  after  extensive  revision  by  Sedgwick,  be- 
came the  basis  of  certain  legislation  of  1807. 

Sedgwick’s  “corrections”  were  in  large  measure  directed  towards 
the  greater  “liberalization”  of  justice.  Sedgwick  suggested  they  “try 
the  experiment  of  abolishing  imprisonment,  in  a case,  merely  from 
an  inability  to  pay  a debt.”  Extravagant  security  or  bail  ought 
never  to  be  demanded;  full  judicial  process  must  be  assured;  and 
there  should  be  no  attachment  of  goods  on  debts  under  fifty  dol- 
lars.14 Sedgwick  could  never  be  convicted  of  wishing  to  see  the 

1883  of  a Superior  Court  for  the  whole  commonwealth,  with  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  equity  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  exclusive  con- 
cern with  divorce  suits.). 

12.  The  Act  of  March,  1805  was  directly  based,  it  is  true,  on  a joint 
letter  and  two  model  bills  sent  Governor  Strong  by  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  June,  1804,  but  that  letter  and  its  enclosures  were,  in  turn, 
largely  conceived  and  drafted  by  Sedgwick. 

13.  Judge  Lemuel  Shaw  in  his  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Bar  of  Berk- 
shire . . . 1830  (Boston,  1831),  declared  that  these  acts  “establish  the 
system  as  we  have  since  known  it.” 

14.  Sedgwick  to  Story,  January  27,  1807.  Story  MSS,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 
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judiciary  of  Massachusetts  ‘popular”,  but  he  did  wish  to  see  it 
administratively  efficient  and  liberally  impartial. 

Sedgwick’s  final  communication  to  Story,  December  9,  1807, 
represented  a summing  up  of  all  the  reforms  he  yet  wished  to 
see  accomplished.  Greater  emphasis  and  additional  powers  should 
be  given  to  branches  of  the  judiciary  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  must  be  radically  reformed 
and  given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  cer- 
tain types  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  A separate  court  of 
equity  must  be  instituted  without  further  delay.  There  must  be 
greater  “separation  of  law  from  fact”  in  the  Supreme  Court.  “That 
the  whole  judicial  power  should  be  a coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  within  its  limits  irresistable  [sic]  I believe,”  Sedgwick 
asserted,  “but  to  render  it  harmless  on  the  one  hand,  & effective 
to  security  on  the  other,  it  must  be  parcelled  into  distinct  juris- 
dictions.”15 

After  1807,  Sedgwick  took  little  active  part  in  the  promotion 
of  judicial  reform.  The  advent  of  Parsons  and  the  later  electoral 
success  of  the  Massachusetts  Republicans  put  the  initiative  into 
other  hands  than  his.  But  for  a period  of  five  years  Sedgwick  had 
served  as  something  of  a gadfly  in  the  modernization  of  Massachu- 
setts jurisprudence.  By  his  model  bills  and  goading  correspond- 
ence, Theodore  Sedgwick  aided  measurably  in  making  the  Massa- 
chusetts legal  system  rather  more  scientific  and  considerably  less 
lethargic. 

The  contribution  of  Theophilus  Parsons  to  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  Massachusetts  jurisprudence  was  undoubtedly 
greater  than  that  of  Sedgwick.  It  needs  much  less  elaboration  and 
description,  however,  for  it  is  surely  a matter  of  fairly  general 
knowledge.16 

Parsons  was  without  doubt  the  first  great  administrator  of  jus- 
tice in  Massachusetts  history  and  the  man  most  responsible  for 
raising  the  prestige  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  and  streamlining 
its  procedures.  If  Sedgwick  and  Otis  had  earlier  suggested  certain 
of  the  reforms  effected  by  Parsons,  that  does  not  gainsay  the  fact 

15.  Sedgwick  to  Story,  December  9,  1807.  Story  MSS,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

16.  See  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  XXXVIII,  #3  (August,  1953), 
72-75;  81  for  a most  interesting  description  of  “Theophilus  Parsons  and 
the  Beginning  of  Modern  Administration  of  Justice”  in  Massachusetts. 
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that  it  was  the  latter  who  quickened  them  into  life  by  the  force 
of  his  very  nature.  Only  under  Parsons  did  the  nisi  prius  term 
gain  acceptance  and  authority.  Parker  and  Sewall  had  declared 
that  a ‘new  broom”  would  give  proper  effect  to  this  recently  ini- 
tiated and  long-desired  reform  and  they  were  proven  correct. 

Curt  but  usually  courteous,  domineering  but  always  mannerly, 
Parsons  forced  the  Massachusetts  bar  to  adopt  more  scientific  and 
expeditious  ways  of  business.  Turning  his  court  into  a veritable  law 
school,  he  forced  the  bar  fast  to  acquire  the  technique  of  special 
pleading  or  see  the  bench  refuse  to  consider  the  case.  Appreciating 
that  the  reputation  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  bench  was  being 
undermined  by  the  great  backlog  of  suits  that  had  built  up  over 
the  years,  Parsons  resolved  not  to  hear  irrelevant  testimony  and 
unsound  argument,  and  insisted  that  each  lawyer  first  state  to 
the  court  the  points  which  he  proposed  to  present  to  the  jury  in 
evidence.  On  many  occasions  he  would  stop  an  argument  on  the 
ground  that  the  lawyer  was  trying  to  persuade  the  jury  of  that  for 
which  he  had  no  evidence,  and  on  not  a few  occasions  would  non- 
suit a lawyer,  whatever  his  seniority,  if  neglect  was  apparent  in 
the  preparation  of  “evidence  papers”  for  the  court. 

Parsons  was  convinced  that  only  in  this  fashion  could  essential 
judicial  promptness  be  assured,  and  the  reputation  of  the  court  be 
restored.  If  his  “new  ways”  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  “harsh 
and  overbearing  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  bar” — and  they 
did — that  was  unfortunate,  but  he  was  “tyrannical”  in  a good 
cause.  Only  if  Massachusetts  jurisprudence  became  more  efficient 
would  it  become  more  effective,  and  the  third  great  pillar  of  re- 
publican government  be  secured. 

Parsons  believed  that  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  raised  not  only  by  insisting  that  the  bar  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  the  court,  but  also  by  providing  more  unanimi- 
ty of  opinion  among  the  justices.  If  the  Court’s  opinion  was  unani- 
mous that  would  lend  it  more  weight  and  encourage  lesser  judges 
to  give  it  the  status  of  established  precedent.  Definitely  the  domi- 
nant member  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  Parsons  wrote  the 
great  majority  of  the  opinions  handed  down  by  that  bench  during 
his  six-and-a-half-year  tenure  as  chief  justice.  So  great  was  his 
reputation  and  learning,  so  penetrating  and  resistless  his  reason- 
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ing  and  argument,  that  the  other  justices — with  the  occasional 
exception  of  Sedgwick — would  usually  be  persuaded  by  his  argu- 
ments and  see  no  need  to  add  an  assenting  or  concurring  opinion, 
far  less  a dissent.  He  always  took  great  care  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues, but  the  acknowledged  intellectual  leadership  was  his. 
There  is,  indeed,  a close  parallel  between  the  position  of  Parsons 
on  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and  that  of  Marshall  on  the 
national  Supreme  Court  during  these  years.  Both  men  directed  as 
well  as  led;  both  men  were  ever  alert  to  take  the  opportunity 
offered  by  a particular  case  simultaneously  to  decide  that  case  and 
establish  rules  of  general  application. 

The  first  six  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports  were  in 
large  measure  authored  by  Parsons.  Indeed  they  form  virtually 
his  sole  published  literary  exercise  in  the  legal  field.  Here  is  dis- 
played his  great  technical  learning  and  his  great  ability  to  strike 
to  the  heart  of  complicated  legal  issues.  In  two  fields,  especially, 
he  excelled:  in  lucid  description  of  principles  of  the  common  law 
respecting  real  property  and  in  closely-reasoned  dissection  of  mer- 
chant and  marine  contracts. 

As  a lawyer  he  had  been  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  shipping  and  insurance  and  the  law  of  prize  and  admiralty. 
On  the  bench  he  had  further  opportunity  to  expound  his  great 
technical  learning  in  these  fields,  and  to  advance  the  work  done 
by  Dana  and  Sedgwick  in  adapting  the  English  common  law  to 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  Massachusetts.  Possessed  of  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  English  legal  history  and  a great  respect 
for  English  precedents,  Parsons  was  a strong  believer  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  English  common  law,  so  long  as  it  was  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  and  particular  individuality  of  Massachusetts  and 
with  enlightened  national  policy.  Herein  lay  perhaps  the  chief 
contribution  of  the  body  of  his  opinions.  More  than  any  other 
man,  Parsons  was  responsible  for  maintaining,  indeed  salvaging, 
English  common  law  as  a bulwark  for  Massachusetts  jurisprud- 
ence. 

Careless  of  dress  and  appearance — his  gown  was  traditionally 
as  askew  as  his  wig — Parsons  was  meticulous  in  his  study  of  pre- 
cedents. Never,  however,  did  he  allow  himself  to  disregard  con- 
siderations of  equity  and  justice  out  of  respect  for  the  appearance 
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of  consistency.  Endowed  with  an  amazing  memory  and  brilliant 
training,  he  was  without  equal  in  recollecting  little-known  usages 
and  precedents  and  in  tracing  back  settled  principles  to  original 
decisions.  Yet  he  never  forgot  that  the  decision  at  hand  must  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  justice  as  well  as  the  demands  of  legal 
history.  As  the  judicial  reforms  effected  by  Parsons,  though  modi- 
fied, have  never  been  repealed,  so  too  have  his  judicial  opinions 
withstood  the  stern  tests  of  time  and  changing  values. 

Placed  in  a later  period  when  the  growth  of  jurisprudence  was 
necessarily  connected  with  a certain  social  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  bench,  Parsons  might  not  have  been  a great  justice. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Massachu- 
setts jurisprudence  stood  primarily  in  need  of  a forceful,  univer- 
sally respected  individual,  characterized  by  a constructive  mind 
and  great  administrative  ability.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  secured  a better  choice  than  Parsons. 

It  was  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  Theodore  Sedgwick 
and  his  life  that  a man  of  the  recognized  brilliance  of  Parsons 
should  have  been  available  for  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court;  that  honor  would  have  been  a fitting  and  deserved 
capstone  for  Sedgwick’s  professional  career  as  lawyer  and  judge. 
Parsons  was  definitely  superior  in  qualifications  for  the  particular 
post  in  dispute — his  long  and  uninterrupted  employment  in  the 
law  and  his  phenomenal  knowledge  of  forms  and  practices  alone 
ideally  fitted  him  for  the  role  of  juridical  revolutionist — but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Sedgwick  would  have  proved  a most  able  and 
competent  Chief  Justice;  for  if  Parsons  commenced  the  new  era 
in  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  history,  Sedgwick  was  its  herald. 

Few  are  the  contests,  however,  that  can  support  two  winners, 
and  one  must  say  in  this  instance  that  the  best  man  undoubtedly 
secured  the  prize.  Judge  Parker  summed  it  up  when  he  referred 
at  a later  occasion  to  the  selection  of  Parsons  as  Chief  Justice,  in 
this  wise: 

. . . This  was  the  first,  and  I believe  the  only  instance  of 
a departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession;  and,  con- 
sidering the  character  and  talents  of  some  who  had  been 
many  years  on  the  bench,  perhaps  no  greater  proof  could  be 
given  of  his  [Parsons’]  pre-eminent  legal  endowments  than 
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that  this  elevation  should  have  been  universally  approved. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a period  when  the  regular  succes- 
sion would  have  been  more  generally  acquiesced  in  as  fit 
and  proper,  and  yet  the  departure  from  it  in  this  instance 
was  everywhere  gratifying.  . . ,17 

Well,  perhaps  not  everywhere.  If  after  a time  Judge  Sedgwick 
became  resigned,  he  never  had  occasion  to  express  “gratification.” 

17.  Parsons,  Memoir , Appendix  A. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  JAMES  WESTON,  CORDWAINER, 
OF  READING,  MASSACHUSETTS,  1788-1793 

By  John  Philip  Hall 

The  hegemony  of  names-and-dates  history  was  broken  genera- 
tions ago.  As  the  emphasis  on  purely  political  history  declined,  an 
increasing  interest  in  social  and  economic  history  has  grown  up, 
including  a realization  that  even  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  are  part 
of  the  interesting  and  useful  record  of  the  past.  The  subject  of 
this  essay  was  not  a “mover  and  shaker,”  but  only  an  honest  crafts- 
man who  spent  his  entire  life  in  a small  town  as  one  of  the  anony- 
mous multitude.  His  name  would  never  have  been  recorded  for 
history  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  that  blessed  tribe  of  diarists,  the 
regular  recorders  of  the  usual,  who  provide  such  priceless  mate- 
rials for  the  social  historian.  Though  the  details  of  Weston’s  life 
are  of  little  importance,  a summary  of  his  repetitious  and  undra- 
matic  journal1  provides  a view  of  his  time  and  place  which  is 
worthy  of  the  historian’s  study. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  refer  to  anyone  as  “typical,”  but  James 
Weston  was  unquestionably  a good  representative  of  an  early  stage 
of  his  craft — the  farmer-shoemaker.  The  clearest  evidence  that  he 
was  a farmer  at  heart  is  in  his  meticulous  record  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Though  he  called  himself  a cord- 
wainer,  his  mind  was  on  the  climate  much  more  than  on  his  work 
in  the  little  shop  attached  to  the  back  of  his  house.  There  are 
many  entries  in  his  book  devoted  entirely  to  the  weather.  If  any- 
thing else  happened  that  day,  it  went  unmentioned. 

After  the  weather  and  the  listing  of  work  done  in  his  shop  or 
on  his  farm,  the  third  commonest  item  in  the  journal  is  texts  of 
sermons  heard.  He  heard  a great  many.  Every  Sunday,  unless  ill 
health  prevented,  he  went  to  meeting  twice  and  wrote  down  in 
his  journal  the  name  of  the  preacher  and  the  text,  with  citation. 
Even  when  he  stayed  at  home,  he  got  the  text  from  someone  else. 
April  1,  1792,  he  felt  poorly  and  got  the  text  from  his  wife, 
Hannah,  who  went  to  meeting  at  Woodend2  “and  heard  a very 
good  sermon.”  It  is  curious  that,  with  all  his  attention  to  church- 

1 . The  journal  is  preserved  by  the  Reading  Antiquarian  Society. 

2.  “Woodend”  was  the  present  center  of  Reading.  Weston  lived  near  the 
Stoneham  line,  about  three  miles  from  the  center. 
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going,  this  is  the  only  comment  on  any  sermon  in  the  entire  jour- 
nal. He  was  grateful  to  have  heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and 
refrained  from  both  criticism  and  praise.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  “staid  at  home,”  made  no  mention  of  what  Hannah  did,  but 
said  that  “Pollea  Pratt”  (his  brother’s  fiancee)  went  to  meeting, 
and  wrote  down  the  text  reported  to  him  by  the  faithful  Polly. 

Besides  attending  meeting  twice  on  Sunday,  he  went  also  to 
lectures  at  which  various  ministers  preached,  usually  on  Friday 
evenings.  Lectures  were  held  at  the  meeting-house.  But  other 
meetings,  called  “conferences”  by  Weston,  were  held  in  homes, 
often  on  a Wednesday.  The  conferences  must  have  been  like  the 
midweek  prayer  and  testimonial  meetings  of  modern  evangelical 
churches,  since  he  only  once  mentioned  a minister,  text,  or  ser- 
mon in  connection  with  them.  The  lectures  were  undoubtedly 
a survival  of  the  lecture-meetings  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
early  Puritan  congregations,  which  dealt  with  doctrinal  matters, 
to  educate  the  parish  in  the  theology  of  their  church.  However, 
it  may  be  that  these  meetings  demonstrate  only  a desire  for  fre- 
quent religious  exercise,  since  the  texts  of  the  lectures  do  not 
appear  to  be  more  doctrinal  than  those  of  the  Sunday  sermons. 

It  is  evident  that  Weston  took  very  seriously  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing sacred  the  time  set  aside  for  religious  obligations.  The  tone  of 
the  following  entry  is  unmistakable:  “May  13,  1789,  Last  Week 
a fast  Day,  thair  was  seven  men  went  to  take  a Sail  for  thair 
Plessur  & all  was  lost.” 

Weston  was  a faithful  attendant  at  funerals  and  weddings.  There 
were  more  of  the  former  in  the  period  covered,  unless  it  was  his 
personal  taste  that  made  him  record  six  funerals  to  one  wedding. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  (November  17,  1791)  he  went  to  meet- 
ing, “then  to  Father  Bancroft’s  [his  father-in-law],  then  to  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Bancroft’s  Wedden.  I Stade  to  Father’s  all  night.”  The 
following  year  (November  7,  1792),  he  had  an  equally  busy 
Thanksgiving.  He  went  to  meeting,  then  “in  the  evening  I went 
to  the  Furnal  of  Mrs.  Burnap  who  died  with  the  Smallpox.”  Sun- 
day, April  20,  1792,  he  went  to  Stoneham  for  morning  and  after- 
noon meetings,  and  ’’after  meeting  to  a Furnal  of  Pattey  Wright.” 

Besides  Sunday  meetings,  lectures,  conferences,  funerals,  and 
weddings,  he  recorded  two  other  kinds  of  meetings:  library  and 
town  meetings.  November  7,  1791,  he  “worked  in  the  shop  and 
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made  one  pair  and  banked  up  the  house  and  went  to  Liba  meet- 
ing.”  This  library,  organized  September  27,  1791,  was  Reading’s 
first  such  organization.  It  had  60  members,  who  paid  one  dollar 
membership  fee  and  twenty-five  cents  a year  dues.  It  was  managed 
by  a committee  of  five,  one  of  whom,  John  Weston,  was  a shoe- 
maker and  probably  James’s  brother.3  The  following  year  (April  3, 
1792),  James  went  again  to  the  meeting,  but  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  the  library  in  the  journal.  Nor  did  he  ever  mention 
borrowing  a book,  or,  for  that  matter,  ever  reading  a book,  even 
the  Bible.  Though  he  was  interested  enough  to  join  the  library, 
reading  was  not  important  enough  to  pre-empt  any  of  the  space 
devoted  to  the  weather.  The  journal  is  a record  of  activity,  not  of 
meditation,  and  though  he  undoubtedly  did  read,  he  kept  his 
thoughts  about  his  reading  to  himself,  to  our  loss. 

Weston  noted  the  organization  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  of 
Masons  (August  22,  1798),  but  gave  no  hint  of  whether  he  was 
a member,  nor  is  there  any  further  mention  of  the  lodge  or  its 
activities. 

He  attended  the  annual  town  meeting  in  1792  and  1793,  but 
mentions  it  with  a casual  brevity  that  conveys  none  of  the  excite- 
ment traditionally  associated  with  the  clash  of  local  politics  in 
New  England.  In  ’92,  he  wrote  “I  went  to  Mr.  Sweets  and  to 
Daniel  Damons  and  to  march  meeting.”  The  next  year’s  entry  was 
equally  curt:  “March  Meating  Day  Pleasant  weather  wind  at 
Souwest  I work  in  the  Shop  and  Cutout  29  pair  of  Leather  Shoes 
than  Went  to  meating  and  paid  my  tax.”  He  was  not  a man  to 
be  impressed  by  local  politics,  or  to  consider  the  rumpus  of  work- 
ing over  the  town  warrant  and  electing  local  officials  worth  record- 
ing. A plain  reminder  of  the  event  was  enough.  He  could  remem- 
ber what  happened;  why  should  he  describe  it?  The  journal  was 
kept  for  his  own  satisfaction,  not  for  our  information,  though  any 
diarist  probably  has  some  idea  of  a future  audience  in  the  back  of 
his  mind.  A thing  written  down  is  likely  to  find  a reader  if  kept 
long  enough,  and  the  act  of  writing  is  in  itself  a tacit  invitation  to 
read.  Weston  would  have  denied  any  such  vanity,  and  his  prac- 
tice is  in  harmony  with  the  assumption  that  no  eyes  but  his  would 
read  what  he  had  written. 

3.  Lilly  Eaton,  Genealogical  History  of  Reading,  513. 
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His  work  in  the  shop  is  noted  regularly,  but  not  in  ways  which 
tell  us  much  about  his  business  concerns.  He  kept  no  accounts  in 
this  book,  but  he  did  keep  a systematic  reckoning  with  his  con- 
science of  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Every  day  but  Sunday 
and  Thanksgiving  and  the  occasional  days  when  he  “worked  out/’ 
either  on  his  own  farm  or  a neighbors,  he  dutifully  recorded  the 
number  of  shoes  made.  He  made  from  one  and  one-half  to  three 
pairs  a day,  varied  by  occasional  sessions  of  “cutting  out.”  Cutting 
and  making  were  to  him  separate  jobs,  it  would  appear,  and  he 
liked  to  cut  his  leather  in  sustained  sessions,  making  up  the  shoes 
at  his  leisure. 

Even  this  methodical  record  of  his  day’s  work  leaves  out  much 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  about  his  shoemaking.  He  did 
make  shoes  to  order.  He  (November  12,  1791)  “worked  in  Shop 
and  made  2 pairs  of  Shoes  Custom  for  Mr.  Sweep.”  March  15, 
1793,  he  made  “3  pair  of  Custom  Shoes,”  and  on  July  22,  1790, 
one  pair.  Frequently,  he  went  to  call  on  long  lists  of  people.  These 
may  have  been  social  calls,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  drum- 
ming up  business  or  keeping  appointments  to  measure  feet  for 
custom-made  shoes. 

Most  of  his  shoes  were  made  for  stock.  How  he  sold  them  is 
only  sparsely  indicated.  He  made  fortnightly  trips  to  Boston.  Again, 
few  details  are  given.  December  26,  1789,  he  went  to  Boston  “and 
promos  Sum  Shoes.”  January  1,  1790,  he  went  to  Boston  again 
“and  sold  Mr.  Eustis  Sum  Shoes,”  perhaps  delivery  on  his  promise 
of  a week  before.  And  on  November  21,  1792,  he  “sold  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Bextor  Eighty-five  pair  of  Shoes  they  come  to  16/ 19/6.” 
This  was  about  four  shillings  a pair,  at  a time  when  the  shilling 
was  valued  at  six  to  the  dollar  in  Massachusetts.  Whether  he  went 
on  foot  or  horseback  we  do  not  know;  in  either  case,  he  or  the 
horse  carried  saddle  bags  loaded  with  shoes  to  deliver  to  whole- 
salers in  Boston.  This  was  the  common  practice  of  shoemakers  of 
the  time  in  the  towns  near  Boston,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  Weston  did  it  too.  Occasionally,  he  had  company  on  the 
trip.  Once  (March  20,  1792),  his  wife  went  with  him,  perhaps 
riding  the  horse  while  Weston  trudged  along  at  the  horse’s  head, 
and  once  (December  26,  1792)  other  men  went  along.  It  would 
seem  that  the  walk  to  Boston  was  enough  for  one  day,  but  once 
(April  3,  1792)  he  went  also  to  Wyoma,  a section  of  Lynn,  and 
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another  time  (May  4,  1792)  to  Stoneham  “and  got  a Deed  of  my 
which  did  formerly  belon  Charleston.”  Stoneham  was  once  called 
Charlestown.  On  that  trip,  he  “boat  me  a Stov,”  and  on  another 
(July  4,  1789)  a clock,  the  only  shopping  in  Boston  he  men- 
tioned. Foul  weather,  rain  and  snow,  did  not  deter  him.  The 
regularity  of  the  trips,  regardless  of  weather,  argues  strongly  that 
they  must  have  been  for  delivery  of  finished  work  and  solicitation 
of  new  orders,  rather  than  for  shopping.  Twice  he  found  excite- 
ment in  Boston.  September  6,  1789,  “General  Washington  came 
to  Boston,”  a few  months  after  his  inauguration  as  the  first  presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution.  And  Weston  saw  John  Hancock 
“barred”  (buried)  on  October  10,  1793.  Both  events  were  prob- 
ably described  to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  as  the  cult  of 
the  Revolutionary  fathers  grew,  giving  him  the  feeling  of  having 
lived  through  great  days.  He  may  have  marveled  some  at  the  im- 
portance attached  to  men  whom  he  remembered  as  politicians  one 
could  vote  for  or  against.  If  he  had  had  any  notion  of  the  attitude 
of  future  generations,  we  could  expect  that  he  would  have  des- 
cribed the  scenes  he  saw  in  great  detail.  But  instead  he  simply 
noted  the  date  for  his  own  convenience,  if  he  should  ever  want 
to  check  it,  and  trusted  his  memory  for  details. 

The  record  of  his  sales  is  just  enough  to  show  that  he  had  sev- 
eral ways  of  selling  shoes,  and  had  not  settled  into  a routine  with 
a special  buyer.  February  24,  1788,  he  went  to  Mr.  Asa  Hill  “and 
Carred  twenty  Pairs  of  Shoes,”  and  on  September  13,  1789,  he 
delivered  four  pairs  to  John  Temple.4  There  are  no  further  entries 
of  sales.  Mentions  of  buying  leather  are  equally  rare.  November 
11,  1791,  he  “went  to  Mr  Daniel  Damon  and  got  12  Clalf  Skin 
pris  7/6.”  February  4,  1792,  he  “went  Mr.  Nathan  Simons  and 
boat  6 Calf  Skin,”  and  September  19,  1791,  he  “boat  ten  Cafe 
Skins  at  6/  apic.”  December  28,  1791,  he  got  “107  pound  of 
Soullether  and  two  Calfs  Skins,”  and  the  following  January  26, 
he  bought  “2  Skins  and  cut  them  out.”  For  the  rest,  we  must  spec- 
ulate about  the  sources  of  his  materials.  Cattle  hides  and  calf  and 
sheep  skins  were  probably  available  from  local  slaughtering  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  his  needs.  Though  a few  hides  may  have 
been  imported  through  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Boston,  this  source 

4.  John  Temple  was  the  junior  partner  in  Weston  & Temple,  a general 
store  in  Reading.  Probably  the  shoes  were  for  sale  in  the  local  emporium* 
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did  not  become  important  until  after  the  War  of  1812,  with  the 
growth  of  the  hide  trade  with  South  America  and  California. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Weston  did  any  tanning. 

Weston’s  neighbor,  Ezra  Cowdray,  visited  him  on  February  23, 
1788,  “and  Brot  14  Pair  of  Shoes.”  Whether  Weston  bought  these 
shoes  for  resale  at  a profit,  or  whether  Cowdray  entrusted  them  to 
him  to  take  into  Boston,  or  even  whether  Cowdray  made  the  shoes 
is  not  possible  to  say.  The  same  Cowdray  worked  for  Weston  (Au- 
gust 3,  1792),  but  from  the  context  it  seems  that  he  was  lending 
a hand  during  the  haying  season.  But  several  men  did  make  shoes 
for  Weston.  John  Weston  (January  2,  1792)  worked  on  “cloth 
shoes.”  Beyond  the  fact  that  John  “begun  to  work,”  nothing  more 
appears.  May  29,  1792,  James  Weston  “agreed  with  Mr.  Clifton 
to  work  for  me,”  and  on  June  9 following,  he  “went  to  Mr.  Clif- 
ton and  carried  him  Eighteen  pair  of  Stufs.”  December  1 4 and  2 1 , 
1792,  James  Weston  (another  man  of  the  same  name)  “was  hear 
and  carried  home  Sum  Stufs.”  Stuffs  were  parts  of  shoes,  cut  but 
not  made.  Making  included  lasting,  stitching,  and  finishing, 
which  Weston  may  have  been  letting  out  to  his  namesake  and  Mr. 
Clifton.  The  men  might  have  been  accommodating  Weston  be- 
cause he  was  overloaded  with  work.  The  lack  of  continued  men- 
tion of  the  arrangement  makes  it  appear  that  the  other  shoemakers 
had  their  own  business  relationships,  much  like  Weston’s,  and 
merely  took  work  from  him  occasionally,  when  he  had  work  and 
they  had  time  to  spare.  There  is  no  indication  that  Weston  ever 
worked  at  shoemaking  for  anybody  else,  though  he  once  worked 
a day  in  his  brother  Amos’s  shop  (March  31,  1793). 

Weston  was  an  active  farmer  as  well  as  a shoemaker.  During 
the  summer,  production  of  shoes  declined  sharply  while  he  spent 
whole  days  farming.  Most  of  the  cold  winter  days  he  spent  seated 
on  his  bench  beside  the  little  shop  stove,  improving  the  hours  at 
his  trade.  During  the  growing  season,  he  raised  hay,  barley,  flax, 
corn,  rye,  beans,  potatoes,  and  “garden  sass.”  He  recorded  days  of 
plowing,  hoeing,  seeding  his  garden,  haying,  manuring  his  land, 
digging  potatoes,  cutting  up  corn,  and  poling  beans.  He  “droerd 
roks”  (April  22,  1793)  to  clear  the  land,  and  used  them  to  fence 
his  fields.  He  also  “worked  out  Cutten  fensstrips”  (April  24,  1793) 
and  used  them  to  build  rail  fences  (June  4,  1793).  He  cut  salt  hay 
from  marshland,  much  esteemed  as  cattle  feed,  and  boasted  (Janu- 
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ary  18,  1792)  that  he  had  five  hundred  pounds  of  it.  For  several 
weeks,  in  July  and  August,  he  spent  all  his  days  at  haying.  During 
this  season,  neighbors  pitched  in  to  help  each  other,  and  he  both 
gave  and  received  such  help.  There  is  no  mention  of  pay  for  such 
work,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  men  kept  a record  of  work 
done  and  settled  up  for  it  along  with  other  bills.  Although  the 
charges  would  approximately  balance  out  all  around,  that  would 
not  necessarily  work  out  as  between  any  two  men,  so  people  were 
expected  to  pay  for  work,  at  least  on  the  book.  If  we  had  Weston's 
account  book,  it  would  probably  have  its  brief  entries  for  each 
day's  work,  and,  at  intervals,  a settlement  figured  out,  complete 
with  signatures  of  the  men  involved. 

Neighborly  help  was  important  when  a big  job  was  to  be  done. 
Raising  a house  or  shop  (April  22,  1793)  required  many  strong 
hands.  Weston  not  only  helped  his  brother  Amos  make  hay  and 
“raise  his  corn"  but  he  also  went  “to  help  Amos  Poal  Dound  his 
barn"  (May  24,  1793).  The  following  day,  he  helped  “Samuel 
Weston  Roal  a Ston  doun  to  his  Shop."  And  on  August  30,  1792, 
he  helped  Asa  Richardson  “Dig  his  wale"  (well). 

Weston  kept  cows  and  pigs,  and  listed  prices  paid  and  received 
for  them,  and,  in  the  case  of  pigs,  their  weight  when  bought  and 
when  slaughtered.  Though  the  references  to  his  pigs  are  numerous, 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  individual  animals,  to  see  how  success- 
ful he  was  with  them.  He  bought  three  cows  and  sold  one,  for 
a little  over  three  pounds  apiece.  The  high  point  of  the  livestock 
entries  is  the  one  for  June  6,  1793,  according  to  which  he  “Drove 
our  Cow  to  Bool  and  our  Calf  to  Mr. Daniel."  He  mentioned  salt- 
ing his  beef  (December  5,  1791)  but  said  nothing  of  slaughter- 
ing his  own  cattle  or  of  buying  beef,  so  we  can  draw  no  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  source  of  his  supply.  He  bought  a horse  (June  20, 
1792)  at  a price  of  ten  pounds  for  “hors  and  takling." 

March  7,  1793,  he  bought  15  acres  of  land  from  Silas  Symons 
at  3/12/0  an  acre.  On  the  twenty-second,  he  went  to  measure 
the  land.  May  27,  he  cut  bushes  between  his  land  and  Mr. 
Symons’,  and  on  the  thirtieth  “went  to  Devid  the  fence  Betwixt 
mr  Symons  and  I."  Earlier,  he  built  a fence  around  his  woodlot 
(May  16,  1793).  The  woodlot  may  have  been  his  new  purchase, 
for  he  mentioned  buying  wood  before  this  date,  but  not  after. 

There  were  many  chores  to  be  done  around  the  house,  barn, 
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and  shop.  His  banking  the  house  has  been  mentioned.  June  24, 
1793,  he  “made  3 shoes  and  poold  down  my  Shop  Chimble,,  and 
spent  the  following  day  helping  “the  Mason  bild  my  Chimney.” 
Though  a specialist  could  be  hired  for  such  a job,  Weston  was  not 
the  man  to  pay  wages  to  a helper  when  he  could  do  the  less  skilled 
work  himself.  Not  merely  necessity,  but  a sense  of  pride  would 
have  made  him  a handy  man  around  the  house,  doing  many  kinds 
of  work  with  equal  devotion  if  not  equal  skill.  Though  he  had  a 
highly  skilled  trade  of  his  own,  it  would  have  seemed  absurb,  even 
unmanly,  for  him  to  buy  his  food  when  he  could  raise  it  himself, 
or  to  hire  jobs  done  that  he  could  do.  Besides,  it  was  cheaper  that 
way. 

It  was  also  cheaper  to  work  out  taxes.  In  1795,  Weston  worked 
two  days  on  the  highways  (June  6,  August  16).  But  in  1789,  he 
“went  to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  got  an  order  to  pay  my  tax.”  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  minister,  owed  Weston  some  money,  perhaps  for 
shoes,  and  Weston  used  the  preacher’s  note  to  pay  his  taxes,  clear- 
ing up  two  accounts  by  the  one  transaction. 

Weston  recorded  collecting  two  debts.  One  was  a simple  matter. 
He  went  (April  9,  1793)  “to  Father  Bancroft  and  got  Sum  money 
I lent  to  Epraim  Weston,  174  dollars.”  This  may  have  meant,  of 
course,  that  father  Bancroft  was  paying  off  Ephraim’s  debt  for  him, 
or  relieving  James  of  the  wait  for  his  money,  or  he  may  only  have 
been  passing  the  money  on  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  first 
sum  mentioned  in  dollars  instead  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
though  the  dollar  had  then  been  legal  American  currency  for  over 
fifteen  years.  The  worthlessness  of  much  continental  and  state 
paper  encouraged  a conservative  tendency  to  cling  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  values.  A man  could  believe  he  knew  what  a shilling  was 
worth  and  had  always  been  worth.  The  coinage  act  of  1792  was 
less  than  a year  old,  so  that  the  American  dollar  had  not  had  time 
to  inspire  confidence,  even  though  the  old  Spanish  dollar,  or  “piece 
of  eight,”  on  which  it  was  modelled,  had  been  familiar  for  genera- 
tions. 

The  other  debt  was  much  harder  to  collect.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned on  March  16,  1789,  when  Weston  “took  out  an  Execution 
on  Richardson,  house  and  land.”  For  some  reason  he  added,  “Note 
paid,  May  27.”  What  note  this  was  does  not  appear.  It  certainly 
was  not  that  which  occasioned  the  “Execution,”  for  the  story  of 
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that  went  on  for  some  time.  April  4,  1789,  the  creditors  ‘met  for 
the  third  time  to  settle  his  debts,  but  no.”  The  following  June 
1 6th,  they  met  again  but  could  not  agree.  Weston  managed  his 
part  successfully,  for  he  triumphantly  wrote  (August  31,  1792): 
“Ballance  Occants  in  the  afternoon  I went  to  Woburn  and  settled 
with  Charles  Richardson  and  sold  my  execution  to  Thadeus 
Richardson  and  tuck  his  note  for  one  year  from  then.”  If  this  note 
was  paid,  there  is  no  record  of  it. 

The  settlement  of  debts  sometimes  led  to  a public  auction  of 
the  debtor’s  possessions.  Weston  (April  24,  1792)  “went  to  Nehe- 
miah  Bancroft  Vandue  to  Widdow  Fosters.”  Foster  died  leaving 
large  debts,  so  his  land  was  sold  out.  His  widow  retained  the  right 
to  live  in  half  the  house,  since  it  was  considered  impermissible  to 
sell  her  out  of  house  and  home.5 

Weston  did  some  hunting,  but  not  for  large  game.  Adding  va- 
riety to  the  table  was  a full  excuse  for  shooting  and  fishing,  aside 
from  any  fun  he  had.  In  July  and  August,  1793,  he  “sot  for 
pigens,”  first  with  Mr.  Richardson,  getting  1 6,  then  alone,  getting 
14.  The  following  day,  he  shot  three.  He  went  “gunning”  (April 
4,  1793),  but  it  could  not  have  amounted  to  much  or  there  would 
have  been  a proud  record  of  what  he  shot. 

He  went  “fishen”  twice  in  the  local  ponds  (June  26,  1793, 
January  9,  1794),  and  once  “down  to  Mr  Newhall  to  Lynn” 
(May  14,  1793),  possibly  deep-sea  fishing.  The  pond  was  useful 
in  another  way  when  he  finished  his  hoeing  (June  1 5,  1793)  and 
“went  into  the  pond.”  There  is  no  hint  that  he  ever  thought  of 
going  to  enjoy  the  nearby  beaches,  or  that  he  considered  swimming 
as  a sport,  or  even  entered  the  pond  again  during  the  entire  five 
years.  Hoeing  is  hot  work,  and  a quick  dip  in  the  pond  would  be 
a fine  refresher.  October  23,  1790,  he  “met  a Skoooonk  and  with 
help  Stoned  him  to  death,”  but  even  this  encounter  did  not  drive 
him  into  the  pond.  He  went  nutting  once  (October  19,  1790), 
but  whether  alone  or  with  others  for  a gay  autumn  party  in  the 
woods,  he  does  not  say. 

Hobdays  were  few  and  observed  almost  entirely  by  going  to 
meeting.  Christmas  was  ignored.  Puritan  tradition  had  marked 
down  observance  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  “Popery.”  Good  church- 

5.  C.  N.  and  E.  Bishop,  Colonial  Roof  trees  of  Reading,  no.  27. 
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going  folks  would  indulge  in  no  such  ungodly  celebrations  as  we 
enjoy  nowadays.  December  25,  1791,  fell  on  a Sunday.  The  text 
of  the  sermon  was  Proverbs  9,  12  : "If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt 
be  wise  for  thyself:  but  if  thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it.” 
Not  the  most  tortured  invention  can  work  a Christmas  message 
out  of  that.  In  other  years,  when  Christmas  fell  on  weekdays, 
Weston  worked  as  usual.  Not  even  the  word  “Christmas”  appears 
in  the  book. 

Thanksgiving  was  another  matter.  There  was  a special  Thanks- 
giving meeting  at  the  church,  after  which  Weston  usually  went 
visiting.  His  attendance  at  a funeral  and  a wedding  on  this  festive 
day  has  been  mentioned.  Fast  Day  came  in  the  spring,  a day  of 
thanks  to  God  for  past  blessings  and  of  prayer  for  continued  pro- 
tection during  the  growing  season.  This  holiday,  now  generally 
forgotten,  was  observed  in  Massachusetts  until  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Of  course,  there  was  church — two  meetings,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon — but  not  much  else.  This  was  no  harvest  festi- 
val with  feasting  and  rejoicing,  but  a day  of  self-abnegation,  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  in  the  hope  of  favors  to  come.  The  preacher  did 
take  notice  of  New  Year’s  Day,  when  it  fell  on  a Sunday  (1792). 
Weston  heard  Mr.  Sanborn  preach  in  the  morning  from  John  4, 
14:  “But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.”  In  the 
afternoon,  the  text  was  “Kings  20 — 40 — and  as  thy  Servant  was 
busy  here  and  there  he  was  gone — A new  years  sermon  7 persons 
died.”  The  last  clause  was  only  a statistical  note,  not  a comment 
on  the  sermon.  July  4 was  ignored  in  1789;  he  went  to  Boston 
and  bought  a clock.  But  in  1793,  he  went  to  “meeting  to  the 
Woodend  to  keep  a Fast.”  Mr.  Cleveland  “priched”  twice.  Since 
this  was  a Thursday,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  fast  was  ob- 
served to  celebrate  our  independence,  a sober-sided  kind  of  thing 
for  the  Glorious  Fourth. 

Weston’s  patriotism  was  demonstrated,  not  by  shooting  off  fire- 
crackers and  making  spread-eagle  speeches,  but  by  membership  in 
the  militia.  He  went  to  “training,”  sometimes  in  Stoneham,  and 
drilled  and  exercised  with  his  neighbors.  The  militia  was  still  a 
democratic  organization,  as  is  shown  by  their  “choosing”  a captain 
(April  23,  1792),  marked  down  as  if  of  equal  importance  with 
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the  fact  that  “Ingles  Cow  Caved.”  That  the  service  was  not  with- 
out its  perils  is  indicated  by  the  following:  (June  29,  1789) 
“Went  to  Stoneham  to  Traning  and  by  A Exidet  I got  wounded 
in  the  face,”  and  (October  15,  1793)  “I  went  to  training  to  the 
old  parish  Edmund  Emeson  had  his  hand  wounded  and  John 
Nutter  was  hurt  with  the  gun.” 

Weston  served  as  a juryman  at  Cambridge,  but  remarked  only 
that  the  weather  was  very  warm  and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

Visiting  back  and  forth  was  the  chief  diversion  of  the  times. 
Dropping  over  to  the  neighbor’s  home  for  a cup  of  tea  (or  a dram 
of  rum)  and  a lively  discussion  of  last  Sunday’s  sermon,  local  poli- 
tics, gossip  of  the  town,  or  the  progress  of  the  crops  filled  the 
place  of  all  our  amusements.  People  were  accustomed  to  contribut- 
ing toward  their  own  entertainment.  The  ability  to  converse,  not 
necessarily  brilliantly,  but  at  least  to  converse,  was  expected  of 
everyone.  And  when  Weston  was  visited  (July  8,  1793)  by  “sum 
young  men  from  the  Wood  End  to  play  Quote,”  you  can  depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  few  spectators,  each  preferring  throwing 
the  shoes  to  watching  others. 

Before  his  marriage,  Weston  often  visited  “Father  Bancroft,”  on 
Friday  evenings,  to  court  his  Hannah  with  decorum,  though  little 
privacy.  After  he  and  Hannah  were  married  they  occasionally 
went  out  of  town  together,  as  (September  14,  1792)  “to  Plum 
Illon  4n  Nubryport,”  and  (September  18-19,  1793)  “to  Salmon 
...  we  staid  all  night  to  Salmon.”6  Hannah  once  went  out  with- 
out him,  “to  a quilten  to  unkles  Johns”  (November  11,  1792). 
They  went  to  Father  Bancroft’s  for  dinner  (May  30,  1792)  on 
“Elixtion  Day,”  then  to  Mr.  Barclay’s.  Family  calls,  either  for 
sociability,  or  to  help  with  the  work,  as  described  above,  were 
frequent.  For  example  (August  6,  1792):  “Brother  Nathaniel 
come  hear  to  Day  and  drink  tea  hear.” 

A welcome  visitor  was  the  itinerant  peddler.  April  16,  1793, 
“Mr.  Richardson  come  hear  today  with  his  goods.”  Though  Read- 
ing was  a fair-sized  village,  and  had  a general  store  or  two,  the 
convenience  of  having  goods  brought  to  the  door  still  gave  the 
peddler  enough  advantage  to  keep  him  in  business. 

Sickness  was  a far  more  perilous  matter  in  Weston’s  day  than 
in  ours.  The  journal  gives  a few  glimpses  of  the  state  of  medicine. 

6.  Salem. 
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December  9,  1791,  he  made  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  “jamed  my 
finger.”  On  the  fifteenth,  he  had  “the  Stomicke  Ake.”  The  next 
day  he  was  still  unwell  and  did  nothing  all  day.  He  mentioned  no 
treatment  for  either  trouble;  apparently  they  were  left  to  straighten 
themselves  out,  though  Hannah  may  have  had  a homemade  reme- 
dy for  his  aching  stomach.  February  8,  1792,  he  called  in  Doctor 
Hart,  who  left  him  a purge  “and  it  Work  6 times.”  The  next  day, 
he  was  understandably  “not  Abel  to  do  any  thing.”  On  the  third 
day,  he  felt  “altel  beter”  (a  little  better). 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1792,  there  was  a smallpox  epidemic. 
The  first  warning  is  the  remark  (August  29,  1792)  that  the 
“Small  Pox  is  like  to  spread  in  Boston.”  In  October,  Weston  was 
inoculated  against  it.  The  first  time  he  was  “nocklated”  (October 
8),  he  spent  the  afternoon  breaking  up  his  meadow.  Three  days 
later  he  was  “Nockated  for  the  Secant  time  and  husk  Sum  Corn.” 
The  vaccination  was  followed  immediately  by  his  only  serious  ill- 
ness which  he  described  as  follows: 

(Friday,  October  12)  “I  work  Sum  John  Weston  workd  hear 
to-day  and  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  I went  to  the  Horsptil 
with  John  Weston  in  Company.  I stade  to  the  Horsptil  three 
weeks  and  four  Days  then  went  to  Brothers  Jonathan  and 
Stade  there  one  weeek  and  two  days  then  thusday  the  1 3 day 
of  September  [he  meant  November]  the  weather  was  clear 
wind  at  Norwest  I am  not  holy  well.  I went  away  the  Friday 
1 2th  of  October  and  returned  the  13  of  November.” 

He  forgot  to  mention  what  was  wrong  with  him,  what  with  the 
toil  of  counting  up  lost  days  of  work.  It  may  have  been  an  attack 
of  smallpox,  of  course,  though  he  had  been  vaccinated  twice.  Or 
it  may  have  been  something  else,  perhaps  brought  on  by  the  stren- 
uous work  he  indulged  in  after  the  two  vaccinations.  A few  days 
after  his  return  (November  17,  1792),  he  made  a saddle,  but 
complained  “I  have  got  Sum  Stronger,  but  am  not  well.”  The  fol- 
lowing day,  Sunday,  he  did  not  go  to  meeting,  but  in  the  after- 
noon went  to  see  Timothy  Bancroft,  who  was  down  with  the 
smallpox.  He  must  have  been  certain  of  his  immunity,  for  he  re- 
peatedly visited  smallpox  sufferers.  In  May  (May  29,  1793),  he 
“went  to  see  the  Smallpox  to  mr.  Richardson.”  A few  days  later 
(June  3,  1793),  he  wrote,  “Died  of  the  Smallpox  to  Day  mis 
Cleveland  and  mis  Goold  and  Natey  Goold.”  Unterrified,  he  went 
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the  following  day  “to  see  the  Folks  that  had  the  Smallpox.”  Many 
other  entries  mention  the  epidemic  and  its  consequences  (e.g., 
November  29,  1792,  January  6,  1793).  If  he  were  not  immune, 
not  even  Christian  charity  would  have  required  his  exposing  him- 
self so  often  to  an  ailment  regarded  with  such  horror  and  panic 
fear. 

Weston  was  sick  with  mumps  for  a week  and  stayed  home  from 
meeting  two  Sundays  because  of  it  (December  15-22,  1793),  but 
his  illness  did  not  keep  him  from  making  a normal  stint  of  shoes. 

For  the  rest,  his  health  appears  to  have  been  reasonably  good, 
troubles  being  limited  to  occasional  notes  that  he  did  not  feel  very 
well,  as  on  August  2,  1793 — but  this  was  the  day  he  “sot”  for 
pigeons.  The  following  day,  a Saturday,  he  was  not  recovered 
enough  to  do  any  work,  but  went  shooting  pigeons  instead.  Sun- 
day, he  stayed  home  from  meeting,  letting  Hannah  go  alone,  but 
he  spent  Monday  “raking  hay  for  Amos,”  no  job  for  a sick  man. 
On  another  Sunday  shortly  after  this  (September  1,  1792),  he 
complained  that  it  was  very  hot  and  he  did  not  feel  very  well,  and 
again  let  Hannah  go  to  meeting  without  him.  It  would  be  unchari- 
table to  suggest  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  meeting,  but  it  is 
notable  that  Hannah  was  never  sick  enough  to  stay  home  from 
meeting,  though  we  might  unkindly  conclude  that  Weston  thought 
her  infirmities  not  worth  mentioning. 

February,  1794,  was  a trying  time  for  Weston.  First  his  father, 
then  his  mother  was  “taken  sick  with  the  fever.”  Both  were  sick 
for  several  weeks,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hart.  They  died  within 
ten  days  of  each  other,  the  father  at  the  age  of  63,  the  mother 
at  6 1 . The  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  wind  general- 
ly from  the  southwest.  No  other  details  are  mentioned. 

Only  at  time  of  childbirth  was  Hannah  ill  enough  for  the  fact 
to  be  written  down,  except  for  one  occasion  when  she  “went  to  the 
Doctor  to  have  a tooth  pould”  (August  31,  1793). 

The  birth  of  their  first  child  occurred  March  13,  1791.  This 
is  the  entry  in  the  journal: 

“clear  weather  wind  at  N.W.  this  day  Salvation  came  unto 
our  Home  Hannah  got  to  bed  with  a Darter  about  halfe  after 
Seven  in  the  morning  afternoon  wind  at  SW  I went  to  meet- 
ing to  Woodend  Mr.  Sandburn  prich  text  Colossians  2 chap 
9 verse  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.” 
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The  second  child  is  reported  even  more  briefly:  “Friday,  June 
29,  1792 — Very  warm  weather  wind  at  Souwest.  Hannah  was 
taken  sick  in  morning  and  got  to  bed  abought  half  after  Six  and 
the  child  lived  a Bought  one  our.”  The  following  Sunday,  Weston 
went  to  Lynn  to  find  a child  to  nurse,  then,  in  the  afternoon,  “We 
tended  upon  the  Furnal  of  our  Dear  Child  Mr.  Oliver  Tended  the 
funril  and  Priched  out  of  Romans  4 : 1 6 — Therefore  it  is  of  faithe 
that  it  might  be  by  grace.”  The  text  sounds  like  a poor  consolation 
to  the  parents,  since  a child  who  lived  only  one  hour  could  hardly 
be  brought  into  salvation  by  faith,  and  New  England  Calvinism 
did  not  even  have  a Limbo  for  those  who  died  so  young.  And 
while  the  sorrowing  parents  were  at  the  funeral,  a particularly 
heartless  thief  invaded  the  shop  and  stole  goods  worth  a pound 
and  sixteen  shillings,  equal  to  Weston’s  earnings  for  about  three 
weeks.  Weston  recorded  only  the  barest  facts  of  this  entire  story; 
he  wasted  no  space  on  his  or  Hannah’s  feelings,  or  on  rebellion 
against  the  edicts  of  Providence.  Babies  survived  less  often  then 
than  now,  so  the  loss,  though  still  a cruel  one,  was  one  to  which 
they  were  more  resigned  than  a modern  couple.  It  was  simply  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

Less  than  eleven  months  later  (May  12,  1793),  their  third 
child  was  born.  It  was  a Sunday.  James  stayed  home  from  meet- 
ing, but  leaves  it  to  us  to  deduce  that  it  was  because  of  Hannah’s 
condition.  The  child,  a daughter,  thrived,  and  was  christened  the 
following  Sunday,  “it  being  the  Eight  Day.”  Between  the  birth  and 
the  christening,  Weston  worked  every  day  at  his  planting,  except 
for  one  day  devoted  to  his  trip  to  Lynn  to  go  fishing  with  Mr. 
Newhall.  Hannah  probably  was  cared  for  by  the  local  doctor,  for 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child  (July  17,  1792)  Weston 
noted  that  “Doctor  Hart  was  hear.”  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
doctor  directly  in  connection  with  the  birth.  Even  this  does  not 
indicate  much  about  the  kind  of  care  Hannah  received,  for  the 
doctors  of  the  time  were  little  better  than  anybody  else  in  caring 
for  the  sick,  and  were  often  a positive  menace,  because  of  their 
misguided  faith  in  bleeding  and  purges  and  emetics  and  assorted 
witch’s  brews  which  were  likely  to  be  more  of  a drain  on  the 
patient’s  strength  than  the  disease.  Weston  says  that  Hannah  went 
to  her  first  child’s  funeral,  which,  if  it  was  held  at  the  meeting 
house,  would  be  quite  an  enterprise  three  days  after  childbirth. 
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The  Westons  had  the  trouble  characteristic  of  their  time  in 
raising  their  children  to  maturity.  Of  their  nine  children  only  five 
grew  up.  Their  second,  a boy,  died  an  hour  after  birth;  Susan, 
the  third,  died  in  her  ninth  year,  of  “malignant  bilious  fever.” 
Asenath  died  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  Lois,  their  last  child,  lived 
less  than  a month.  The  nine  children  were  born  within  a period 
of  fifteen  years,  from  1791  to  1806.  Hannah  died  in  1810,  leav- 
ing James  with  three  girls,  aged  19,  10  and  6,  and  two  boys,  aged 
1 3 and  1 1 . The  eldest  girl,  Hannah,  might  have  been  a great  com- 
fort to  him,  but  she  was  already  married  and  occupied  with  the 
beginnings  of  her  own  family.7 

It  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  about  this  home.  We  can  as- 
sume that  James  Weston  was  an  industrious,  religious,  sober  man, 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  journal.  There  is  no  touch  of 
humor,  no  indication  that  he  enjoyed  the  minor  frivolities  of  fife, 
anywhere  in  its  pages.  Whether  he  was  simply  not  very  imagina- 
tive, or  stern  and  dour  out  of  a sense  of  duty,  we  cannot  say.  We 
can  be  sure  he  would  do  his  duty  by  his  motherless  children,  but 
whether  his  conception  of  duty  would  include  all  the  things  chil- 
dren want  from  both  mother  and  father  is  doubtful. 

However,  this  is  not  fiction,  but  real  fife,  so  we  cannot  know 
the  outcome.  What  we  have  is  one  man’s  record  of  what  he 
thought  was  important,  what  was  on  his  mind  when  he  sat  down 
each  evening  to  record  the  undramatic  events  of  each  day.  History- 
book  history  passed  him  by.  Neither  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed  con- 
cerned him  enough  to  be  worth  even  a word  in  his  journal.  He 
worked  to  support  his  family,  worshiped  his  God,  and  carried  his 
share  of  the  world’s  burdens  by  living  honorably  and  peaceably 
with  his  neighbors.  He  did  nothing  to  get  his  name  into  a history 
book,  yet  most  of  the  history  of  mankind  is  just  this — no  more. 
There  is  no  climax  and  no  end  to  the  story  of  James  Weston,  be- 
cause it  is  the  story  of  millions  and  is  going  on  around  us  even 
today. 


7.  Vital  Records  of  Reading,  Mass.,  to  1850. 
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SUMATRA — AMERICA’S  PEPPERPOT,  1784-1873 
By  James  W.  Gould 

Part  II:  The  Middle  Years,  1815-1824,  and 
The  Era  of  Disasters,  1824-1837 

The  decade  following  the  War  of  1812  is  in  many  ways  the 
turning  point  of  early  American  relations  with  Sumatra.  The  year 
1829  is  the  halfway  mark  of  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  1820 
is  really  the  mid-point  of  the  pepper  trade.  The  closing  guns  of  the 
War  of  1812  ended  an  era  when  American  commercial  success 
had  been  largely  based  on  wartime  disruptions.  The  trade  now 
faced  the  test  of  whether  it  could  survive  peacetime  competition. 

Three  Lean  Years,  1815-1817 

The  news  of  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  “spread  very  general 
joy  throughout  every  part”  of  British  settlements  in  Sumatra.1 
Although  this  statement  referred  specifically  to  British  relief  at 
being  spared  from  American  attack,  the  news  of  peace  must  have 
been  well  received  throughout  Sumatra.  Production  of  pepper  and 
its  price  had  fallen  to  less  than  half  of  what  they  had  been  before 
the  war,  so  that  of  the  planters  must  have  agreed  with  the  senti- 

1.  Siddons  to  London,  March  1,  1816,  Great  Britain,  East  India  Com- 
pany, Factory  Records,  Sumatra,  MS  (hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra'),  XLVI, 
par.  49;  also  Sumatra,  CXXXVII,  278. 
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ment  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Atjeh  quoted  above,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  return  of  the  pepper  ships. 

The  Americans  returned  to  Sumatra  in  1 8 1 5 to  find  things  little 
changed  politically.  The  Canning  Mission  which  the  British  sent 
in  1814  had  not  only  failed  to  gain  Atjehnese  friendship,  but 
had  further  alienated  the  natives.  In  February,  1815,  the  Sultan 
had  made  a concerted  effort  to  subjugate  the  rajahs  of  the  Pepper 
Coast.  He  was  forced  to  withdraw  by  Libbe  Duppoh,  who  had  the 
moral  support  of  John  Prince  but  not  that  of  the  Company.  The 
Dutch,  though  restored  legally  to  their  Sumatran  holdings  of 
1795,  had  neither  the  staff  nor  the  interest  to  occupy  the  West 
Coast  until  mid-1818.  Thus,  the  opponents  of  American  trade 
were  weak  or  absent,  while  its  natural  allies,  the  native  princes, 
had  been  strengthened. 

British  trade  there  must  have  diminished  during  the  war  too, 
for  an  American  merchant  in  Calcutta  remarked  in  May,  1815, 
that  as  far  as  Sumatra  was  concerned  the  British  “are  ignorant 
that  such  countries  exist  & instead  of  going  direct  to  Sumatra  & 
buying  pepper  at  $5  picul,  they  buy  it  here  . . .” 2 Noting  that 
two  Russian  ships  and  several  Portuguese  vessels  had  gone  to 
Penang  and  Sumatra  during  the  war,  he  remarked  that  “they  do 
not  understand  the  trade  so  well  as  our  Countrymen,  nor  where 
to  look  for  cargoes.”  Some  idea  of  the  mutual  confidence  between 
Americans  and  Sumatrans  may  be  obtained  from  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Boston  merchant  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins.  When 
asked  about  advisability  of  trading  with  Hawaii,  he  replied,  “the 
Malays  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra  are  trusted  with  large  sums,  & 
why  not  the  natives  of  these  islands?”3 

Despite  these  advantages,  it  was  three  years  before  the  pepper 
trade  was  restored  to  normal.  The  British  had  failed  to  maintain 
demand  while  they  excluded  most  of  their  American  rivals,  so 
production  fell  drastically  as  noted.  Since  it  took  three  years  for 
a pepper  vine  to  mature,  full  production  could  not  be  expected 
until  1818. 

Peace  was  concluded  too  late  for  Americans  to  take  full  advan- 

2.  Henry  Lee  to  F.  Lee,  May  13,  1815,  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jack- 
sons  and  the  Lees  (Cambridge,  1937),  II,  1136-1137. 

3.  T.  H.  Perkins  to  Higginson  & Sturgis,  June  9,  1815,  L.  Vernon  Briggs, 
History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Cabot  Family,  (Boston,  1927),  I,  551. 
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tage  of  the  1815  season,  but  shortly  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (February  17,  1815),  several  of  the  merchants 
who  had  engaged  in  the  trade  before  the  war  again  sent  vessels  to 
Sumatra.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  reasserted  its  prewar  dominance 
of  the  trade  by  being  the  only  port  to  send  vessels  to  Sumatra.  All 
of  the  ships  arrived  so  late  in  the  season  that  what  little  had  been 
grown  that  year  probably  had  been  taken  by  the  British  and 
Chinese.  Only  two  or  three  American  ships  were  able  to  load  pep- 
per in  1 8 1 5. 4 Of  the  nine  vessels  which  arrived  in  1815,  two  are 
known  to  have  gone  on  to  Batavia  for  coffee  and  tea,  one  to  Penang 
and  another  to  Manila.  Of  the  two  early  arrivals,  Thorndike’s  Alex- 
ander Hodgdon  took  a load  of  pepper  to  Marseilles,  and  Peabody’s 
Augustus  arrived  in  Salem  empty.  One  late-comer,  the  Hope,  got 
a load  before  the  new  crop  came  in  and  took  it  to  Salem  where 
the  price  of  30  cents  must  have  given  a profit  of  over  500%. 
The  rest  had  to  wait  for  the  next  crop. 

The  1816  season  belonged  to  Boston.  Of  the  seven  ships  known 
to  have  been  on  the  coast  during  1816,  five  were  from  that  port. 
The  reason  was  probably  that  the  Salem  vessels,  having  had  a late 
start  in  1815,  were  still  marketing  their  cargoes  in  Europe  or 
America.  Since  the  round  trip  required  about  a year,  both  Boston 
and  Salem  vessels  could  be  expected  in  1817.  The  1816  crop  was 
not  much  larger  than  that  of  1815,  so  the  larger  American  share 
of  it  was  probably  due  to  earlier  arrival.  However,  this  stiffened 
competition  drove  the  price  up  from  $7.60  to  $8.50,  the  highest 
since  1805. 

The  third  postwar  crop,  that  of  1817,  appears  to  have  been  no 
more  abundant  than  the  previous  ones,  despite  the  optimistic  pros- 
pects early  in  the  season.5  Of  the  ten  American  ships  known  to 
have  been  on  the  coast  only  four  obtained  cargoes  of  pepper,  and 
a fifth  one  had  only  a slight  chance  of  a cargo.  The  others  went 
to  other  ports. 

The  diversion  of  pepper  vessels  because  of  shortages  was  of 
importance  for  the  future,  for  it  seems  to  have  caused  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  trade  in  Sumatran  coffee.  Although  Amer- 
ican ships  had  been  calling  at  Padang  since  the  beginning  of  the 

4.  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  Voyage  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Potomac, 
(New  York,  1835),  p.  186. 

5.  Henry  Lee  in  Porter,  Jacksons  and  Lees,  II,  1817,  1298-1299. 
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pepper  trade,  it  was  only  after  the  War  of  1812  that  coffee  was 
available  for  export  there.  The  small  quantity  of  coffee  brought 
home  by  the  Augustus  in  1816  was  probably  the  beginning.  This 
was  followed  by  the  first  bulk  cargo,  brought  home  by  Joseph 
Peabody’s  brig  Mary  & Eliza  in  March,  1817.  This  vessel  had 
obtained  pepper  in  1816  and  would  have  done  so  again  if  it  had 
been  available,  illustrating  that  the  coffee  trade  may  be  considered 
a child  of  the  pepper  trade.  It  later  grew  larger  than  its  parent. 

The  coffee  trade  first  started  in  a clandestine  way.  The  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1815  had  renewed  the  Jay  Treaty  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  Indies  and  went  further  to  exclude  Americans 
from  any  British  Indian  port  except  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  Penang, 
and  thus  from  all  British  ports  in  Sumatra.  After  the  surrender  of 
Java  to  the  Dutch,  the  British  guarded  the  new  coffee  exports  of 
Padang  with  special  jealousy  and  forced  the  Americans  to  resort 
to  smuggling.  The  Mary  & Eliza  smuggled  its  cargo  at  the  island 
of  Pulo  Pisang  near  Padang.6  As  a result  of  its  discovery  the 
British  issued  a specific  prohibition  of  American  trade  with  British 
Sumatra  under  penalty  of  confiscation.7 

The  price  of  coffee  in  America  was  good,  and  the  Mary  & Eliza 
was  sent  back  to  Sumatra  with  unusual  rapidity.  That  it  went  via 
Batavia  may  indicate  that  the  Padang  load  was  too  expensive  or 
too  risky  after  the  prohibition.  However,  the  Captain  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  in  Batavia  that  he  was  going  to  get  his  cargo  at 
Padang.  The  British  were  on  the  alert  this  time  and  Mary  & Eliza 
probably  got  no  more  than  a few  pikuls  of  coffee  before  being 
frightened  away.  This  time  the  brig  came  home  with  a cargo  of 
pepper  from  Atjeh. 

After  taking  over  Padang  in  1818,  the  Dutch  removed  the  re- 
striction on  American  trade.8  Besides  recognizing  that  the  prohi- 

6.  “Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  Observed  by  Commanders  and  Owners 
of  American  Vessels  putting  into  the  port  of  Padang,”  April  1,  1817, 
Sumatra , CIL,  258-260. 

7.  Sumatra,  CIL,  204-211,  247. 

8.  Netherlands  Indies,  Staatsblad  (The  Hague,  1839),  Sept.  6,  1819, 
No.  66,  p.  417;  loose  translation  in  Mackenzie  Collection  1822,  India 
Office,  London,  XIV,  221-2,  and  in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Consular  Letters, 
Batavia,  Foreign  Affairs  Section,  National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter 
cited  as  Batavia ),  I,  Sept.  15,  1819.  On  the  responsibility  for  the  act  see 
E.  B.  Kielstra’s  “Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1819-1825,”  Bydragen  tot  de 
Taal-  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  XXXVI  (1887),  19-20,  and  P.  H.  van  der 
Kemp’s  comments  on  this  article  in  the  same  magazine,  XLIV  (1894), 
283-284. 
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bition  caused  smuggling,  the  Dutch  found  American  carriage  of 
coffee  useful  during  the  last  war  and  were  still  of  a friendly  dis- 
position toward  Americans.  However,  because  the  Dutch  held  the 
monopoly  of  production  of  coffee  and  kept  prices  high,  American 
trade  in  this  commodity  did  not  develop  to  any  large  proportions 
until  the  i85o’s. 

The  Postwar  Boom 

The  pepper  vines  which  had  been  planted  in  1815  matured  in 
1818  and  produced  a crop  of  over  ten  million  pounds.9  High  pro- 
duction was  maintained  for  the  next  six  years  by  high  world 
prices.  In  America  the  price  remained  well  over  19  cents  per 
pound  until  mid- 1822.  Thus,  while  other  parts  of  the  American 
maritime  industry  were  suffering  a postwar  depression,10  the  pep- 
per trade  was  booming. 

Every  owner  who  knew  anything  about  the  trade  must  have 
been  looking  forward  to  1818.  Thirty-five  American  ships  were 
on  the  Pepper  Coast,  the  largest  number  that  ever  went  to  Suma- 
tra in  one  year.  More  than  half  were  from  Salem,  where  pepper 
was  becoming  a specialty.  A third  came  from  Boston,  three  from 
Salem’s  rival,  Marblehead,  and  even  one  each  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  Only  the  earliest  arrivals  were  satisfied  and  at  least 
ten  of  the  ships  were  forced  to  go  on  to  other  ports.  Americans 
probably  took  at  least  five  million  pounds  of  pepper  from  Atjeh 
during  that  season. 

This  renewed  American  activity  at  once  excited  British  jealousy. 
Before  leaving  London  to  take  charge  of  his  new  post  at  Benkulen, 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  particularly  instructed  by  the  Company 
to  keep  it  informed  about  “the  proceedings  ...  of  the  Americans 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.”11  Upon  arriving  in  Sumatra,  Raffles 
at  once  remarked  on  the  unusual  activity  of  the  Americans  at 
Atjeh.  Projecting  his  own  motives  to  others,  as  European  states- 
men are  so  apt  to  do,  Raffles  followed  his  remarks  on  American 
activity  with  the  comment  that  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  was  liable  to 

9.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  186. 

10.  C.  G.  Huebner  in  Emory  R.  Johnson,  History  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1915), II,  37,  and 
J.  G.  B.  Hutchins,  The  American  Maritime  Industries  and  Public  Policy 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1941),  p.  228. 

11.  D.  C.  Boulger,  The  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (London,  1894), 
p.  267,  and  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp,  Sumatra  in  1818  (The  Hague,  1920), 
p.  17. 
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be  tempted  to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  first  foreigner  that  came 
along.  Naturally  he  suggested  that  the  British  try  to  be  first. 

Raffles  was  quite  concerned  about  an  “American  Agent”  whom 
he  heard  lived  at  Atjeh  several  months  in  1817,  and  then  returned 
to  America  after  accomplishing  his  mission.  As  might  be  expected, 
no  one,  including  the  Americans,  knew  what  the  mission  was. 
Examining  his  own  thoughts,  Raffles  could  only  suspect  a “politi- 
cal motive.”  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  mission  in  American 
political  or  commercial  archives,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  the 
Benkulen  or  Penang  archives.  It  appears  to  be  only  a rumor,  for 
Raffles  admitted  that  exact  information  might  be  impossible  to 
obtain.  In  the  tradition  of  oriental  intrigue  such  a rumor  may  have 
been  started  by  someone  who  was  losing  a great  deal  by  American 
competition  (such  as  Prince),  or  someone  who  wished  to  en- 
courage British  jealousy  to  get  more  aid  (such  as  the  Sultan). 
The  only  possible  substance  of  it  appears  to  be  that  the  Boston 
ship  John  Adams  stayed  in  Atjeh  for  the  unusual  period  of  nine 
months  in  order  to  be  the  first  of  the  1818  season.  If  Captain 
Downing  had  merely  made  a visit  of  curiosity  to  Atjeh  Besar,  it 
was  probably  sufficient  to  start  tongues  wagging.12 

However  Raffles  had  a much  more  concrete  thing  to  worry 
about — the  fact  that  Americans  were  getting  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  pepper,  while  he  was  forbidden  to  buy  pepper  outside  British 
territories.13  In  order  to  get  the  pepper,  Raffles  suggested  acquiring 
Pulo  Dua,  an  island  off  the  Pepper  Coast  where  the  British  would 
be  safe  from  native  attack.  Then  “the  whole  of  the  Coast  from 
Tappanooly  North  to  Acheen  would  soon  fall  under  British  influ- 
ence” and  the  British  could  direct  Atjehnese  affairs  as  they  pleased. 
“Our  object  in  the  first  instance  is  to  extend  the  British  Commerce 
by  the  exclusion  of  American  & other  European  Powers,  and  to 
this  I conclude  it  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible.”  Raffles 
planned  to  examine  the  island  personally,  but  delayed  his  visit 
when  the  Samanka  Bay  Controversy  with  the  Dutch  distracted 
him. 

12.  Passengers  had  been  known  to  go  from  America  to  Sumatra  as  early 
as  1806;  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  (Salem, 
1905),  III,  273,  535,  but  no  missions  were  ever  recorded. 

13.  Raffles  to  London,  April  10,  1818,  East  India  Company,  European 
Series,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Europe'),  C34,  239  ff.;  also 
Sumatra,  XLVII,  158. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  American  pepper  trade  had  another  im- 
portant impact  upon  Sumatran  history,  in  influencing  the  aban- 
donment of  forced  cultivation  in  British  territories.  At  the  time 
of  his  greatest  concern  about  Americans  taking  the  1818  crop, 
Raffles  first  suggested  the  abandonment  of  government  pepper 
cultivation  at  Benkulen  apparently  because  it  had  failed  so  con- 
spicuously to  compete  with  freely  grown  Susu  pepper.14  Within 
a few  months  this  was  carried  out,  undoubtedly  to  the  joy  of  the 
natives  who  had  been  forced  like  serfs  to  cultivate  the  vines.15  This 
novel  break  from  the  eighteenth-century  colonial  system  became  a 
matter  of  discussion  between  the  Dutch  and  British  when  Benku- 
len was  transferred  to  the  Dutch.  The  British  urged  the  advan- 
tage on  the  Dutch,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  them, 
for  they  continued  their  pernicious  and  profitable  “Culture  Sys- 
tem" until  the  second  half  of  the  century.  To  Raffles  at  least,  the 
Atjeh-American  trade  had  proved  that  free  enterprise  could  pro- 
duce far  greater  results  than  slave  labor. 

Raffles'  Treaty  of  1819 

Benkulen  was  not  the  only  British  port  which  resented  the 
postwar  revival  of  American  pepper  trade.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  Penang  began  to  develop  as  a British  transshipping  point 
for  Sumatran  produce.  Pepper  could  be  brought  there  from  the 
Pepper  Coast  relatively  safely  in  small  vessels  or  Chinese  junks  and 
transferred  to  the  large  Indiamen  bound  for  England,  India,  or 
China.  This  development  probably  received  impetus  from  the 
pepper  shortages  of  1815-17,  when  Americans  began  going  to 
Penang  to  pick  up  cargoes  because  there  were  none  in  Sumatra. 
The  council  in  Penang  thus  began  to  acquire  a stronger  interest 
in  the  stability  of  politics  and  security  of  commerce  in  Atjeh.  Al- 
though the  Government  of  Penang  had  been  dabbling  in  Atjeh 
politics  for  years,  by  the  end  of  1817  there  was  especially  strong 
sentiment  for  British  intervention.16  On  the  arrival  of  the  new 
President,  Colonel  Bannerman,  it  was  decided  to  send  Captain 

14.  Raffles  to  London,  April  10,  1818,  Europe,  C34,  207-208. 

15.  Regulation  of  July  3,  1818,  Sumatra,  XLVII,  361. 

16.  “Minute  by  the  President  [W.  E.  Phillips],”  Oct.  10,  1817,  Suma- 
tra, XXVIII,  No.  21 1. 
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J.  H.  Coombs  to  negotiate  a treaty.17  Coombs  arrived  in  Atjeh  in 
January,  1818,  but  found  the  Sultan  exiled  and  powerless  at  the 
provincial  town  of  Lho’  Seumawe  (Telok  Samoy).  There,  on 
February  n,  1818,  he  got  the  Sultan’s  agreement  to  a draft 
treaty  which  included  the  following  articles  specifically  directed 
against  Americans.  Article  Four  stated,  “That  the  Government 
will  engage  not  to  allow  the  Residence  of  any  European  or  Ameri- 
can in  any  port  of  its  Dominion  without  the  sanction  of  the  Su- 
preme Government.”  Article  Five  promised  “That  no  Monopoly  of 
the  produce  of  Acheen  or  its  Dependencies  shall  be  granted  to 
any  European  or  American.18  In  the  next  article,  the  Sultan  was 
to  agree  to  allow  British  trade  on  the  Pepper  Coast.  However, 
Coombs  failed  to  get  the  Sultan  to  put  his  agreement  in  writing. 

The  alarm  against  Americans  in  Sumatra  was  spread  to  Lon- 
don by  the  councils  at  both  Penang  and  Benkulen.  The  constant 
preoccupation  with  fear  that  Americans  might  suddenly  become 
politically  ambitious  like  the  Europeans  is  illustrated  by  the  con- 
temporary negotiations  between  England  and  Holland  about  Su- 
matra. The  British  considered  offering  not  to  trade  in  Indonesia 
as  long  as  the  Dutch  did  not  “allow  any  other  European  nation,  or 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  form  settlements  at  any  of  the 
said  Islands.19  Naturally  there  is  no  evidence  that  Americans  in- 
tended to  settle  in  Indonesia. 

Raffles,  who  considered  Sumatra  his  own  particular  preserve, 
was  quite  jealous  of  Coombs’  Mission  to  Atjeh,  and  soon  con- 
vinced his  superiors  in  Bengal  that  he  should  be  sent  to  try  to  get 
a treaty  from  the  Sultan.  Coombs  was  allowed  to  accompany  him 
in  1819,  but  Raffles  dominated  the  mission.  The  assigned  objec- 
tive was  to  exclude  “Foreign  influence”  and  guarantee  to  the 
British  the  trade  in  pepper.20 

On  April  22,  1819,  Raffles  signed  a treaty  with  the  exiled 

17.  Penang  to  London,  Jan.  22,  1818,  East  India  Company,  factory 
Records,  Straits  Settlements  (hereafter  cited  as  Straits'),  CL  XXXI,  par.  4. 

18.  Coomb’s  report  of  Feb.  12,  1818,  Straits,  CXXXVII,  176. 

19.  “Memorandum  respecting  . . . Semanka  Bay,”  Oct.  9,  1818,  by 
B.  H.  Jones  of  the  Secret  & Political  Dept,  of  the  India  Board,  London, 
Sumatra,  XXX,  item  406. 

20.  Raffles  to  London,  April  12,  1818,  Sumatra,  XXXIV,  247.  Contem- 
porary Dutch  officials  regarded  the  purpose  of  this  and  the  Canning  Mis- 
sion as  the  exclusion  of  Americans:  de  Stuers  and  Verploegh  Report,  Lett. 
F No.  22,  Nov.  30,  1825,  in  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp,  “Bydrage  tot  Kielstra 
. . .,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  XLIV  (1894),  559. 
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Sultan.  Article  Six  included  the  Sultan’s  promise  “to  exclude  the 
subjects  of  every  other  European  power,  and  likewise  all  Ameri- 
cans from  a fixed  habitation  or  residence”  in  his  dominions.  The 
Sultan  also  engaged  “not  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  with  any  power,  Prince  or  Potentate  whatever  un- 
less with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  government.”21 
As  Raffles  pointed  out,  this  achieved  the  major  British  objectives, 
and  “while  it  secures  our  commercial  interest  and  establishes  our 
influence  it  gives  us  the  power  of  excluding  all  European  and 
American  Subjects.  . ,”22 

Raffles  then  urged  that  a resident  British  agent  be  sent  to  Atjeh 
as  soon  as  possible,  for,  he  said,  American  vessels  were  arriving 
more  frequently  on  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  “a  native  agent  was 
about  to  proceed  from  a Western  Port  to  America.”23  I can  find 
no  record  of  such  a visit,  as  welcome  as  it  might  have  been  in 
America.  My  suspicion  is  that  Raffles  was  using  this  rumor,  like 
the  earlier  one  about  the  American  agent  in  Atjeh,  to  frighten  the 
Company  into  assuming  a protectorate.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  his  statement  that  the  “incipient  connection”  be- 
tween Atjeh  and  America  might  be  halted  by  a threat  to  the 
chiefs.  If  the  agent  were  about  to  leave  for  America  in  April,  a 
warning  three  months  later,  when  Raffles  wrote  his  report,  would 
hardly  have  helped. 

The  Raffles  Treaty  was  a dead  letter  from  the  start.  As  Raffles 
himself  realized,  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Sultan  regaining  his 
kingdom  to  enforce  the  treaty.24  The  Governor-General  of  India, 
Warren  Hastings,  saw  this  at  once  and  told  Raffles  in  effect  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  insisting  on  its  terms.25  The  council  at 
Penang  bitterly  complained  to  London  that  the  treaty  kept  no- 
body out  of  Atjeh.26  Nevertheless,  in  1820  Penang  went  through 

21.  East  India  Company,  Bengal  Secret  and  Political  Consultations , 
India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Bengal ),  Consultation  of  July  10, 
1819,  item  10.  Printed  text  in  Sir  Edward  Hertelet,  Comp.,  Treaties  and 
Conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  [ Commercial 
Treaties ] (London:  1875-9),  VIII,  699. 

22.  Consultation  of  July  10,  1819,  item  3,  par.  66,  in  Bengal. 

23.  Ibid.,  item  3,  par.  76. 

24.  Ibid.,  item  3,  par.  61. 

25.  Ibid.,  item  11,  pars.  6 and  8. 

26.  Penang  to  London,  July  1,  1819,  par.  13,  in  Straits,  CLXXXII. 
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the  empty  formality  of  exchanging  ratifications  with  the  Sultan.27 
The  occasion  was  used  to  instruct  the  British  emissary,  Sartorius, 
to  try  to  get  the  pepper  rajahs  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  Sul- 
tan, so  that  the  treaty  might  have  some  meaning.  However,  Sar- 
torius died  in  Atjeh,  and  nothing  further  was  ever  done. 

The  Americans  came  to  Atjeh  regardless  of  British  intrigue. 
American  papers  merely  made  sarcastic  references  to  the  “Rum- 
ford”  Raffles  mission.28  Only  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  1818 
crop  seems  to  have  discouraged  many  owners,  for  only  two-thirds 
the  number  of  vessels  (twenty-one)  were  sent  to  the  Pepper 
Coast  in  1819.  Even  then  there  was  not  enough  pepper  for  all, 
and  several  ships  had  to  go  on  to  other  ports.  There  was  certainly 
not  enough  for  Raffles.  After  getting  London  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  his  purchase  of  Atjeh  pepper,  Raffles  hoped  to  buy 
15,000  pikuls  in  1819,  but  found  the  price  too  high  to  buy  any 
at  all.29 

When  Raffles  was  returning  from  Calcutta  to  Benkulen  in  mid- 
1819,  his  ship  ran  ashore  in  the  Straits  of  Riau.  Having  thrown 
all  drinking  water  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  master  asked 
for  water  at  the  nearest  Dutch  settlement  but  was  refused  on  the 
charge  that  Raffles  was  a spy.  The  passengers  and  crew  were 
saved  when,  as  Lady  Raffles  says,  “a  good  Samaritan  appeared  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  American  vessels,  so  numerous  in  these  seas, 
when  the  Captain  generously,  and  at  considerable  risk  . . . stopped 
his  course  and  . . . conveyed  some  casks  of  water,  and  went  on 
board  himself  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  distress;  the  Captain’s 
name  is  forgotten,  but  his  kindness  has  often  been  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  and  praise.”30 

This  event  may  have  mellowed  Raffles’  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
can trade.  His  interest  then  seemed  to  shift  from  exclusion  to 
channeling  it  into  British  entrepots.  After  his  failure  to  reach  any 
substantial  agreement  in  Atjeh  in  April,  1819,  Raffles  abandoned 
the  idea  of  the  Pulo  Dua  depot.  In  mid-1819  he  was  urging  a 
more  southerly  base  with  the  hope  that  the  pepper  trade  “which 

27.  Penang  to  London,  Aug.  24,  1820,  in  Straits,  CLXXXII;  also  Straits, 
LXXVII,  394  ff. 

28.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XVII  (1820),  63. 

29.  Sumatra,  XXVII,  No.  784;  Sumatra , XXIX,  No.  799. 

30.  Sophia  Raffles,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir 
Thoma  Raffles,  2nd  Edition  (London,  1836),  II,  40. 
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has  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Americans 
would  center  in  Tappanooly.  . .”31  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
even  given  up  Tapanuli  to  concentrate  his  full  attention  on  Singa- 
pore as  the  great  entrepot  of  the  area.32 

Although  the  Dutch  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Straits  of 
southeastern  Sumatra  they  were  completely  unable  to  suppress 
piracy  in  those  waters.33  An  example  is  the  notorious  attack  by 
three  Illanun  pirates  on  the  Marblehead  brig  Franklin  in  the  Ban- 
ka Straits  on  May  24,  18 19. 34 

Well  before  this  date  Secretary  of  Navy  Smith  Thompson  re- 
solved to  send  the  U.S.  frigate  Congress  on  the  “important  service" 
of  convoying  American  merchantmen  “through  the  Straits,  safely, 
beyond  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Islanders  and  pirates,  who  infest 
those  seas  . . .”35  The  Congress  left  Norfolk  on  May  17,  1819, 
and  arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  September  20.  While 
taking  a convoy  through  the  Straits  of  Banka,  Captain  Henley 
sent  a party  ashore  on  Pulo  Nangka  and  observed  the  Dutch  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Musi  River  where  it  was  poised  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Sultanate  of  Palembang.36  After  taking  the  convoy  to 
China,  the  Congress  cruised  for  seventy  days  in  May  and  June, 

31.  “Considerations  on  the  Commerce  and  policy  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago,” Europe,  D199,  p.  243,  undated.  Kaye’s  dating  of  1817  is  an  error 
since  Raffles  referred  to  events  of  1818  (p.  187,  “Considerations”)  and 
April,  1819  (mention  of  Atjeh  Treaty,  p.  257,  “Considerations”).  Since 
this  is  clearly  a draft  of  his  “Report  on  the  formation  of  our  Establishment 
at  Singapore,”  Dec.  20,  1819  (in  Europe,  F33,  No.  242),  I would  date 
it  mid-1819. 

32.  “Report  on  the  formation  of  our  Establishment  at  Singapore,” 
Europe,  F33,  No.  242,  Dec.  20,  1819,  p.  334. 

33.  Piracies  against  Americans  about  1816  mentioned  in  Great  Britain, 
House  of  Commons,  Select  Committee  ...  on  the  E.  I.  Co.,  Report  . . . 
China  Trade  (London,  1830),  p.  241. 

34.  Fully  described  in  Charles  E.  Trow,  Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem  (New 
York,  1905),  pp.  223-228;  James  D.  Phillips,  Pepper  and  Pirates  (Boston, 
1949),  PP*  70-74;  James  D.  Phillips,  “The  Attack  on  the  Marquis,”  The 
American  Neptune,  IX  (1949),  245;  E.  Stevens,  “Recent  Piracies  on  the 
Pacific  Oceans,”  The  Chinese  Repository,  IV  (1836),  521;  and  S.  C.  Hill, 
Notes  on  Piracy  in  Eastern  Waters  (London,  1923-1928),  p.  200. 

35.  S.  Thompson  to  Henley,  March  19,  1819  in  U.  S.,  Navy  Dept.,  cor- 
respondence in  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington,  Pri- 
vate Letters,  1813-1840,  p.  262;  Charles  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotia- 
tions of  American  Naval  Officers  (Baltimore,  1912),  p.  169;  Robert  W. 
Neeser,  “Historic  Ships  of  the  Navy,  Congress,”  U.  S.  Naval  Inst.  Proc., 
LVII  (1936),  345-351* 

36.  Log,  U.S.S.  Congress,  1817-1819,  Sept.  20-Oct.  1,  1819,  Naval 
Records  Group. 
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1821,  in  the  Sumatran  straits  but  “saw  nothing  worthy  of  obser- 
vation.”37 

This  cruise  may  be  regarded  as  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  protection  of  American  commerce  from  wartime  to  peacetime. 

Anglo-American  Competition,  1820-1822 

The  Americans  overloaded  the  pepper  market  in  1819,  as  they 
had  done  previously  in  1804  and  18 1 1,  and  sent  the  price  down 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  Raffles  expected  that  the  losses  many 
American  owners  had  taken  would  keep  them  away  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  expected  bumper  crop  of 
80,000  pikuls.38  He  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  many  Americans 
came  back  in  1820  and  paid  near-record  prices.  Those  who  would 
not  pay  the  high  prices  had  one  good  alternative  in  Sumatra.  This 
was  the  first  season  in  which  the  Dutch  opened  their  coffee  stores 
at  Padang,  and  eleven  American  vessels  went  there  in  1820. 

In  1819  the  Americans  first  began  competing  with  the  British 
in  carrying  Sumatran  products  to  China.  The  Salem  ship  Two 
Brothers  took  $40,000  worth  of  pepper  to  Canton  in  1820.  In 
1819  the  Americans  began  taking  large  quantities  of  Banka  tin 
to  China.39  In  1820  an  American  vessel  took  a flier  in  that  British 
specialty,  betel  nut.  Bryant  & Sturgis’  ship  Sachem  stopped  at  the 
port  of  Burang  (Bireun)  on  the  northeast  (or  Pidir)  coast  of 
Sumatra  to  load  a cargo  of  the  pungent  areca  nut  which  many 
orientals  use  like  chewing  tobacco.  This  was  taken  to  Canton.40 
The  betel  nut  and  tin  trade,  unlike  that  of  carrying  pepper  to 
China,  was  carried  on  for  many  years  but  never  developed  to 
large  proportions,  apparently  because  the  British  had  better  con- 
trol of  supply. 

The  ability  of  the  Americans  to  extend  their  Sumatra  trade 
in  the  face  of  British  advantages  had  important  results.  One  was 

37.  Henley  to  Thompson,  July  8,  1820,  Captains’  Letters,  1820,  III,  15, 
Naval  Records  Group;  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations,  p.  181. 

38.  Raffles  to  Dart,  March  20,  1820,  Sumatra,  XXIX,  No.  799,  par.  3. 

39.  H.  B.  Morse,  The  Chronicles  of  the  East  India  Company  Trading  to 
China  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1926),  III,  356,  IV,  20,  67,  84,  99;  Great 
Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Sessional  Papers,  VII,  44,  70,  181,  185,  315. 

40.  Log  No.  42,  Maury  Abstract  Log  Collection,  Weather  Bureau,  Re- 
cord Group  27  (Agriculture),  National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter 
cited  as  Maury')’,  Great  Britain,  Sessional  Papers,  VII,  45,  71,  181,  185, 
314- 
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the  impact  on  the  free  trade  movement.  In  1820,  in  Edinburgh, 
a prominent  British  author  who  had  served  in  the  Indies  argued 
that  the  long  years  of  successful  American  trade  showed  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  trade  over  British  monopoly.  With  obvious  ref- 
erences to  Benkulen  he  said,  “In  the  very  vicinage  of  our  powerful 
establishments,  they  [the  Americans]  are  now  pushing  their  en- 
terprizes  in  situations  that  we  have  neglected  for  more  than  a 
century  . . . and  by  their  conciliatory  conduct  retrieving  that 
character  which  their  progenitors  had  lost  . . .”41  Instead  of  being 
conciliatory  like  the  Americans,  he  says,  the  Dutch  and  English 
disputed  with  “every  maritime  power  in  the  Indies,  invaded,  con- 
quered, and  plundered  those  who  had  received  them  hospitably, 
quarrelled  with  and  massacred  one  another  . . In  addition, 
Americans  had  much  faster  vessels,  which  could  make  the  trip 
in  less  than  130  days  as  compared  with  350  or  450  days  by  the 
British,  thus  getting  in  two  voyages  while  British  competitors  com- 
pleted one.42  Americans  also  had  cheaper  vessels,  smaller  crews, 
lower  wages,  but  above  all,  free  enterprise.43  He  cited  the  benefits 
of  free  trade,  using  Sumatra  pepper  as  an  example : 1 ) The  Indo- 
nesian grower  was  getting  higher  wages,  2)  the  consumer  was 
paying  the  lowest  price  in  history,  and  3)  the  people  were  using 
nearly  150  per  cent  more  pepper  than  before.44  In  the  next  year 
(1821)  Parliament  heard  similar  arguments  by  Far  Eastern  ex- 
perts which  led  to  the  first  break  in  the  East  India  Company 
monopoly.45 

In  America,  too,  the  pepper  trade  influenced  free  trade.  The 
pepper  merchants  were  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
policy.46  Raffles'  arguments  for  free  trade  based  on  American 
success  in  Sumatra  have  been  cited  above. 

Sometime  in  mid-1820,  Raffles  reconsidered  his  idea  of  an 

41.  John  Crawford,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  III,  253. 

42.  Ibid.,  Ill,  282n.,  283,  290;  Charles  Assey,  “On  the  Trade  to  China,” 
The  Pamphleteer  (London,  1819),  p.  524. 

43.  Crawford,  History,  III,  289,  290,  292. 

44.  Ibid.,  Ill,  364-369. 

45.  The  whole  of  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  “Report  [Relative 
to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China],”  in  Sessional  Papers,  1821, 
VII,  is  a study  of  problems  of  American  competition  in  the  Far  East, 
especially  pp.  9,  15,  19,  64,  136. 

46.  For  instance.  The  Memorial  of  the  Merchants  ...  in  Salem  (Salem: 
privately  printed  pamphlet,  Jan.,  1820),  to  Congress  favoring  free  trade 
signed  by  Joseph  Peabody  and  other  pepper  merchants. 
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off-shore  base  to  capture  the  pepper  trade.  In  September,  1820, 
he  sent  John  Prince  and  William  Jack  to  explore  the  island  of 
Nias.47  Although  his  instructions  did  not  mention  the  pepper 
trade,  Prince’s  suggestion  of  the  idea  and  the  selection  of  him  to 
go  clearly  suggests  some  connection.48  Prince  reported  the  de- 
pendence of  the  mainland  pepper  ports  upon  Nias  for  rice  and 
coconut  oil,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  supply  being  cut  off.49 
From  this  report,  Raffles  concluded  that  Nias  could  be  made  a 
base  for  British  pepper  shipment  and  could  be  used  to  “complete 
our  command  of  the  Coast  from  Acheen  to  Natal.”50  The  more  he 
thought  of  the  idea  the  better  it  seemed.  Since  the  pepper  ports 
sent  empty  boats  to  Nias  to  pick  up  rice,  if  the  British  made  Nias 
a depot,  the  natives  might  send  pepper  over  in  the  boats.  “There 
is  no  European  trader  who  would  not  prefer  paying  a dollar  a 
picul  more  for  his  pepper  at  a Company’s  Station,  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  risk  which  must  always  attend  their  dealings  at  a 
native  port.”51  This  indeed  might  have  attracted  American  traders, 
as  Penang  and  Singapore  did  in  days  of  the  clipper  ships  when 
speed  was  important.  But  like  so  many  of  Raffles’  brilliant  ideas, 
this  found  no  response  in  London. 

Although  as  many  American  vessels  appeared  on  the  Pepper 
Coast  in  1821  as  in  the  previous  season,  the  initial  selling  price 
fell  to  $8.75,  lower  than  it  had  been  since  1819,  which  indi- 
cates a larger  crop.  It  was  probably  over  100,000  pikuls,  which 
would  have  been  the  largest  produced  to  date.  Raffles  reported 
that  the  Americans  were  paying  $10.50  per  pikul.  Since  American 
records  are  unusually  extensive  for  this  year,  and  no  captain  paid 
over  $9.50,  Raffles  must  have  been  misinformed  about  the  price, 
perhaps  intentionally.  Prince’s  boats  were  reported  on  the  coast 
buying  for  the  Company,  so  Prince  may  have  realized  the  differ- 
ence. Prince’s  purchases  were  a result  of  Raffles’  idea  of  entering 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Americans,  which  Raffles  initiat- 

47.  Sumatra , L,  41 1,  Sept.  29,  1820. 

48.  Raffles  to  an  unknown  person,  undated,  in  Raffles’  Memoir,  1st  ed., 
(London,  1830),  p.  487,  and  2d  ed.,  II,  169;  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp, 
“Raffles  Betrekkingen  met  Nias,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volken- 
kunde,  LII  (1900),  588. 

49.  Report  of  Dec.  31,  1820,  Sumatra,  L,  455,  par.  37. 

50.  Sumatra,  L,  405-406,  Jan.  25,  1821. 

51.  Raffles  to  Swinston,  July  3c,  1821,  Sumatra,  L,  653-654,  par.  26. 
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ed  on  his  own  responsibility  by  loading  the  ship  London  for  China 
in  July,  1 820. 52 

Even  native  disturbances  did  not  prevent  American  trade,  pre- 
sumably because  of  the  traditional  neutrality  of  Americans.  Dur- 
ing the  1821  season  the  revival  of  a feud  between  North  Telok 
Pow  and  Mingin  was  colorfully  described  by  two  American  mas- 
ters.53 Apparently  the  war  was  not  taken  too  seriously,  since  Min- 
gin had  only  thirty-two  casualties  in  five  years  and  pepper  trade 
was  carried  on  notwithstanding.  Captain  Smith  of  the  ship  Mary 
described  trying  to  weigh  pepper  at  Mingin  as  the  cannon  balls 
flew  over  his  head.  When  the  balls  got  too  close  to  his  ship  he 
“hove  2 shot  into  their  fort."  Weighing  was  interrupted  about 
once  a week  for  a Malay  battle  or  a bull  fight,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  American  captains.  On  the  tragic  side  was  the  up- 
setting of  the  boat  of  the  brig  William  of  Marblehead  and  the 
drowning  of  its  master  and  owner,  Benjamin  Andrews,  on  May 
17,  1821. 54 

Nearly  half  of  those  vessels  on  the  Coast  in  1821  were  seeking 
coffee,  a specialty  which  appealed  to  Boston.  The  demand  was 
so  great  that  the  local  price  rose  from  $18.00  to  $22.00  per  pikul. 
But  this  was  still  far  cheaper  than  the  Batavia  price,  so  the 
Americans  took  the  whole  Padang  crop  of  1821. 

Fewer  vessels  went  to  Sumatra  for  coffee  in  1822.  Since  the 
coffee  price  in  America  did  not  fall  greatly,  this  must  have  been 
due  to  the  greater  attraction  of  pepper.  More  vessels  came  for 
pepper  in  1822  than  in  1821,  attracted  by  the  highest  American 
price  since  the  War  of  1812  (36  cents  per  pound  in  May  of 
1821).  This  coincided  with  another  good  crop  for  which  the 
Americans  paid  the  high  price  of  $9.50  to  $10.00  per  pikul. 
The  result  was  not  so  happy,  for  the  huge  quantities  dumped  on 
the  market  drove  the  price  down  to  16.5  cents  per  pound,  the 
lowest  since  1812.  Actually  it  might  have  been  worse  had  not 
the  British  East  Indian  Company  lost  5885  pikuls  in  the  wreck 

52.  Raffles  to  Nesbett,  Aug.  1,  1820,  Sumatra,  L,  350,  par.  10. 

53.  Francis  Boardman,  “Journal  of  a Voyage,”  MS,  in  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem  under  M-Malay.  Also  William  Smith,  “Ship  Mary,”  MS,  in  Boston 
Public  Library,  Boston. 

54.  “The  Brig  William  at  Sumatra,”  MS,  in  Marblehead  Hist.  Society 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
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of  its  ship  Indian  Trader  at  Trumon  in  1822. 55  This  was  one  of 
the  cumulative  misfortunes  which  besieged  Benkulen  in  its  last 
years,  and  must  have  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
post  in  1824. 

The  End  of  the  Postwar  Boom 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  fewer  Americans  in  1823. 
With  the  price  down  to  16.5  cents  from  August  to  October,  1822, 
there  was  little  inducement  to  send  vessels.  Those  that  were  sent 
were  owned  mainly  by  the  largest  Salem  pepper  merchants.  The 
trade  began  to  show  a strong  gravitation  toward  the  large  Salem 
owners  like  Joseph  Peabody,  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone,  Samuel 
Endicott,  and  Willard  Peele,  each  of  whom  sent  two  vessels  to 
Sumatra  in  1823  and  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  trade. 
Despite  the  small  number  of  vessels  on  the  coast  the  crop  had 
reached  a record  100  to  120  thousand  pikuls.5Q 

Still  fewer  vessels  appeared  in  Sumatra  in  1824.  The  interest- 
ing thing  is  that  most  of  them  loaded  before  the  new  crop  came 
in,  and  in  the  incredibly  fast  average  of  33  days  apiece.  This  in- 
dicates that  they  were  taking  the  balance  of  the  bumper  crop  of 
1823.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  captains’  references  to  plentiful 
supplies  of  old  pepper.  There  was  practically  no  one  to  take  the 
1824  crop,  which  a British  expert  estimated  at  150,000  pikuls.57 
So  few  were  the  Americans  on  the  Coast  that  the  British  were 
delighted  to  find  that  their  sales  of  Bengal  opium  increased.58 
The  Sumatran  price  of  pepper  fell  sharply  from  $9.00  to  $7.00, 
the  lowest  since  the  War  of  1812.  Thus,  1824  marks  the  end  of 
the  great  postwar  boom  in  pepper. 

But  the  British  were  not  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
as  Prince  complained,  because  the  Americans  had  brought  less  of 
the  essential  specie  to  Batavia  than  before.59  Then  Raffles  had  the 

55.  Garling  to  Dart,  June  21,  1823,  par.  8,  and  Raffles  to  Nesbett,  June 
20,  1822,  Sumatra,  XLIX,  No.  413  and  240E. 

56.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  186.  Reynolds’  tonnage  of  6000  divided  by  an 
average  tonnage  of  250  tons  per  vessel  gives  a result  of  24  vessels  for 
1823  compared  to  Anderson’s  27  in  Straits,  C,  826.  American  records  show 
only  15,  so  both  Reynolds  and  Anderson  must  have  combined  that  figure 
with  12  of  the  1824  season. 

57.  John  Anderson’s  report  “Present  State  of  the  Government  at  the 
Acheen  Ports,”  March  15,  1825,  Straits,  C,  829. 

58.  Ibid.,  p.  832. 

59.  Prince  to  Dart,  July  27,  1824,  Sumatra,  LI,  699. 
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bad  luck  of  losing  4500  pikuls  of  pepper  in  the  burning  of  the 
Company  ship  Fame  in  February,  18 24. 60  Everything  seemed  to 
conspire  against  the  post  at  Benkulen.  As  the  town  merchants  re- 
ported, in  apparent  reflection  of  Raffles’  views: 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  Disadvantages 
under  which  the  Trade  of  the  British  Ports  on  this  Coast 
labours  in  Consequence  of  the  prohibition  against  American 
vessels.  It  is  truly  mortifying  to  see  the  excitement  given  to 
Industry  and  Trade  at  the  Northern  Ports  and  at  Padang  by 
the  Intercourse  of  this  description  of  Traders  [the  Ameri- 
cans] who  are  the  sole  Importers  of  specie  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  vessels  and  speculations  are  enabled  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  Trade  where  British  vessels  would  scarcely 
think  it  worth  their  while.  It  cannot  be  unknown  that  the 
Eastern  Seas  are  filled  with  American  Traders  no  less  than 
40  or  50  of  them  have  obtained  cargoes  at  the  Northern 
Ports  of  this  Island  in  one  year,  and  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  Consequences  of  excluding  them  from  our  Ports  must 
encourage  their  trade  to  the  Native  and  Independent  Ports 
and  those  of  the  Dutch  in  which  last  they  are  allowed  greater 
Advantages  than  English  ships  . . .61 

Having  lost  all  hope  of  channeling  the  pepper  trade  into  Ben- 
kulen the  British,  by  1824,  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  post.  Even 
Raffles  approved  of  a treaty  which  gave  it  to  the  Dutch  in  18 24. 62 

The  Sumatra  Treaty  of  1824 

We  have  seen  how  the  British  tried  every  means  except  actual 
invasion  to  deprive  the  Americans  of  the  Atjeh  pepper  trade.  By 
the  i82o’s  the  council  at  Penang  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  British  had  only  two  alternatives,  to  use  military  force  or  to 
stay  out  of  Atjeh.  The  Penang  Council  favored  the  former.63  By 
this  time,  Raffles  and  his  successors  at  Benkulen  favored  the  oppo- 
site policy,  pure  trade  competition.  The  directors  in  London 

60.  Raffles  to  London,  Feb.  8,  1824,  Sumatra , LI,  339. 

61.  Report  of  Committee  of  Merchants,  Benkulen,  March  31,  1824, 
Sumatra,  LI,  508-509. 

62.  East  India  Company,  Home  Misc.  Series,  India  Office,  London, 
DCLXXIII,  267-283,  Jan.  30,  1825,  item  9.  Official  figures  show  British 
losses  on  pepper  were  £82,623  between  1810  and  1820,  Great  Britain, 
Sessional  Papers,  VII,  159. 

63.  Penang  to  London,  Nov.  30,  1820,  par.  30,  Straits,  CLXXXII,  and 
July  30,  1824,  par.  39,  Straits,  CLXXXIII. 
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seemed  to  have  supported  this  view,  for  no  support  was  ever  given 
to  suggestions  of  force  which  had  been  made  in  Penang. 

By  1823  the  British  had  tired  of  Sumatra  entirely.  With  the 
price  of  pepper  declining,  and  the  continued  inability  of  Benkulen 
to  obtain  the  spice,  the  costs  of  maintaining  a Sumatran  post 
seemed  less  and  less  worth  while.  During  the  long  negotiations 
between  the  British  and  Dutch  over  their  complex  interests  in  the 
Indies,  it  was  eventually  decided  to  abandon  all  of  the  British 
settlements  in  Sumatra  in  exchange  for  all  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  Malaya.  British  evacuation  of  Sumatra  achieved  an  objective 
that  the  Dutch  had  been  working  toward  since  18 14. 64 

The  Americans  became  involved  in  these  negotiations  in  a most 
curious  manner.  The  negotiation  of  a treaty  of  cession  had  reached 
the  final  stages  in  1824  without  mention  of  Atjeh,  when  the 
British  casually  mentioned  Raffles’  treaty  of  1819.  We  have  seen 
that  the  principal  British  objective  in  that  treaty  had  been  the 
exclusion  of  Americans,  but  that  it  had  been  valueless  from  the 
start.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  desire  the  Dutch  to  attempt 
to  exclude  the  Americans.  Confronted  with  this  new  problem,  the 
Dutch  envoys  asked  for  instructions  from  Minister  H.  E.  M.  Elout, 
using  as  courier  his  son,  Captain  C.  P.  J.  Elout,  who  was  acting 
as  one  of  the  negotiators  in  London.  That  the  Dutch  disliked  the 
treaty  of  1819  is  clear  from  their  insistence  on  its  revision  at  the 
first  meeting  in  London  after  Captain  Elout’s  return.65  They  un- 
doubtedly feared  that  the  general  exclusion  clause  might  be  used 
against  them  and  argued  against  it.  The  British  wished  to  retain 
the  clause  of  exclusion,  and  while  agreeing  to  a revision  of  Raffles’ 
treaty  told  the  Dutch  envoys  “their  concern  that  if  the  Sultan  of 
Atjeh  were  left  to  himself,  the  United  States  of  America  would 
sooner  or  later  try  to  ally  with  him  and  then  obtain  an  establish- 
ment which  in  event  of  war  would  tend  to  be  of  great  detriment 
to  British  navigation.  The  easiest  means  of  preventing  that  evil 

64.  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp,  De  Geschiedenis  van  het  Londensch  Tractaat 
(The  Hague,  1904),  P-  43- 

65.  Feb.  23,  1824:  Falck  to  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  24,  1824,  in  Collectie 
Falck,  No.  92,  folio  b.,  nr.  B20,  pp.  1,  2,  in  Algemeine  Ryksarchief,  The 
Hague. 
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seemed  to  be  that  the  Netherlands  undertake  to  insist  that  Atjeh 
never  permit  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  power.”66 

The  British  motives  are  a matter  of  dispute  because,  unfortu- 
nately, their  records  of  the  negotiations  have  been  lost.67  One 
Dutch  author  suggests  that  they  wanted  strategic  control  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  an  aim  the  Dutch  naively  overlooked.68  This 
seems  highly  improbable  since  the  Dutch  delegation  was  headed 
by  a very  experienced  diplomat  and  their  astute  Minister  of 
Colonies.  Moreover,  the  British  openly  spoke  of  their  concern 
about  the  Straits  of  Malacca  which  they  would  hardly  have  done 
if  that  was  their  concealed  motive.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
their  interest  was  to  exclude  American  influence  from  Atjeh,  and 
to  saddle  the  Dutch  with  the  task  in  which  they  had  themselves 
failed.  Had  their  motive  been  to  exclude  the  Dutch  they  would 
hardly  have  given  them  this  opportunity  for  intervention.  After 
their  own  experiences  with  the  Atjehnese,  they  may  have  been 
skeptical  of  Dutch  ability  to  fulfill  such  a promise.  However,  the 
mere  acceptance  by  the  Dutch  would  give  the  British  ground  for 
complaint  should  the  Americans  try  to  settle  in  Atjeh. 

The  Dutch  did  not  swallow  the  bait  at  all,  as  the  Dutch  histo- 
rian de  Klerck  says.  No  such  guarantee  to  exclude  foreigners 
appeared  in  the  treaty.  The  British  clung  to  their  demand  “that 
the  North- Americans  should  obtain  no  footing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Atjeh”  to  the  very  last  day  of  negotiations.  This,  and  demands  for 
the  continuance  of  the  free  labor  policy  at  Benkulen  (which  we 
saw  was  influenced  by  Atjeh- American  success)  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Dutch  monopoly  in  the  Moluccas  were  items  which  the 
Dutch  would  not  concede.  Finally,  the  Dutch  delegates  were  re- 

66.  Falck  to  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  24,  1824,  pp.  3-4.  A similar  text 
appears  in  H.  E.  M.  Elout,  Bydragen  tot  de  Geschiedenis  der  Onderhan- 
delingen  met  Engeland  (The  Hague,  1863),  p.  21 1,  but  I have 
used  Falck’ s copy  which  is  closer  to  the  original  draft.  From  this  van  der 
Kemp  (“Raffles’  Atjeh  Overeenkomst  van  1819,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-, 
Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  LI  (1900),  199)  drew  the  unsupported  conclu- 
sion that  “the  drive  of  North  America  toward  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  really  may  not  be  called  a joke,”  apparently  using  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  in  1898  and  J.  C.  Baud’s  fear  of  American 
expansion  to  prove  a nonexistent  drive  in  1822-4.  This  article  was  erro- 
neously cited  by  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  De  Atjeh-Oorlog  (The  Hague,  1912), 
p.  104,  as  appearing  in  van  der  Kemp’s  Geschiedenis. 

67.  Memoirs  of  British  negotiators  Canning  and  Wynn  are  not  available 
and  Dutch  records  are  extremely  scanty. 

68.  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  II,  115, 
(Rotterdam,  1938). 
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lieved  when  “the  British  plenipotentiaries  were  pleased  to  accept 
the  explanatory  declaration,  whereby  the  Netherlands  kept  its 
hands  free  and  was  submitted  to  no  other  stipulation  than  those 
expressed  in  the  treaty/'69  Thus,  the  three  final  British  demands, 
instead  of  being  incorporated  into  the  treaty,  appeared  in  less 
obligatory  form  in  the  annexed  declarations.  In  them,  the  British 
negotiators  (not  their  government)  acquiesced  to  the  monopoly  in 
Moluccas,  expressed  a pious  hope  about  Benkulen  labor  and  de- 
clared (not  agreed)  that  the  Treaty  of  1819  would  be  altered.70 
On  their  part  the  Dutch  negotiators  said  they  were  sure  the  Ne- 
therlands would  “regularize  its  relations  with  Atjeh  in  a manner 
that  that  state,  without  losing  its  independence,  offers  to  the  sailor 
and  merchant  that  constant  security  which  seems  impossible  of 
establishment  except  by  the  moderate  exercise  of  European  influ- 
ence."71 Nothing  was  said  about  excluding  Americans — which 
might  have  been  inappropriate  in  a published  treaty — but  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  makes  it  clear  that  that  was  what  was 
behind  that  clause  in  the  declaration.  In  effect,  the  clause  said  that 
the  Dutch  might  establish  a protectorate  (to  the  exclusion  of  the 
United  States,  the  delegates  understood),  but  they  were  not  to 
cause  the  British  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  refuse  Atjehnese 
appeals  for  aid  by  outright  invasion. 

The  concealed  intention  to  exclude  the  United  States  was  dis- 
closed when  instructions  to  the  Governor-General  of  Netherlands 
Indies  were  being  drawn  up  after  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
original  instructions  contained  no  reference  to  the  United  States.72 
When  the  draft  was  sent  to  plenipotentiary  Falck  in  London  on 
July  30,  1824,  he  made  only  one  correction.73  Desiring  to  correct 
the  impression  that  the  intent  of  the  declaratory  notes  explaining 
Article  Three  of  the  treaty  was  to  exclude  foreigners  from  Atjeh  by 

69.  Falck  to  Reinhold,  March  17,  1824,  No.  10  in  Collectie  Falck,  No. 
92,  folio  b.,  No.  B25;  also  in  Elout,  Bydragen,  p.  214. 

70.  Netherlands,  Foreign  Office,  Legatie  Groot  Britanien,  Ryksarchief, 
The  Hague,  XLI,  item  21. 

71.  Ibid.,  item  24;  text  of  declarations  in  Hartelet,  Commercial  Trea- 
ties, III,  284  ff. 

72.  “Pro  Memoria  omtrent  de  punten  van  instructie  voor  de  Indische 
Regiering  ter  uitvoering  van  het  tractaat  . . .”  in  Netherlands,  Ministry 
of  Colonies,  Kolonien,  MS  (hereafter  cited  as  Kolonien ),  July  27,  1824, 
No.  25,  item  3. 

73.  Aug.  13,  1824,  No.  24/235,  item  3;  Falck  to  van  Reede,  Aug.  6, 
1824,  No.  123,  both  in  Kolonien. 
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the  Dutch  making  a new  treaty,  he  said:  “The  true  intent  of  the 
Notes  is  that  we  must  prevent  the  Americans  establishing  them- 
selves in  Atjeh  . . .”74  Falck’s  comments  were  not  included  in  the 
revised  draft  submitted  to  King  William  I,  nor  in  the  copy  sent 
to  Batavia.75  Specific  reference  to  Americans  was  missed  in  later 
years  by  officials  in  The  Hague  since  they  referred  only  to  the 
instructions  to  the  Governor-General  and  not  to  the  earlier  draft 
with  Falck’s  interpretation.  Despite  this,  the  American  interest  in 
Atjeh,  being  larger  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  were  clearly 
bound  up  with  the  way  the  Dutch  carried  out  their  obligations  to 
guarantee  security  and  to  exclude  foreign  influence. 

In  1824  the  Dutch  government  wrote  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  that  the  British  had  ceded  their  Sumatra 
settlements  to  the  Netherlands.  Commenting  on  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty,  Colonial  Minister  Elout  merely  told  the  Governor- 
General  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  England  and  the 
Netherlands  to  exclude  other  foreign  powers  from  Atjeh.  To 
achieve  this,  the  Anglo-Atjehnese  treaty  of  1819  was  to  be  re- 
placed by  a new  treaty  between  the  Netherlands  and  Atjeh.76 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intent  to  exclude  the  Americans 
was  not  mentioned  specifically,  it  must  have  been  clear  enough  to 
the  Indies  officials,  since  the  Americans  had  the  largest  trade  there 
and  the  officials  knew  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  18 19. 77 

Carrying  out  his  orders  in  1825,  the  Governor-General  instruct- 
ed the  commissioners  who  were  assigned  to  assume  control  of 
British  colonies  in  Sumatra,  the  Jonkheer  de  Stuers  and  B.  C.  Ver- 
ploegh,  to  contact  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  and  to  obtain  information 
about  the  pepper  trade.78  The  commissioners  went  further  and 

74.  Ibid.,  item  4,  “Pro  Memorie”  with  Falck’s  comments. 

75.  Aug.  13,  1824,  No.  24,  p.  35,  “Pro  Memorie”  in  joint  note  to  the 
King,  Aug.  13,  1824;  letter  to  Governor  General,  Aug.  31,  1824, 
CDLXXIII,  Aug.  31,  1824,  No.  28/182,  all  in  Kolonien. 

76.  Elout  to  Gov.  General,  Aug.  31,  1824,  Kolonien,  CDLXXIII,  file 
Aug.  31,  1824,  No.  28/182;  also  quoted  in  de  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  108. 

77.  The  treaty  text  was  forwarded  with  the  instructions.  Commissioners 
de  Stuers  and  Verploegh  were  quite  aware  of  the  intentions  of  British 
Missions  to  exclude  Americans  and  suggested  means  of  competition:  Re- 
port, Lett.  F Nr.  22,  Nov.  30,  1825,  in  van  der  Kemp,  “Bydrage  tot 
Kielstra  . . .,”  p.  559.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Society  (successor  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company)  use  Tapanuli  as 
a base  for  trade  with  Atjeh,  reminiscent  of  Raffles’  ideas  (p.  560  of  their 
report). 

78.  De  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  109. 
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offered  two  thousand  troops  to  support  the  Sultan’s  cause  against 
other  pretenders — the  same  tactic  the  British  had  used.79  How- 
ever, this  time  the  Sultan  refused.  Atjehnese  hatred  of  the  Dutch 
was  proverbial  since  the  murder  of  one  of  the  first  Dutch  visitors, 
Cornelis  de  Houtman,  in  1599  with  apparent  justification.80  Ever 
since  that  time  the  Sultans  were  on  their  guard  against  Dutch 
attempts  to  obtain  commercial  concessions.  No  doubt  the  Sultan’s 
historic  distrust  of  the  Dutch  was  strengthened  in  1825  by  the 
current  fate  of  Indonesians  of  Java  and  Palembang  who  were  fall- 
ing before  the  guns  of  their  ostensible  ally  and  friend.  Since  Dutch 
negotiations  with  Atjeh  were  always  fruitless,  the  only  alternative 
was  conquest  which  the  British  predicted.81 

However,  as  a Dutch  official  later  pointed  out,  the  Dutch  could 
not  afford  to  turn  to  conquest  of  new  areas  of  Sumatra  until  the 
old  areas  had  been  pacified.82  In  the  south  the  Dutch  were  still 
occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Palembang.  In  central  Sumatra 
they  were  newly  engaged  in  the  long  Padri  War  to  secure  the 
Minangkabau  Highlands  for  coffee  production.  It  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  the  famous  Sumatran  fortress  of  Bondjol  in  1838  that 
the  war  ended  and  the  Dutch  were  free  to  extend  their  conquests 
further. 

Even  if  the  Dutch  had  been  free  to  use  force,  the  Treaty  of 
1824  forbade  its  use  in  Atjeh.  By  preventing  Dutch  annexation 
and  resultant  monopoly,  the  British  were  able  to  maintain  a share 
of  the  pepper  trade  for  Penang.  This  arrangement,  incidentally, 
left  the  major  share  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  although  directed 
in  part  against  the  United  States,  the  Treaty  of  1824  actually  pre- 
served the  neutrality  of  the  pepper  trade  for  American  benefit.83 

79.  Straits , C,  815. 

80.  Dutch  writers  frankly  admit  that  de  Houtman  was  a “ruffian”  whose 
“brutal  behavior”  bred  Indonesian  resentment,  for  example,  Bernard  H.  N. 
Vlekke,  Nusantara,  a History  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1943),  PP-  92,  98. 

81.  Minute  by  Pres.  Fullerton,  March  21,  1825,  Straits , C,  814. 

82.  Van  den  Bosch  to  J.  C.  Baud,  Sept.  13,  1833,  p.  4 in  Kolonien, 
Feb.  17,  1834,  No.  43;  also  minutes  of  the  Council  of  India,  Aug.  19, 
1953,  P-  28  in  file  Nov.  29,  1853;  No.  429  Geh.  in  Netherlands  Ministry 
of  Colonies,  Kolonien,  at  Depot  Schaarsbergen.,  file  March  31,  1856,  No. 
167  Geh. 

83.  It  is  evidently  this  result  to  which  van  der  Kemp  refers  in  his 
Geschiedenis,  p.  178.  However,  his  assumption  that  Americans  intended 
this  result  is  unsupported  by  any  reference  to  American  documents,  and 
only  by  his  own  “Raffles’  Atjeh  Overeenkomst,”  p.  199,  which  is  based  in 
turn  upon  a misinterpretation  of  Falck’s  letter  as  explained  above. 
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The  British  had  come  at  last  to  share  the  views  of  John  Prince 
that  their  greatest  interest  was  in  keeping  the  pepper  ports  open 
and  free  from  subjugation  by  the  Dutch  or  the  Sultan.84  British 
and  American  interests  coincided  at  last.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
was  only  after  British  territorial  ambitions  had  been  relinquished. 

The  transfer  of  John  Prince  from  Benkulen  to  Singapore  in 
1825  had  a dual  effect  on  American  interests  in  Sumatra.  First, 
it  removed  him  from  direct  competition  on  the  Pepper  Coast. 
Second,  his  policies  drove  Americans  away  from  Singapore  to  the 
Sumatran  port  of  Riau.  Prince  still  failed  to  grasp  the  cause  of 
British  failure  in  Sumatra,  or  the  advantages  that  Raffles  foresaw 
for  Singapore  as  a free  port.  In  1825  the  American  brig  Governor 
Endicott  of  Salem  was  seized  at  Singapore  and  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1815  prohibiting  entry  into 
any  British  East  Indian  port  other  than  Penang.85  Since  Singapore 
was  already  attracting  a great  deal  of  produce  from  neighboring 
islands,  mainly  Sumatra,  Americans  desiring  this  produce  had  to 
load  it  at  the  nearby  Dutch  port  of  Riau  on  Bintang.  This  practice 
continued  until  1836,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the 
first  American  Consul  in  Sumatra  as  will  be  related  later. 

The  Treaty  of  1824  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans' 
greatest  rival  and  opponents,  the  British.  Having  failed  after 
efforts  of  two  decades  to  capture  the  pepper  trade,  the  British  left 
the  Dutch  to  repeat  the  same  errors.  As  the  British  chief  at  Penang 
remarked : “establishment  of  European  influence  over  Acheen  . . . 
was  long  considered  a desirable  object,  but  it  has  been  found 
utterly  impracticable,  without  employing  a large  military  force  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants;  in  plain  terms,  without  subjugating  the 
Country — an  alternative  which  it  never  suited  British  policy  to 
resort  to!!”  Like  a Cassandra  he  prophesied,  “Whether  the  Ne- 
therlands government  will  pursue  the  same  course  of  moderation, 
remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  from 
the  past,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a more  direct  interference  will 
be  exerted.”86 

Not  only  did  the  treaty  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans' 

84.  Straits , C,  812. 

85.  American  Consul,  Batavia  to  Dept,  of  State,  Sept.  19,  1825,  Batavia , 
I,  2. 

86.  Minute  by  Pres.  Fullerton,  March  21,  1825,  Straits , C,  814. 
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greatest  rival  and  substitution  of  a new  one,  but  it  changed  two 
other  factors.  When  Benkulen  was  given  to  the  Dutch,  it  ended 
Elihu  Yale’s  idea  of  a post  in  Sumatra  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from 
getting  a monopoly  of  the  pepper  trade.  The  Treaty  of  1824  ended 
another  dream,  for  it  removed  a co-founder  of  the  Susu  planta- 
tions. John  Prince  had  to  leave  Benkulen  to  become  resident  at 
a small  place  called  Singapore,  a move  he  undoubtedly  resented, 
for  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Americans  had  still  not  given  him  a 
chance  to  repay  his  debts. 

By  1824  the  Americans  had  met  the  test  of  peacetime  compe- 
tition and  had  proved  that  their  early  success  was  not  based  on 
disruptions  of  war  alone.  At  first  the  pepper  traders  were  favored 
by  their  prewar  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  by  war-induced  short- 
ages. But  after  three  lean  years,  there  followed  five  years  of  boom- 
ing trade  in  which  the  Americans  fully  outdid  their  rivals.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  British.  Led  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  they 
tried  several  ways  of  excluding  the  Americans.  They  attempted  it 
by  giving  military  assistance  to  the  Sultan,  and  by  concluding  a 
treaty  of  exclusion  and  by  establishing  a system  of  entrepots.  At 
last  the  British  gave  up  the  struggle  of  two  decades,  and  surren- 
dered their  territorial  interest  in  Sumatra  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
Treaty  of  1824. 

Lying  mid-way  in  the  history  of  American  interests  in  Sumatra 
and  the  pepper  trade  there,  this  decade  marked  the  peak  of  those 
interests.  American  vessels  took  about  100,000  pikuls  of  pepper 
in  1822,  valued  at  nearly  a million  silver  dollars,  probably  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  amount  of  pepper  carried  in  any  year. 
Many  more  vessels  were  to  come  for  pepper,  and  there  were  to  be 
many  profitable  voyages,  but  in  retrospect  we  can  see  that  this 
was  the  peak.  With  the  great  changes  presaged  by  the  Treaty  of 
1824,  it  could  have  been  anticipated  that  the  next  decade  would 
be  radically  different. 

The  Era  of  Disasters,  1824-1837 
Introduction 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  next  era  of  American  contacts  with 
Sumatra  was  that  of  security  of  trade.  “Piracy”  was  not  a new 
problem,  as  we  have  seen.  However,  relations  of  American  traders 
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with  Sumatrans,  particularly  with  the  Atjehnese,  had  been  re- 
markably friendly,  especially  when  contrasted  with  European  ex- 
perience. Suddenly  a change  occurred  in  this  relationship. 

The  plottings  of  two  European  powers  to  exclude  the  Americans 
from  Sumatra  in  reality  had  the  opposite  effect  of  leaving  them 
almost  undisturbed.  But,  by  a strange  irony,  the  Americans  were 
unable  to  enjoy  their  freedom  because  of  a series  of  disasters. 

European  contacts  with  Atjeh  did  not  cease  entirely,  but  they 
were  generally  ineffectual.  This  was  because,  in  the  British  case, 
there  was  a lack  of  interest  in  involvement,  and  in  the  Dutch  case, 
a lack  of  strength. 

In  accordance  with  their  rights  under  the  treaty,  the  Dutch  in 
1826  occupied  Nias  (which  had  been  a nominal  British  posses- 
sion) and  in  1825  renewed  relations  with  Baros.  These  actions 
naturally  stirred  up  resentment  in  the  neighboring  regions  of 
Atjeh.87  Barus  was  adjacent  to  the  Pepper  Coast  and  Nias  pro- 
vided the  Coast  with  rice,  as  Raffles  and  Prince  had  discovered. 
Libbe  Duppoh’s  nephew  Rajah  Budjang  appealed  to  the  British, 
who  were  able  to  do  nothing  since  they  had  agreed  to  abstain  from 
interference  in  Sumatra.  Before  sending  the  appeal  Rajah  Budjang 
showed  it  to  the  master  of  an  American  ship,  who,  as  far  as  we 
know,  carefully  avoided  involving  himself  in  this  local  contro- 
versy.88 

In  another  attempt  to  fulfill  his  instructions  of  1825,  the 
Governor-General  of  Netherlands  Indies  appointed  a commissioner 
to  go  to  Atjeh  in  1827,  but  this  mission  was  side  tracked  by  other 
matters.89  In  the  same  year  the  British  sent  Commander  Elwon 
on  the  Company  cruiser  Antelope  to  Atjeh  to  investigate  the  loot- 
ing of  two  British  vessels.90  The  mission  was  purely  non-political, 
so  this  had  no  effect  on  American  reception  in  Atjeh. 

The  Dutch  were  having  poor  luck  competing  with  the  American 
pepper  trade.  The  Dutch  were  so  disliked  by  the  Atjehnese  that 
their  ships  had  to  haul  down  the  Dutch  tricolor  and  hide  under 

87.  E.  B.  Kielstra,  “Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1819-1825,”  p.  118;  E.  S. 
de  Klerck,  De  Atjeh-Oorlog , p.  no;  E.  B.  Kielstra,  “Sumatra’s  Westkust 
van  1826-1832,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  XXXVII 
(1888),  part  2,  p.  220. 

88.  Salem  Gazette,  June  27,  1826,  p.  3. 

89.  De  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  no. 

90.  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Straits  Settlements,  CLXXXIV, 
Penang  to  London,  Oct.  21,  1827,  par.  20. 
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the  American  flag.91  When  complaints  about  the  necessity  of  this 
were  made  by  Dutch  merchants,  the  government  in  Batavia  felt 
it  could  do  nothing  “since  we  [the  Dutch]  have  no  possession”  in 
Atjeh.  It  was  proposed  to  send  a mission,  but  it  could  not  be  sent 
for  lack  of  a “suitable  warship.”  The  trend  of  Dutch  thinking  was 
clearly  following  the  traditional  lines  of  force  as  the  British  had 
predicted. 

In  1829,  Junker  de  Stuers  finally  got  his  warship  “to  teach  the 
Atjehnese  respect  for  the  Netherlands  flag”  and  to  get  a treaty 
with  Libbe  Duppoh’s  nephew  at  Trumon.  The  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed in  1 830. 92  The  appearance  of  the  first  Dutch  warship  and  the 
active  meddling  of  the  Dutch  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of 
Atjeh  in  1830  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  this  activity  was  related  to  subsequent  Amer- 
ican difficulties  with  the  natives.  In  fact,  the  Trumon  treaty  of 
1830  was  rejected  in  Batavia  and  ignored  by  the  Rajah,  so  the 
Dutch  cannot  have  gained  much  influence  on  the  Pepper  Coast.93 
Thus,  neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  British  were  a serious  obstacle 
to  American  trade.  The  real  problem  was  depression. 

After  the  postwar  boom  in  pepper,  which  lasted  until  1823, 
the  supply  began  to  exceed  the  demand  again.  Average  prices  de- 
clined fairly  steadily  in  the  1820^  from  the  annual  average  of 
26.3  cents  per  pound  in  1821  to  13.5  cents  in  1829. 94  This  was 
reflected  in  a decline  of  the  number  of  American  voyages  for  pep- 
per and  in  the  price  asked  by  Sumatran  producers.  In  1823  the 
price  was  $10.00  per  pikul,  but  because  production  did  not  de- 
cline proportionately  with  the  reduced  demand,  Sumatrans  had 
to  sell  their  bumper  crops  for  prices  as  low  as  $5.50  and  $6.00 
per  pikul  from  1825  to  182 7. 95  These  low  prices  and  a slight 

91.  De  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  no;  Sanusi  Pane,  Sedjarah  Indonesia  (Dja- 
karta, 1951),  II,  120.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  pass  moral  judgment 
on  the  Dutch  for  this  deception,  since  Americans  and  others  made  free  use 
of  the  Dutch  flag  at  other  islands  according  to  a writer  of  1837;  see  P.  H. 
van  der  Kemp,  “Palembang  en  Banka  in  1816-1820,”  Bydragen  tot  de 
Taal-,  Land  en  Volkenkunde,  LI  (1900),  505. 

92.  E.  de  Waal,  Onze  Indische  Financien,  Nieuwe  Reeks  (The  Hague, 
1876-1907),  VI,  77;  de  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  no;  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Rotterdam,  1938),  II,  259;  J.  Kreemer, 
Atjeh  (Leiden,  1922),  II,  234. 

93.  De  Waal,  Onze  Ind.  Fin.,  VI,  77. 

94.  Anne  Bezanson,  R.  D.  Gray  and  M.  Hussey,  Wholesale  Prices  in 
Philadelphia  1784-1861  (Philadelphia,  1936-37),  II,  160. 

95.  Log  of  the  Perseverence,  MS,  1824P,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 
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recovery  of  price  encouraged  a temporary  revival  of  trade  in  1826 
and  1827.  However,  this  seems  to  have  caused  a further  decline 
of  prices. 

Capture  of  the  Friendship , 1831 

In  1829  the  American  price  of  pepper  declined  to  a new  low 
of  13  cents  per  pound.  The  few  vessels  which  went  out  to  Su- 
matra in  1830  got  pepper  at  a bargain  price  of  $4.00  per  pikul.QQ 
There  was  so  much  pepper  left  over  that  several  vessels  came  late 
in  1830  to  take  part  of  the  old  crop  as  they  had  in  1824.  One  of 
these  was  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone's  ship  Friendship  sailing  under 
an  old-time  Sumatra  master  Charles  Moses  Endicott.  On  February 
7,  1831,  while  Endicott  was  ashore  at  Kuala  Batu  the  vessel  was 
captured  by  some  people  of  that  town  with  the  apparent  conni- 
vance of  the  Rajah.  The  ship  was  retaken  by  several  other  Ameri- 
can vessels  only  after  $50,000  had  been  lost  and  three  Americans 
had  been  killed. 

This  incident  is  certainly  the  most  famous  in  the  history  of 
American  relations  with  Sumatra.  Parts  of  several  books  have  been 
written  about  the  exciting  events,  so  this  is  not  the  place  for  repe- 
tition.97 What  is  needed  is  an  evaluation  of  the  causes  in  light  of 
the  history  of  American  relations  with  Sumatra. 

After  nearly  half  a century  of  contact  since  1784,  this  was  the 
first  act  of  hostility  of  Atjehnese  against  Americans.  This  record 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  who  had  lost  numerous  vessels  in  the  intervening  years. 
The  American  record  is  all  the  more  striking  when  we  consider 
that  the  bulk  of  the  pepper  trade  had  been  handled  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  that  at  least  four  hundred  visits  had  been  made  by  them 
to  the  Pepper  Coast. 

96.  Log  of  the  Talent,  MS,  1820E,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

97.  Original  source  material  used:  C.  M.  Endicott,  “Narrative  of  the 
Piracy  and  Plunder  of  the  Ship  Friendship  ” Essex  Institute  Historical  Col- 
lections, I (1859),  pp.  15-32;  Salem  Register,  July  16,  1831;  Reynolds, 
Voyage , pp.  88-94;  Petition  of  captains  and  supercargoes  on  the  West 
Coast,  Feb.  26,  1831,  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  No.  79,  Naval 
Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington;  D.  L.  Pickman  to  Presi- 
dent C Jackson),  July  23,  1831,  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  No. 
96,  Naval  Records  Group;  C.  M.  Endicott’s  statement  in  Woodbury  to 
Downes,  Aug.  9,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of 
War,  XX,  9-13.  Phillips,  Pepper  and  Pirates,  pp.  80-98,  and  G.  G.  Put- 
nam, Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,  (Salem,  1925),  pp.  70-110,  are 
probably  the  best  of  the  secondary  accounts. 
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The  reputation  and  the  capacity  of  the  Atjehnese  for  capturing 
vessels  was  quite  well  established.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  Americans  were  initially  deterred  from  visits  to 
the  Pepper  Coast.  Whenever  a new  master  was  sent  there,  he  was 
always  warned  against  allowing  too  many  natives  aboard,  particu- 
larly at  night.  Most  writers  have  assumed  that  the  seizure  of  ves- 
sels, which  they  call  “ piracy”  was  merely  a manifestation  of  lack 
of  civilization  in  the  Atjehnese,  forgetting  that  organized  robbery 
and  banditry  were  certainly  not  lacking  in  “civilized”  areas  like 
America  and  Europe.  In  the  present  century  we  have  begun  to 
look  deeper  for  the  sociological  causes  for  lawlessness. 

A possible  cause  was  put  forth  by  an  American  who  visited 
Sumatra  the  next  year.  He  suggested  that  the  cumulation  of  native 
wrath  at  the  robbery  and  cheating  by  American  captains  finally 
broke  forth  in  this  affair.98  In  the  previous  years,  indications  of 
trouble  were  already  apparent.  The  first  recorded  attempt  to  cap- 
ture an  American  vessel  was  in  1826,  when  two  proas  from  South 
Telok  Pow  came  out  to  the  ship  Maine  at  Mingin.  When  Captain 
Davis  discovered  that  the  proas  had  more  arms  than  pepper  he 
hurried  his  supposed  attackers  off  the  ship  before  any  hostility 
occurred.99  Captain  Michael  Powers  of  the  brig  Palmer  of  Boston 
had  been  held  for  $200  ransom  at  Susu  in  1831.  In  1830  eleven 
Malays  came  aboard  the  Salem  brig  Talent  at  Muki,  according  to 
the  captain,  “with  a bad  Design  no  doubt  but  they  saw  we  were 
on  the  Alert  and  then  went  off  Peacible.”100  The  captain  of  the 
Talent  had  paid  the  Malays  for  3986  pikuls  of  pepper,  but  when 
he  got  to  China  sold  4538  pikuls.  In  other  words,  the  Sumatrans 
had  been  cheated  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  weight,  or  5 5 2 pikuls 
at  $4.06  or  $2,241.12.  The  methods  of  such  cheating  were  well 
known  to  all  masters.  The  best  extant  description  of  how  to  make 
a hollow-beam  scale  to  “gain  a few  pounds  on  the  Malays,  when 
weighing  pepper,  to  make  up  for  cheating  on  their  part  . . 
was  written  by  a complete  newcomer  in  182 8. 101 

98.  Francis  Warriner,  Cruise  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Potomac  (New 
York,  1835),  pp.  98-99.  Tyler  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (New 
York,  1922),  p.  31,  and  Charles  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations 
of  American  Naval  Officers , p.  347,  apparently  follow  Warriner. 

99.  Salem  Gazette,  June  27,  1826. 

100.  Benjamin  Haskell,  “Journal  of  Talent MS,  1820E,  Essex  Institute, 
Salem. 

1 01.  J.  H.  Eagleston,  “Memoirs,  Journals  and  Letters,”  MS,  II,  204-205, 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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A British  author,  in  discussing  European  complaints  about  the 
roguery  of  the  Sumatran  pepper  dealers,  remarked: 

. . . but  who  taught  the  native  his  rougish  tricks?  Who  intro- 
duced false  weights?  Who  brought  to  the  coast  56  lb.  weights 
with  a screw  in  the  bottom  which  opened  for  the  insertion  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  lead,  after  their  correctness  had 
been  tried  by  the  native  in  comparison  with  his  own  weights? 
Who  made  it  a regular  rule  ...  to  get  130  catties  of  pepper 
to  the  pecul,  thus  cheating  him  of  thirty  per  cent  of  his  prop- 
erty? I challenge  contradiction,  when  I assert,  that  English 
and  American  shipmasters  have  for  thirty  years  been  addict- 
ed to  these  dishonest  practices  . . ,102 

The  Americans  felt  their  cheating  justified  by  the  natives  adul- 
teration of  the  pepper  with  sand,  stones  and  sticks  and  by  the  low 
prices  in  Europe.103  In  the  last  argument  may  lie  the  clue  to  the 
whole  problem.  We  have  seen  how  the  past  six  years  had  been 
a period  of  depression  for  everyone.  Prices  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  hence  American  profits,  had  been  declining  fairly  steadily 
since  1821.  The  depression  hit  the  Sumatrans  even  harder,  for 
the  price  of  pepper  in  Sumatra  fell  to  less  than  one  third  of  its 
1823  high  of  $10.75  per  pikul.  Three  dollars  per  pikul  was  the 
lowest  the  price  had  fallen  during  the  War  of  1812  when  the 
production  just  about  stopped,  so  that  was  probably  the  bare  mar- 
ginal cost  of  production.  During  such  a period  of  depression,  the 
temptation  on  both  sides  to  cheat  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
Furthermore,  tempers  must  have  been  tried  for  each  side  when 
the  other  refused  to  concede  that  small  fraction  of  a dollar  which 
made  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  The  Sumatran  un- 
doubtedly remembered  with  resentment  those  huge  bumper  crops 
of  the  mid-’ 20’s  which  he  had  to  sell  at  a loss.  The  American  prob- 
ably found  it  annoying  that  the  Sumatran  could  not  understand 
the  pressure  of  declining  prices  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  possible  factor  which  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  cannot  be  substantiated.  Resentment  may  have  been 
stirred  up  against  the  Americans  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  known  that 

102.  G.  F.  Davidson,  Trade  and  Travels  in  the  Far  East  (London,  1846), 
pp.  90-91.  See  also  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchants’  Magazine,  XXIV  (1841), 
568,  and  [J.  S.  Henshaw]  Around  the  World,  II,  91-92. 

103.  Eagleston,  Memoirs,  IV,  appendix  p.  1. 
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the  Dutch  were  jealous  of  the  American  trade.104  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  Dutch  used  the  American  flag  as  protection 
at  this  time.  Whether  the  disguise  deceived  the  Atjehnese,  and  the 
Dutch  behaved  badly  in  their  disguise  is  not  known. 

A final  factor  must  be  considered.  The  deposition  of  Captain 
Endicott  stated  that  the  men  who  seized  the  Friendship  were  drug 
addicts  who  were  desperate  for  opium.  They  took  twelve  chests 
worth  $8,8 1 8. 105  The  depression  of  previous  years  had  undoubt- 
edly decreased  the  American  supply  of  opium  as  well  as  the  na- 
tives’ means  to  pay  for  it.  However,  there  is  also  evidence  that 
opium  was  used  by  Sumatran  warriors  to  achieve  a reckless  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  use  of  opium  in  this 
instance  does  not  prove  that  it  was  the  major  motive. 

That  American  difficulties  with  the  Sumatrans  occurred  on 
other  occasions  when  opium  was  not  a factor,  and  began  before 
the  Dutch  intervened  effectively,  suggests  that  the  major  cause 
was  depression. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sends  Marines  to  Sumatra 

Until  1832,  American  naval  visits  to  the  Far  East  were  very 
rare.  Between  1818  and  1830  only  the  Vincennes , Captain 
William  B.  Finch,  visited  Sumatra  in  February,  1830. 106  Even 
that  visit  was  only  a call  for  wood  and  water  at  North  Island  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

After  retaking  the  Friendship , the  seven  American  masters  on 
the  coast  drew  up  a petition.  In  it  they  recounted  the  facts  of  the 
capture  and  commented  that  “for  several  years  past  the  deportment 
of  the  natives  toward  Americans  has  been  sensibly  changed  for  the 
worse,”  as  manifested  by  several  detentions  of  masters  or  super- 
cargoes for  ransom.107  They  also  pointed  out  that  no  American 
warship  had  ever  visited  the  Pepper  Coast  during  forty  years  when 
other  nations  had  sent  warships  to  protect  a smaller  interest.  They 

104.  Kielstra,  “Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1826-1832,”  pp.  221,  329. 

105.  Enclosure  A to  Woodbury’s  instructions  to  Downes,  Aug.  9,  1831, 
in  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington,  Letters  to 
Officers , XX,  6. 

106.  Capt.  Finch’s  Cruise  on  the  Vincennes,  1826  to  1830,  Budget  2, 
Diary  5,  in  Naval  Records  Group;  Log  Book,  Vincennes,  II,  Naval  Records 
Group. 

107.  Petition  of  Feb.  26,  1831  at  Muki  in  Naval  Records  Group,  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters,  July  1831,  No.  79. 
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recommended  action  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  a lucrative 
trade. 

Rumors  of  the  affair  which  reached  Salem  earlier  were  con- 
firmed when  the  Friendship  arrived  at  Salem  on  July  16,  1831. 
United  States  Senator  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  although  as  a Whig  opposed  to  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  President  Jackson,  had  been  very  influential  in  national 
politics  since  1817. 108  He  wrote  directly  to  President  Jackson  in 
July  20  asking  for  reparation.109  The  next  day  he  drafted  a 
petition  in  which  all  the  merchants  of  Salem  requested  “that  one 
or  more  of  our  public  vessels  may  be  despatched  to  the  Coast  of 
Sumatra  to  obtain  from  the  Rajah  of  Qualah  Batoo,  satisfaction 
for  the  outrage  . . lest  inaction  cause  a repetition  and  “abandon- 
ment of  that  important  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  . . . .”110 
Co-owner  Robert  Stone  got  his  friend  Andrew  Dunlap  to  request 
Secretary  of  Navy  Levi  Woodbury  and  his  “Jackson  friends”  to 
urge  sending  a warship.111  Silsbee  wrote  Woodbury  personally  to 
point  out  how  much  alarm  the  event  had  caused  in  Salem.112 

Actually,  such  political  pressure  was  unnecessary,  for  the  Ad- 
ministration was  as  shocked  as  the  Senator,  and  determined  upon 
action  before  receiving  the  appeal.  As  soon  as  Woodbury  read  of 
the  affair  in  the  papers,  he  ordered  (on  July  19)  that  “every 
necessary  preparation  be  made  ...  to  demand  immediate  redress 
for  the  outrage  committed.113  Hearing  nothing  from  the  Senator, 
Woodbury  consulted  the  President  on  July  21  to  obtain  his  ap- 
proval of  a letter  to  Silsbee  asking  for  information  and  informing 
him  that  he  was  readying  the  Pacific  Squadron  for  duty  in 
Sumatra.114 

108.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  “Biographical  Notes,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections , XXXV  (1899),  pp.  1-80. 

109.  Silsbee  to  Andrew  Jackson,  July  20,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group, 
Miscellaneous  Letters , July  1831,  No.  79. 

no.  D.  L.  Pickman  to  Jackson,  July  23,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  96,  draft  dated  July  21,  1831 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Silsbee. 

in.  Andrew  Dunlap  to  Woodbury,  July  23,  1831,  Naval  Records 
Group,  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  95. 

1 12.  Silsbee  to  Woodbury,  July  23,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  94. 

113.  Woodbury  to  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone,  July  25,  1831,  Letter 
Book,  No.  18  (1831-2),  p.  21 1,  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group,  Na- 
tional Archives,  Washington. 

1 14.  Woodbury  to  Silsbee,  July  22,  1831,  Letters  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress (1829-1831),  p.  218,  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group,  National 
Archives,  Washington. 
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When  Jackson  received  Silsbee’s  appeal  he  endorsed  it  with 
his  accustomed  brevity  and  decision:  “To  be  attended  to  and 
when  considered,  orders  to  be  given  by  the  Sec.  of  Navy  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Potomac  [.]  A.  J.”115  The  finest  warship  in  the 
American  navy,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  was  then  about  to  carry 
Minister  Van  Buren  to  England.  Jackson  decided  it  would  go 
instead  directly  to  Sumatra.116  Full  information  about  Atjeh,  and 
services  of  the  Friendship's  mate  John  Barry  as  pilot  were  obtained 
from  Senator  Silsbee.117 

On  August  9,  1831  Commander  John  Downes  was  given  full 
instructions  about  his  actions  in  Sumatra.  He  was  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  incident  first.  If  his  information  agreed  with  Endi- 
cott’s  statements,  he  should  demand  restitution  of  the  property  or 
an  indemnity.  If  this  were  not  done,  he  should  seize  the  murder- 
ers and  send  them  to  the  United  States  for  trial  as  pirates,  and 
destroy  the  forts  and  town  of  Kuala  Batu.  If  his  findings  differed 
from  Endicott’s  account,  and  he  found  that  the  population  gener- 
ally disapproved  of  the  “piracy/’  he  was  to  stop  at  the  demand  for 
indemnity  and  punishment  of  the  offenders.118  I have  cited 
Downes’  instructions  extensively  to  compare  it  with  his  actual 
conduct. 

The  Potomac  left  New  York  on  August  24,  1831,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty  marines  aboard,  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  himself  had  checked  personally  that  all  was  “shipshape.”119 

Sometime  before  his  arrival  at  Sumatra,  on  February  5,  1832, 
Commodore  Downes  decided  to  deviate  from  his  instructions.  In 
this  he  was  apparently  influenced  by  tales  he  had  heard  from 
Barry  and  from  the  British  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  which  left 
him  to  expect  no  reparation.120  Instead  of  proceeding  openly  to 

1 1 5.  Undated  endorsement  on  letter  of  Silsbee  to  Jackson,  July  22, 
1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  79; 
endorsement  was  made  before  July  25  when  a favorable  reply  was  sent  to 
Silsbee. 

1 16.  Woodbury  to  Downes,  July  27,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Let- 
ters to  Officers,  XX,  52,  53. 

1 1 7.  See  correspondence,  Naval  Records  Group,  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
Aug.  1831,  VI,  No.  9. 

1 18.  Woodbury  to  Downes,  Aug.  9,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Let- 
ters to  Officers,  XX,  6-8. 

1 19.  Woodbury  to  Silsbee,  Aug.  8,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters 
to  Members  of  Congress  (1829-1831),  p.  219. 

120.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  pp.  95,  98. 
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an  inquiry  and  demand  for  reparation  as  instructed,  he  disguised 
his  frigate  as  a Danish  merchantman  and  sent  Marine  Lieutenant 
Shubrick  to  reconnoitre  the  native  forts,  as  if  on  a patrol  before 
battle.  Downes  justified  this  only  by  saying  that  he  found  “no 
vessels  on  the  coast,  I could  obtain  no  information,  in  addition  to 
that  already  possessed  . . .”121  Apparently  undeceived  by  the  cam- 
ouflage, the  natives  gathered  on  the  shore  and  frightened  off  Shu- 
brick's  patrol.  So  Downes  instructed  Shubrick  to  land  with  the 
entire  force,  to  surround  the  forts  and  capture  the  chiefs  as  a “pre- 
liminary step  towards  opening  a successful  parley,  and  final  inves- 
tigation . . . .”122  He  was  told  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon,  as  if 
the  surrounding  of  any  fort  in  the  world  by  armed  soldiers  would 
not  be  resisted!  Downes’  secretary  admits  that  everyone  aboard  the 
Potomac  was  eager  to  fight,123  so  it  can  only  be  the  height  of 
hypocrisy  to  make  the  allegations  of  peaceful  intent  that  Downes 
did.  At  any  rate,  investigation  and  reparation  came  last. 

So,  in  a pre-dawn  landing  on  February  6,  1832,  two  hundred 
and  six  American  marines  landed  at  Kuala  Batu.  When  the  forts 
resisted,  the  marines  killed  all  defenders  including  some  gallant 
Sumatran  women,  and  looted  everything  of  value.  Withdrawing 
Shubrick’s  force  after  having  two  Americans  killed  and  nine 
wounded,  Downes  bombarded  the  town  until  it  was  in  ashes.124 

Resuets  of  the  Battle  of  Kuala  Batu 

Needless  to  say,  this  expedition  did  not  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives. Within  fifteen  months  an  attempt  was  made  by  Sumatrans 
to  take  the  brig  Leander  (183 3). 125  In  1839  another  ship  was 

1 21.  Downes  to  Woodbury,  Feb.  17,  1832,  Naval  Records  Group,  Cap- 
tain’s Letters , Feb.  1832,  No.  73,  p.  1. 

122.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  107. 

123.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  106. 

124.  The  following  eyewitness  accounts  generally  agree  in  condoning 
the  action:  Downes  (Feb.  17,  1832)  and  Shubrick  (Feb.  6,  1832)  in 
Naval  Records  Group,  Captain’s  Letters,  Feb.  1832,  No.  73  and  No.  74; 
by  Downes’  secretary  Reynolds,  Voyage,  pp.  1 07-1 24;  Log  of  the  Potomac, 
U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records,  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington,  I;  by 
the  Potomac’s  schoolmaster  Warriner,  Cruise,  pp.  77-92;  by  Lt.  James  L. 
Parker,  “Journal  of  a Cruize  around  the  World,”  in  Naval  Hist.  Soc.  Col., 
MS  Logs:  Potomac,  in  N.  Y.  Historical  Society.  Only  midshipman  Levi 
Lincoln’s  “Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,”  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
U.  S.  Navy  — Potomac,  gives  an  account  favorable  to  the  Sumatrans. 

125.  Benjamin  Glazier,  Jr.,  MS  Log  in  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  April 
30,  1833. 
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actually  taken.  Nor  was  any  form  of  reparation  ever  obtained  for 
the  Friendship.  Forceful  measures  suggested  the  same  solution  to 
the  Dutch. 

This  affair  is  regarded  by  most  American  writers  as  one  where 
the  Americans  defended  their  national  honor.  In  fact  they  be- 
trayed their  great  national  tradition  of  peace  and  justice  above  all. 
They  forgot  Yale’s  and  John  Adams’  admonitions  of  friendship  and 
resorted  to  the  European  tradition  of  force.  Although  one  cannot 
possibly  defend  the  cruelty  of  the  opium  addicts  who  murdered 
the  men  on  the  Friendship , it  would  be  equally  unreasonable  to 
condone  the  barbarity  of  slaughtering  persons  indiscriminately  for 
such  murder.  The  essential  error  was  sending  a military  man  in- 
stead of  a diplomat  to  handle  an  affair  of  reparation  and  investi- 
gation. 

The  encouraging  side  of  this  affair  is  that  it  was  bitterly  criti- 
cized in  the  United  States.  A midshipman  who  had  been  on  the 
Potomac  wrote  to  politician  George  Bancroft: 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Malays  were  barbarously 
treated  ....  In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  cheat  them 
by  carrying  out  complete  sets  of  false  weights,  thus  often 
times  getting  five  Piculs  of  Pepper  hy  paying  hut  for  one — 
and  then  that  because  they  or  some  of  them  become  enraged 
and  seize  a vessel  belonging  to  a government  under  whose 
flag  this  fraud  is  practiced  the  said  government  treat  the 
innocent  in  like  manner  with  the  guilty  seems  to  me,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  discreditable.126 

He  was  particularly  critical  of  the  killing  of  the  women  and  old 
people  which  he  referred  to  as  more  “barbarous”  than  alleged 
Batak  cannibalism,  although  he  believed  the  American  officers 
disapproved  of  those  acts.127 

Many  American  newspapers  were  critical  of  Downes.  For  in- 
stance, one  Washington  paper  pointed  out  that  it  was  wrong  to 
call  all  Sumatrans  pirates  since  they  had  made  great  progress  in 
arts,  literature  and  civilization.128  The  influential  commercial  mag- 

126.  Levi  Lincoln  to  Bancroft,  Sept.  7,  1834,  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
U.  S.  Navy  — Potomac. 

127.  Lincoln’s  account  of  Feb.  23,  1832,  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  U.  S. 
Navy  — Potomac. 

128.  National  Intelligencer  (Washington),  July  20,  1833. 
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azine,  Niles’  Weekly  Register , criticized  Downes  for  not  demand- 
ing redress  first,  and  for  the  killing  of  women  and  children.129 

On  July  13,  1832,  Representative  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  a 
member  of  the  Whig  opposition  from  Massachusetts,  introduced 
a resolution  requesting  that  President  Jackson  send  to  Congress 
Downes'  instruction  and  reports.130  The  House  passed  this  motion 
on  July  13.  Jackson  sent  the  papers  the  same  day,  but  requested 
that  they  not  be  printed,  lest  further  reports  be  forthcoming.  In 
a long  session  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  14,  it  was  debated 
whether  to  print  the  report  or  not.  Dearborn  moved  for  printing, 
maintaining  that  concealment  put  Downes'  actions  in  a bad  light. 
The  Democratic  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  Michael  Hoffman  of  New  York,  countered  with  an  amend- 
ment to  print  the  instructions  only,  arguing  to  wait  for  fuller 
details.  The  motion  to  print  was  defeated.131  However,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  sup- 
ported the  administration  by  returning  it  to  the  House  the  next 
day  to  await  a report  from  Downes.  Of  course,  no  further  report 
was  forthcoming  and  the  matter  was  passed  off  briefly  by  Jackson 
in  his  next  annual  message.  In  it  Secretary  of  Navy  Woodbury 
admitted  that  Downes  had  been  ordered  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  no  American  misconduct  and  no  diplomatic  recourse, 
demand  an  idemnity  and  then  punish  the  robbers.132  Ironically, 
Jackson  took  the  blame  for  an  action  that  had  been  urged  by  a 
Whig  Senator. 

The  sending  of  the  Potomac  did  re-establish  confidence  of  the 
pepper  merchants,  and  a dozen  merchant  vessels  were  sent  out 
after  the  frigate.  However,  the  increased  number  of  vessels  in 
1832  is  probably  partly  due  to  a recovery  of  the  American  price 
to  15  cents  per  pound  by  May,  1831.  The  return  of  so  many  ves- 
sels to  Europe  and  America  in  the  winter  of  1832  broke  the  pep- 

129.  Niles’  Weekly  Register , XLV  (1833),  354,  376. 

130.  U.  S.  Congress,  House  Journal , 22nd  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  Serial  No. 
215,  pp.  1160,  1165;  H.  W.  Howard  Knott,  “Dearborn,  H.  A.  S.”  in 
DAB. 

131. U.  S.  Congress,  Register  of  Debates , 22nd  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  p. 
3914;  U.  S.  Congress,  House  Journal , 22nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Serial  No. 
215,  pp.  1189-1190. 

132.  “Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,”  Dec.  3,  1832,  p.  42,  and 
“Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,”  Dec.  1832,  p.  7,  in 
U.  S.  Congress,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  22nd  Congress,  2nd  Sess.,  Serial 
No.  233. 
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per  market.  Between  March  and  April,  1833,  the  American  price 
fell  to  a new  low  of  8 cents  per  pound  from  17,  to  which  it  did 
not  recover  until  the  Civil  War.133  From  1832  onward  the  pepper 
trade  was  on  a marginal  basis.  Thus,  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
Kuala  Batu  affair  was  to  end  the  traditionally  large  profits  of  the 
pepper  trade. 

Another  concurrent  event  was  the  noticeable  increase  of  Boston 
vessels  in  the  trade.  As  already  mentioned,  Boston  had  sent  the 
third  voyage  to  the  Pepper  Coast  in  1800,  and  always  had  rivaled 
Salem  closely,  but  1833  was  the  first  year  that  Boston  sent  more 
vessels  to  Sumatra  than  Salem  did.  After  1833,  Salem  exceeded 
Boston  in  number  of  Sumatra  voyages  only  in  the  years  1841, 
1843  and  1844.  Part  of  the  change  is  attributable  to  Boston 
interest  in  the  Padang  coffee  trade.  There  is  a possibility  that  the 
publicity  given  to  the  Kuala  Batu  affair  revealed  to  Boston  owners 
some  of  the  secrets  and  attractions  of  the  pepper  trade  that  Salem 
had  been  able  to  keep  fairly  well  to  itself. 

One  of  the  great  gambles  of  the  Sumatra  trade  was  the  fact  that 
ships  had  to  be  sent  out  before  it  was  known  what  effect  the  pre- 
vious crop  would  have  on  prices.  Thus,  before  the  disastrous  col- 
lapse of  pepper  prices  in  1833,  twenty-eight  vessels  were  sent  to 
Sumatra.  The  attraction  seems  to  have  been  the  relatively  high 
prices  of  coffee  and  pepper.  In  September,  1832,  when  the  vessels 
normally  went  out,  Java  coffee  reached  a good  price  of  1 5 cents 
per  pound,  and  pepper  17  cents,  which  was  higher  than  it  had 
been  since  1828. 

Many  vessels  went  to  Padang  first  in  1833.  Finding  no  coffee, 
most  of  them  went  up  to  the  Pepper  Coast  where  pepper  was 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
opening  of  the  new  pepper-producing  area  north  of  Meulabor. 
This  stretch  of  coastline,  about  6 5 miles  long,  lies  about  the  same 
number  of  miles  north  of  the  most  northern  port  of  the  original 
Pepper  Coast.  In  topography  it  is  well-drained,  hilly  country  like 
the  old  coast,  unlike  the  intervening  swampy  plain  near  Meulabor. 
The  major  ports  from  south  to  north  were:  Bubon,  Whyla,  Panga, 
Sawang,  Rigas,  Telok  Glumpong,  Phyta,  Lageun,  Patih,  Baba 
Nipa,  Pulo  Riah,  Baba  Wee,  Ungah,  and  Diah.  The  first  recorded 

133.  Bezanson,  Gray  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160. 
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cargo  taken  on  this  coast  was  that  of  the  brig  Malay  in  March, 
1833,  at  Pulo  Riah.134  The  plantings  must  have  been  made  in 
1830  or  earlier. 

No  contemporary  account  gives  any  clue  to  the  reasons  for  this 
new  development.  Although  the  disagreeable  events  at  Kuala  Batu 
could  have  caused  Americans  to  try  new  ports,  it  could  not  account 
for  new  plantings  before  1831.  Stimulus  of  greater  demand  is  an 
improbable  cause  because,  as  we  have  seen,  American  demand 
declined  in  the  years  1828  to  1830. 

The  actual  causes  were  probably  these.  Proximity  to  Penang 
accounts  for  new  plantings,  for  John  Anderson  reported  in  1824 
the  development  of  new  plantings  on  the  opposite  East  Coast 
under  that  stimulus.135  This  may  have  been  combined  with  an 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  or  root  disease  which  has  traditionally  affect- 
ed pepper  in  the  Indies,136  killing  off  the  old  plantings  as  it  is 
doing  today  in  Banka.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  comments 
of  American  masters  on  the  declining  southern  quality  and  pro- 
duction.137 By  1836  the  famous  old  ports  were  producing  practi- 
cally nothing;  Susu  only  600  pikuls  and  Tempat  Tuan  none.  This 
was  compensated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  production  in  the  north 
(Rigas  and  Telok  Glumpong)  and  new  plantings  in  the  south 
(Raseahan  and  Asahan). 

The  terror  of  the  Potomac  seems  to  have  lasted  for  a few 
months  at  least,  for  no  American  vessels  were  molested  in  1832. 
Captain  Endicott  observed  on  his  return  in  May,  1832,  that  “the 
deportment  of  the  natives  materially  changed,"  but  found  that 
they  had  taken  their  vengeance  upon  the  favorite  American 
“jerry,”  Po  Adam.  There  is  suggestion  that  the  attitude  had 
changed  from  one  of  friendship  to  fear.138  The  Dutch  Resident 
at  Benkulen  in  September,  1832,  told  an  American  that  the 
Potomac's  visit  “struck  terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  native 

134.  Richard  Wheatland,  “Brig  Lucilla”,  MS,  1832L2,  March  15,  1833, 
in  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

135.  March  15,  1825,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Sumatra, 
C,  829-830. 

136.  A.  A.  L.  Rutgers,  Onderzoekingen  over  het  Ontydig  Afsterven  van 
Peper  ranken  in  Nederlandsch  - Indie  (Batavia,  1915),!;  P.  A.  Rowaan, 
De  Specereijen  van  N ederlandsch-lndie  (Amsterdam,  1942),  Octave  Collet, 
Terres  et  Peuples  de  Sumatra  (Amsterdam,  1925),  p.  162. 

137.  John  B.  Silsbee’s  notes  in  Log  of  the  Malay,  MS,  1834M,  Essex 
Institute,  Salem. 

138.  Endicott,  “Narrative,”  p.  31. 
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ports  on  the  coast,  and  will  doubtless  produce  a salutary  effect.139 
Lt.  Commander  Shields  learned  from  the  Dutch  that  the  visit 
“had  a salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
vicinity  and  along  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  the  Island  generally.  Several 
of  our  vessels  have  since  visited  the  Coast — have  been  received  in 
a friendly  manner  and  have  prosecuted  their  trade  without  inter- 
ruption.”140 

The  American  Consul  in  Batavia  was  more  realistic  about  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  obtain  peace  by  violence,  and  regretted 
that  a warship  was  not  left  on  the  Pepper  Coast  “to  check  any 
appearance  of  inclination  the  natives  might  exhibit,  to  revenge 
upon  our  merchant  vessels,  the  burning  of  Qualli  Battoo.”141  The 
Potomac  s visit  had  only  a temporary  effect,  for  on  April  30,  1832, 
less  than  fifteen  months  after  the  visit,  a proa  attempted  to  take 
the  brig  Leander  of  Salem  at  Sama  Dua,  but  failed  to  do  so.142 

On  August  31,  1831,  the  Dutch  Minister  in  Washington  for- 
warded the  American  newspaper  accounts  of  the  taking  of  the 
Friendship  and  American  intention  to  send  a warship.143  These 
were  received  on  September  30  and  sent  in  routine  fashion  to 
King  William  I,  who,  on  October  2,  requested  the  advice  of  the 
Ministers  of  Colonies  and  Foreign  Affairs.144  After  delaying  for 
about  a month,  the  Minister  of  Colonies  finally  replied.145  He  said 
he  had  heard  nothing  about  the  matter  from  the  Indies  and  he 
could  not  even  find  Kuala  Batu  on  his  maps,  but  suspected  that  it 
was  outside  Dutch  jurisdiction.  Although  they  were  obligated  by 
the  treaty  of  1824  to  give  security  to  commerce,  the  Dutch  were 
on  such  bad  terms  with  the  Atjehnese  that  he  concluded  “that  our 

139.  Edmund  Roberts,  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  (New  York,  1837), 
p.  32. 

140.  Lt.  Shields’  report,  Masters  Commandant,  July-Dee.  1833,  No.  1V2 , 
p.  4,  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington. 

14 1.  Batavia  to  Washington,  April  25,  1832,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Con- 
sular Reports,  Batavia,  I,  2. 

142.  Benjamin  Glazier’s  Log,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  April  30, 

1833- 

143.  Netherlands  Minister  in  Washington  to  Foreign  Office,  No.  47, 
Aug.  31,  1831,  in  Netherlands,  Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Buitenlands 
Zaken,  Ryksarchief,  The  Hague  (hereafter  cited  as  Buiten.  Zaken ),  Legatie 
Noord  Amerika,  LXXXII;  enclosures  now  in  Kolonien,  Exh.  25,  Dec.  17, 
i83i. 

144.  Buiten.  Zaken,  DCCCLXXX,  Sept.  30,  1831,  No.  6;  Kolonien, 
Exh.  15,  Nov.  26,  1831. 

145.  Colonies  to  Foreign  Office,  Nov.  9,  1831,  No.  13  in  Buiten  Zaken, 
DCCCL XXXV,  Nov.  15,  1831,  No.  1. 
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interference  in  this  affair  will  be  useless  and  inappropriate  . . . .”146 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  King  agreed,  and  the 
Governor-General  was  so  informed,  with  a reminder  of  the  obli- 
gations the  Dutch  had  assumed  in  18 24. 147 

Officials  in  The  Hague  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  igno- 
rant of  American  trade  in  Atjeh.  The  military  governor  of  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra  was  the  same  P.  J.  Elout  who  had  been 
present  at  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.  He  apparently 
did  not  learn  of  the  looting  of  the  Friendship  until  August,  1831, 
when  the  Friendship  had  been  back  home  a month!148  Elout’s 
deputy  in  the  northern  districts  bordering  on  the  Pepper  Coast  was 
Major  Andreas  V.  Michiels  who  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Atjeh 
in  late  1831.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  anti-American 
intent  of  the  Treaty  of  1824,  since  he  alluded  to  it  in  a report 
on  the  Friendship  affair  and  the  proposal  to  send  a warship. 
Michiels  said  that  he  was  uncertain  how  far  the  British  charged 
the  Dutch  with  the  maintenance  of  security  in  the  whole  island, 
but  certainly  “the  British  government  will  not  look  favorably  upon 
the  appearance  and  direct  meddling  in  these  waters  and  on  this 
coast  by  a foreign  flag,  and  especially  the  American,  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  apply  the  spirit  of  Article  15  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  . . . .”149  Considering  this  report  and  the  ad- 
vantages the  Americans  had  in  Atjeh,  Elout  asked  for  permission 
to  go  to  Penang  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  British  and  to 
get  a treaty  with  the  Sultan,  for  which  he  might  need  some  “im- 
plements of  war  to  regulate  the  affair  . . . .”150 

The  news  of  the  visit  of  the  frigate  Potomac  reached  Elout 
more  quickly  than  that  of  the  looting  of  the  Friendship.  But  it 

146.  Ibid. 

147.  Foreign  Office  to  the  King,  Nov.  15,  1831,  No.  1 in  Buiten.  Zaken, 
Vol.  885,  Nov.  15,  1831,  No.  1;  State  Secretary  to  Foreign  Office,  Nov. 
19,  1831,  No.  49  in  Buiten  Zaken,  DCCCLXXXVI,  Nov.  27,  1831,  No. 
10;  and  Colonies  to  Batavia,  Dec.  17,  1831,  No.  25  in  Kolonien,  Dec.  17, 

1831,  No.  25. 

148.  Elout  to  Batavia,  Aug.  6,  1831,  No.  6/261  cited  in  Kolonien, 
Aug.  15,  1832,  No.  45. 

149.  Michiels  to  Elout,  Feb.  6,  1832,  p.  80,  in  Kolonien,  Aug.  15, 

1832,  No.  45;  also  printed  in  Kielstra,  “Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1826-32,” 
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150.  Elout  to  Batavia,  March  6,  1832,  Litt.  C in  Kolonien,  Aug.  15, 
1832,  No.  45;  quoted  in  Kielstra,  “Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1826-32,”  pp. 
327-329. 
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was  still  over  a month  after  the  event.151  When  Elout’s  report 
reached  The  Hague  in  August,  1832,  the  whole  Dutch  policy 
toward  Atjeh  came  up  for  reconsideration.  The  Minister  of  Colo- 
nies reported  to  King  William  that  the  Dutch  could  hardly  prevent 
other  governments  from  getting  reparation  for  mistreatment  of 
their  nationals  in  Atjehnese  harbors.  As  soon  as  the  Indies  govern- 
ment had  conquered  the  Padris  they  hoped  to  inspire  a little  more 
Atjehnese  respect  for  the  Dutch  flag.  This  might  be  done  by  send- 
ing periodic  expeditions  to  punish  any  robberies  except  that  this 
would  be  helping  all  the  foreigners  without  getting  any  revenues 
for  it.152  When  the  King  asked  the  advice  of  Foreign  Minister 
Van  Soelen,  he  replied  that  he  would  “leave  it  to  time  and  the 
eventual  attempts  of  the  Netherlands  government  of  India  to 
bring  the  relations  with  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Atchin  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra  on  a basis  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  . . . .”153 
This  was  agreed  to  by  King  William,  and  the  Governor-General 
was  instructed  to  try  again  to  get  a treaty  with  Atjeh.154  This 
effort  failed,  as  the  others  had,  largely  due  to  preoccupation  of 
Dutch  military  forces  with  the  Padris. 

Thus,  the  impact  of  Kuala  Batu  on  the  Dutch  was  manifold. 
First,  the  taking  of  the  Friendship  gave  the  Dutch  an  example  of 
Atjehnese  “ piracy”  which  they  cite  to  this  day,  without  ever  exam- 
ining its  origins.  To  many  it  was  an  example  of  Eastern  barbarism 
which  justified  Western  barbarities  and  conquest.  It  wounded  the 
pride  of  Dutch  contemporaries  to  think  that  the  Americans  could 
send  a warship  halfway  round  the  world  when  they  themselves 
were  impotent.  This  set  another  precedent  for  the  use  of  force  and 
justified  the  Dutch  conclusion  that  force  was  the  only  solution. 
It  roused  their  fears  of  a British  appeal  for  enforcement  of  the 

151.  Elout’s  report,  March  10,  1832,  No.  1/137  in  Kolonien,  Aug.  15, 
1832,  No.  45. 
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demonstration  of  force;  an  Englishman,  G.  W.  Earl  wrote  his  approbation 
in  1837  in  The  Eastern  Seas  (London,  1837),  pp.  387,  426,  427m  and 
suggested  that  his  government  follow  a similar  course. 

154.  State  Secretary  to  Colonies,  Aug.  26,  1832,  No.  87,  and  Colonies 
to  Batavia,  Aug.  29,  1832,  No.  23/281,  in  Kolonien,  Aug.  29,  1832,  No. 
23/281. 
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treaty,  although  the  British  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  Dutch 
could  not  be  expected  to  enforce  such  terms. 

The  first  American  diplomatic  representative  in  the  Far  East, 
Edmund  Roberts,  frankly  admitted  that  events  in  Sumatra  were 
the  major  factor  which  made  his  mission  possible.155  Not  only  was 
the  punishment  of  the  Kuala  Batu  ‘piracy”  the  primary  objective 
of  the  expedition  with  which  he  went,  but  Sumatra  was  the  first 
land  in  Asia  which  he  visited.156 

The  United  States  had  had  official  representatives  in  the  Indies 
since  the  visit  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw  in  1787.  The  first  regularly 
established  consulate  in  the  area  was  at  Batavia  (1818),  which 
presumably  had  jurisdiction  over  Sumatra.  Actually  Batavia  had 
little  to  do  with  Sumatra  since  the  post  was  too  far  from  the 
Pepper  Coast  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  commerce  and  seamen. 
The  first  mention  of  Sumatra  in  the  State  Department  files  was 
a report  of  1819  about  the  rebellion  against  the  Dutch  in  South 
Sumatra.157  The  first  American  commercial  report  about  Sumatra 
followed  in  1820,  when  the  consul  at  Batavia  reported  the  open- 
ing of  Padang  to  American  trade.158 

It  was  not  until  1826  that  the  consul  at  Batavia  showed  any 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  Pepper  Coast  where  his  com- 
patriots had  been  trading  for  a generation.159  Consul  John  Shilla- 
ber’s  “discovery”  was  linked  with  a suggestion  that  “the  gov1  of 
the  U-States  would  authorize  me  to  make  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  the  independent  soverigns  of  those  eastern 
regions  . . .”160  He  did  not  specify  any  of  the  sovereigns  he  had 
in  mind,  but  he  went  on  in  the  dispatch  to  mention  the  Sultan 
of  Atjeh.  Actually,  Shillabers  first  mention  of  such  treaties  in 
1825  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
to  suppress  native  rebellions  in  the  Indies.  In  suggesting  that  a 
warship  be  sent  with  a commission  for  negotiation  of  treaties  he 

155.  Roberts,  Embassy , p.  5. 

156.  It  is  a common  misconception  that  a primary  objective  of  his  mis- 
sion was  Japan.  This  was  not  an  object  until  his  second  embassy.  On  both 
missions  his  primary  objective  was  Muscat,  and  the  next  was  Siam.  Suma- 
tra might  be  called  the  excuse  and  the  means,  for  it  provided  him  with 
transportation  both  times. 

157.  Batavia  to  Washington,  July  27,  1819,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Con- 
sular Letters , Batavia  (hereafter  cited  as  Batavia ),  I. 

158.  Batavia  to  Washington,  Sept.  15,  1819,  Batavia,  I. 

159.  Batavia  to  Washington,  Feb.  27,  1826,  Batavia,  I,  3. 

160.  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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said  that  the  visit  would  be  beneficial  “should  the  natives  get  the 
ascendency  in  many  of  the  Dutch  possessions — which  is  an  event 
that  appears  likely  to  take  place  ere  long  . . . .”161  Thus,  the 
genesis  of  the  first  diplomatic  relations  in  Southeast  Asia  may  be 
traced  partially  to  events  in  Sumatra. 

Nothing  was  done  about  Shillaber’s  treaty  suggestions,  and 
when  Shillaber  went  home  in  1829  he  urged  the  same  idea,  men- 
tioning Siam,  Cochin  “etc.”162  In  1831,  Shillaber  nearly  obtained 
approval  of  his  idea.  A high  official  in  the  Department  of  State, 
probably  Secretary  of  State  Van  Buren,  mentioned  his  ideas  to 
President  Jackson  and  wrote  on  his  report  “that  if  the  President 
should  decide  to  adopt  his  suggestions  a commission  will  be  sent 
to  him  . . . .”163  He  was  to  submit  details  of  the  countries  in 
which  he  was  interested. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  a merchant  of  New  Hampshire, 
Edmund  Roberts,  who  had  traded  with  Africa  and  Asia,  had  the 
same  idea  of  “effecting  treaties  with  some  of  the  native  powers 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean”  and  wrote  about  it  to  his  Senator, 
Levi  Woodbury.164  Shillaber  lost  out  when  Van  Buren  was  re- 
placed as  Secretary  of  State  by  Edward  Livingston  and  Senator 
Woodbury  became  Secretary  of  Navy.165  Hearing  in  July,  1831, 
that  the  Potomac  would  be  sent  to  Sumatra,  Roberts  apparently 
saw  his  chance  for  a free  ride  and  persuaded  Woodbury  to  suggest 
to  Livingston  that  Roberts  be  appointed  “confidential  agent  to 
the  Indian  Seas.”166  Livingston  informed  Woodbury  in  January  3, 
1832,  that  President  Jackson  approved  of  the  appointment,  and 
Shillaber  was  forgotten.  On  January  27,  1832,  Roberts  was  in- 
formed that  the  President  had  named  him  “his  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  means  of  extend- 

161.  Shillaber  to  Dept,  of  State,  Sept.  18,  1825,  Batavia , I,  3. 

162.  Shillaber  to  Dept,  from  New  York,  Oct.  21,  1829,  Batavia , I. 

163.  Undated  endorsements  on  despatch  of  Dec.  10,  1830,  Batavia,  I. 

164.  “Introductory  Remarks,”  Edmund  Roberts  Collection,  Manuscript 
Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Papers,  IV;  Roberts,  Embassy,  p.  5. 

165.  Van  Buren  resigned  April  11,  1831,  but  served  until  May  23. 

166.  Livingston  to  Woodbury,  Jan.  3,  1832,  I,  p.  73,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
State,  Special  Missions,  Foreign  Affairs  Group,  National  Archives,  Wash- 
ington. The  decision  was  actually  taken  in  Dec.  1831,  Roberts  to  Wood- 
bury, Dec.  20,  1831,  in  Roberts,  Papers,  I. 
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ing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  Commercial  arrange- 
ment with  the  Powers  whose  dominions  border  on  those  seas.”167 
Although  Sumatra  was  not  mentioned  in  Robert’s  initial  instruc- 
tions, Livingston  soon  spelled  out  American  interests  there: 

Inquire  particularly,  when  you  arrive  in  the  Indian  Seas 
what  effect  the  events  at  Qualo  Battoo,  in  Sumatra,  have 
had  on  the  disposition  of  the  native  powers  with  respect  to 
us  ...  . 

Perhaps  a treaty  with  the  King  of  Acheen  would  give 
greater  security  to  our  trade  with  the  different  rajahs  of  Su- 
matra, and  tend  to  protect  us,  in  those  seas  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  piratical  Malays.  Should  you  find  this  to  be 
the  case,  you  may  fill  up  the  direction  of  one  of  the  powers 
you  now  have,  with  his  name  and  title,  and  present  it  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  him. 

Take  it  however,  as  a general  instruction,  not  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a treaty  with  any  of  these  independent  Rajahs  or 
persons,  who  have  not  the  power  to  carry  their  stipulations 
into  effect,  and  a reputation  on  which  we  may  rely  for  their 
dispositions  to  do  so  ...  . 

Having  no  national  colonial  establishments,  and  our  poli- 
tical relations  with  the  European  powers  who  have  them  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  being  continually  liable  to  change,  it  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  secure  one  or  more  ports  in  the 
quarter  into  which  by  treaty  with  the  native  powers,  our 
ships  might  always  be  received  and  protected.  You  will, 
therefore,  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point,  and  secure 
such  an  asylum  if  possible.168 

The  Potomac  having  left  long  before  he  was  ready,  Roberts 
went  out  on  the  warship  Peacock , whose  commander,  Captain 
David  Geisinger,  was  specially  instructed  to  go  to  Sumatra  to  obtain 
redress  at  Kuala  Batu  if  the  Potomac  had  failed  to  do  so.169  They 
left  Boston  on  March  9,  1832. 

The  first  place  in  Asia  that  was  visited  by  Roberts  was  Sumatra. 
The  first  landfall  was  Enggano  Island  on  August  2 3 , and  five  days 

167.  Livingston  to  Roberts,  Jan.  27,  1832,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Missions,  I,  p.  73. 

168.  Livingston  to  Roberts,  June  22,  1833,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Missions,  I,  77-78.  Roberts  himself  suggested  a treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
Atjeh  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  5,  1832,  to  Livingston,  Roberts’  Papers,  I. 

169.  Woodbury  to  Comm.  George  W.  Rodgers,  Jan.  25,  1832,  Naval 
Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XX,  244-245. 
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later  they  anchored  at  Benkulen.170  Roberts  recorded  his  impres- 
sions of  Benkulen  and  of  Sumatran  aboriginal  languages  in  his 
Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts .m  Learning  that  the  Potomac  had 
been  to  Kuala  Batu  already,  Captain  Geisinger  was  pleased  to  be 
spared  that  “painful  duty”  of  chastizing  the  natives.  He  also  want- 
ed to  avoid  the  Sumatran  monsoon  and  needed  supplies,  so  he 
asked  Roberts  if  he  would  prefer  to  go  on  to  Manila.172  Roberts 
readily  agreed.173  Therefore  they  left  Benkulen  on  September  1, 
1832,  and  after  stops  at  several  islands  on  the  Sumatran  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  including  Krakatoa,  went  on  to  Java.174 

The  visit  to  the  Pepper  Coast  was  just  postponed,  for  Roberts 
and  Geisinger  intended  to  stop  there  in  1833  en  route  from  Siam 
to  Muscat.175  On  their  return  from  Siam,  they  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Riau  and  Gaspar,  which  Roberts  described.176  At  Batavia 
in  June,  1833,  they  met  the  United  States  Navy  schooner  Boxer 
which  had  gone  to  Benkulen  in  January,  1833,  and  also  learned 
from  the  Dutch  that  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  highly  satisfactory.”177  Geisinger  therefore  decided  a further 
visit  was  unnecessary,  particularly  since  he  was  again  low  on  sup- 
plies. The  Boxer's  report  of  the  lack  of  definite  authority  in  Atjeh 
apparently  influenced  Robert’s  decision  that  he  could  only  conclude 
an  ineffective  treaty178  Against  this  he  had  been  warned  in  the  in- 
structions above  quoted.179 

170.  Edmund  Roberts,  “Journal  of  a Voyage  in  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War 
Peacock,”  MS,  Roberts  Collection,  Library  of  Congress. 

1 7 1.  Roberts,  Embassy,  pp.  31-38,  407-419.  The  manuscript  of  this  is 
in  Box  4 of  the  Roberts  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Another 
description  in  Roberts  to  C.  and  S.  Roberts,  Sept.  10,  1832,  in  Roberts’ 
Papers,  I;  Roberts’  drawings  of  Benkulen  are  items  65602  and  65609  in 
V of  the  Papers. 

172.  Geisinger  to  Woodbury,  Oct.  6,  1832,  Naval  Records  Group,  Mas- 
ters Commandant , Oct.  1833,  No.  9,  and  Roberts,  Embassy,  p.  32. 

173.  Roberts,  Embassy,  p.  6. 

174.  Roberts,  Journal,  and  Embassy,  p.  32. 

175.  Geisinger  to  Washington,  Dec.  26,  1832,  Naval  Records  Group, 
Masters  Commandant,  Dec.  1832,  No.  32;  Roberts’  intention  to  visit  Atjeh 
is  also  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Forsyth,  Sept.  21,  1834,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
State,  Special  Agents,  1832,  Edmund  Roberts,  Foreign  Affairs  Group,  Na- 
tional Archives,  Washington  pp.  77,  82. 

176.  Roberts,  Embassy,  pp.  326-327. 

177.  Shields’  report  in  Geisinger  to  Woodbury,  July  6,  1833,  Naval 
Records  Group,  Masters  Commandant,  July-Dee.  1833,  No.  1V2,  p.  4;  Log 
of  the  Boxer  in  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives, 
Washington. 

178.  Shields’  report,  p.  5,  Naval  Records  Group,  Masters  Commandant. 

179.  Roberts  to  Livingston,  June  22,  1833,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Agents,  1832,  Edmund  Roberts,  p.  6. 
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How  much  this  decision  was  influenced  by  Dutch  advice  cal- 
culated to  prevent  an  American  alliance  with  their  traditional 
enemy  can  be  surmised  from  our  knowledge  of  Dutch  ambitions 
and  jealousies,  from  the  fact  that  Roberts’  final  decision  was  taken 
in  the  Dutch  capital  of  Batavia,  and  that  his  information  was 
based  solely  on  Dutch  sources. 

Roberts  did  not  leave  the  Indies  before  calling  to  the  attention 
of  Washington  “The  necessity  of  having  constantly,  not  less  than 
two  or  three  vessels  of  war  to  protect  our  immensely  valuable  com- 
merce on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  Java  and  China  Seas  . . . .”180 
Note  that  the  Pepper  Coast  gets  first  priority.  This  was  apparently 
a reflection  of  the  views  of  Consul  O.  M.  Roberts  in  Batavia  who 
also  convinced  Geisinger  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a naval 
base  in  the  East  Indies  due  to  the  “importance  of  American  inter- 
ests annually  passing  thro’  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  the  number 
of  vessels  frequenting  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra.”181  Although  he 
admitted  that  such  a base  would  hardly  prevent  all  piracy,  it 
would  have  a “beneficial  effect”  on  the  natives.  Such  a base  was 
not  established  until  1841,  but  the  Navy  made  it  a policy  to  send 
fairly  regularly  a squadron  to  the  Far  East  which  gave  particular 
attention  to  Sumatra. 

The  year  after  the  visit  of  the  Peacock  and  Boxer,  Woodbury 
ordered  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  (then  in  Chile) 
to  call  at  “Qualah  Batoo  on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  in  those  quarters  . . . .”  and  to  report 
on  the  treatment  of  American  traders.182  This  policy  of  sending 
warships  to  protect  the  pepper  trade  did  not  escape  comment  in 
the  American  press.  For  instance,  Niles'  Weekly  Register  sarcasti- 
cally commented  that  “the  button  factory  in  Connecticut  is  worth 
very  many  times  as  much  as  that  trade  . . . .”  This  opposition  was 
based  largely  on  the  argument  that  foreign  commerce  should  not 
be  protected  for  the  benefit  of  free  traders  in  preference  to  domes- 

180.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

1 8 1.  Geisinger  to  Woodbury,  July  28,  1833,  pp.  4,  5,  Naval  Records 
Group,  Masters  Commandant,  July-Dee.  1833,  No.  27;  O.  M.  Roberts  to 
Livingston,  Nov.  8,  1834,  Batavia,  I,  3. 

182.  Woodbury  to  Capt.  A.  Wadsworth,  March  31,  1834,  Naval  Records 
Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XX,  454. 

tic  industry.183  This  is  indicative  of  the  rising  political  strength  of 

183.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XLVII  (1835),  443. 
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manufacturing  interests  in  the  United  States.  However,  as  long  as 
the  maritime  influence  prevailed,  naval  visits  were  sent  to  Sumatra. 

Problems  of  Piracy,  1834-1837 

Twenty-four  vessels  were  sent  for  pepper  in  the  1834  season. 
Only  fourteen  were  able  to  get  loads,  so  the  rest  went  on  to  Pen- 
ang. Several  filled  at  Riau.  Most  of  this  pepper  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  early  vessels  made  good  profits.  Newcom- 
ers like  William  Boardman  made  a paltry  100  per  cent.184  Both  of 
Joseph  Peabody’s  vessels  declared  cargoes  at  $125,000  or  more, 
which  was  600  per  cent  profit  on  the  Francis’  investment  of 
$2 4, 000. 185  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Francis’  fourteenth  voyage  to  Sumatra. 

Very  few  vessels  went  to  Padang  for  coffee  in  1834.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  Dutch  imposing  a twenty  per  cent  “territorial” 
tax  in  addition  to  a 5.25  guilder  export  duty,  which  encouraged 
natives  to  smuggle  coffee  to  free  ports  like  Singapore.186  At  least 
one  American  captain  discovered  a way  of  avoiding  part  of  these 
taxes.  By  declaring  less  coffee  at  Padang  than  he  actually  exported, 
Captain  Coffin  of  the  ship  Monsoon  paid  a smaller  export  duty 
than  that  refunded  to  him  on  arrival  in  Rotterdam.187 

Another  attempted  piracy  was  made  on  the  Pepper  Coast  in 
1834,  this  time  on  the  Bark  Derby  of  Salem.188  There  was  no  re- 
corded attempted  piracy  in  1835;  in  fact  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh 
made  a very  successful  effort  at  its  suppression  at  Susu  in  that 
year.189 

In  1835  the  United  States  government  reaffirmed  its  intention 
of  protecting  commerce  against  piracy.  In  that  year  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Dickerson  ordered  Captain  E.  P.  Kennedy  to  take  charge 
of  a squadron  consisting  of  the  Peacock  and  Enterprise  “to  cruise 

184.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Bos- 
ton, 1921),  p.  290. 

185.  Consular  Return  for  1834,  Marseilles,  III,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State, 
National  Archives. 

186.  Batavia  to  Washington,  April  26,  1834,  Batavia,  I. 

187.  Kolonien,  file  Sept.  16,  No.  8,  Baud’s  Letter,  No.  274,  April  29, 
1834. 

188.  Phillips,  Pepper,  pp.  103-106. 

189.  Log  of  the  Malay,  Feb.  7-18,  1835,  1834M,  Essex  Institute. 
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in  the  East  Indies  and  along  the  Coast  of  Asia.”190  Kennedy  was 
specifically  instructed  “to  proceed  to  the  Island  of  Sumatra  visit- 
ing Acheen,  Quallah  Batoo  and  such  other  places  as  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce  may  require  making  such  a display  of  the 
force  under  your  command  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  give  con- 
fidence to  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful 
trade.”191  The  expedition,  with  Edmund  Roberts  aboard,  actually 
sailed  from  Colombo  for  the  Pepper  Coast  in  December,  1835, 
but  was  prevented  from  making  the  visit  by  contrary  winds  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  illness  contracted  by  the  crew  in  India,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  pepper  ships  would  not  have  arrived  yet.192 

Just  when  the  most  influential  English  language  paper  in  the 
Far  East,  the  Chinese  Repository , was  beginning  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  American  protection  of  commerce  “since  the 
bloody  affair  of  Quallah  Batoo,”193  the  U.S.S.  Vincennes  finally 
arrived  under  Woodbury’s  orders  of  1834.  Its  commander,  Mas- 
ter Commandant  J.  H.  Aulick,  took  the  Vincennes  to  Kuala  Batu 
on  February  15,  1836. 194  Calling  on  the  Rajah,  Aulick  explained 
that  he  had  merely  dropped  by  on  a friendly  visit  to  make  sure 
American  traders  were  well  treated.  After  a very  hospitable  re- 
ception, Aulick  gave  the  Rajah  a letter  of  friendship  which  he 
asked  for.  Aulick  departed  on  February  18,  1836,  confident  that 
trade  was  normal  and  relatively  safe.  This  visit,  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first*  pepper  vessel  (Balestier’s  Grand  Turk ) seems 
to  have  had  a good  effect  on  security,  for  no  attempted  piracies 
were  reported  in  1836. 

However,  Americans  were  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  im- 
proved security  because  of  a recession  at  home.  Owners  were  able 

190.  Jan.  26,  1835,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XXI,  421; 
W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  Narrative  of  a Voyage  Round  the  World  (Lon- 
don, 1838)  pp.  348-409. 

1 91.  April  2,  1835,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XXI,  507- 
508.  Roberts  was  informed  of  these  orders,  for  a copy  appears  in  his 
Papers,  III. 

192.  E.  Roberts  to  Forsyth,  Oct.  23,  1835,  p.  A7,  E.  Roberts  to  W.  M. 
Price,  Jan.  24,  1836,  in  Edmund  Roberts,  Papers,  IV,  2,  Kennedy’s  des- 
patches No.  4,  5,  and  6,  Naval  Records  Group,  Captain's  Letters,  Dec., 
1835,  No.  1,  42  & Jan.,  1836,  No.  6. 

193.  Stevens  in  Chinese  Repository,  IV  (1836),  522-523. 

194.  Aulick  to  Washington,  Jan.  1,  1836,  and  June  6,  1836,  in  Naval 
Records  Group,  Masters  Commandant,  Jan-June,  1836,  Nos.  5,  54;  also 
Log  Book  Vincennes,  VIII,  Naval  Records  Group. 
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to  send  out  only  half  the  number  of  vessels  in  late  1835  due  to  a 
great  scarcity  of  silver  specie.195  This  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  surplus  of  former  occasions  because  of  the  declining 
of  production  of  the  southern  ports,  and  because  so  few  Americans 
had  loaded  in  1835.  However,  fewer  vessels  on  the  coast  brought 
the  price  down  slightly. 

In  1837  more  vessels  went  out  for  pepper,  but  the  continuing 
decline  of  production  resulted  in  several  leaving  empty  or  partially 
full.  Two  vessels  stopped  at  the  Pidir  Coast  for  betel  nut  which 
they  carried  to  China  at  a good  profit.  Balestier’s  Grand  Turk 
made  nearly  300  per  cent  profit  by  selling  $30,000  worth  of 
betel  for  $110,000  in  Chinese  tea.196  There  were  no  attempted 
piracies  in  1837  but  one  was  apparently  contemplated.  One  Amer- 
ican master  was  asked  if  he  would  object  to  the  seizure  of  a rival 
vessel,  the  Alciope  of  Newburyport.  Its  Captain,  Francis  A. 
Thompson,  whose  cruelty  has  been  made  famous  by  Dana’s  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast , had  made  himself  unpopular  by  firing 
broadsides  into  Sumatran  towns  when  he  did  not  get  his  way. 
After  having  a “Jerry  Toolis”  whipped,  Thompson  was  put  in 
prison  for  a week.  He  died  shortly  after  his  release,  probably  of 
dysentery  or  malaria.197  While  most  of  the  American  masters  be- 
haved well  and  got  along  well  with  the  natives,  some  seemed  to 
be  inviting  disaster. 

Conclusions 

In  the  era  between  1824  and  1837  American  interests  in 
Sumatra  broadened  considerably.  They  expanded  from  the  field  of 
trade  of  previous  years  into  the  missionary,  political,  and  military 
spheres.  These  new  interests  were  in  varying  degrees  the  result 
of  a spectacular  “piracy”  practiced  against  the  pepper  vessel 
Friendship  in  1831. 

That  was  one  of  the  two  major  tragedies  the  Americans  suffered 
in  their  relations  with  Sumatra  between  1831  and  1834.  The 
other  was  the  tragic  murder  of  the  first  American  missionaries, 
with  probable  Dutch  collusion. 

195.  Putnam  to  Eagleston,  April  29,  1836,  in  Eagleston,  Memoirs,  IV; 
Log  of  the  William  & Henry  in  Beverly  Historical  Society’s  Journal  of  the 
Brig  “ Hope ”,  March  25,  1836. 

196.  Farrington  Letter  Book,  p.  16,  in  Peabody  Museum,  Salem;  St. 
Helena  Despatches  in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State  Archives,  No.  95,  July  18,  1838. 

197.  G.  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men  (New  York,  1937),  pp.  237-238. 
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The  Friendship  affair  was  the  first  instance  of  hostility  of  At- 
jehnese  against  Americans  in  all  of  the  years  of  contact  since 
1784.  Basically  the  incident  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a de- 
pression which  increased  cheating,  desperation  for  opium,  and 
resort  to  crime. 

The  American  response  to  the  “piracy”  was  remarkable — the 
United  States  government  sent  marines  halfway  around  the  world 
and  severely  chastized  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike.  As  might  be 
expected,  such  a policy  did  not  have  a salutary  effect,  and  in- 
security increased.  Nevertheless,  the  affair  had  some  important 
results.  Among  them  were  the  removal  of  the  aura  of  secrecy 
about  the  pepper  trade,  the  stimulation  of  Dutch  interest  in  it, 
the  first  American  diplomatic  mission  in  the  Far  East,  and  regular 
American  naval  visits. 
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By  Douglas  S.  Byers 

One  spring  day  in  1951  Bill  Eldridge  came  to  the  Peabody 
Foundation  in  Andover  with  some  arrow  points  and  other  imple- 
ments that  he  and  his  friend  Joe  Vaccaro  had  collected  not  far 
from  Ipswich.  As  my  colleague  Fred  Johnson  looked  them  over 
he  was  surprised  to  find  some  pieces  that  looked  quite  different 
from  the  usual  run  of  material  from  eastern  Massachusetts.  One, 
in  particular,  caught  his  eye;  it  was  a point  about  two  and  a half 
inches  long  shaped  like  a gothic  arch.  Not  only  was  it  made  from 
stone  of  a kind  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  but  its  entire 
form  differed  from  that  of  points  usually  found  in  New  England. 
Its  base  was  concave,  a’nd  from  it,  on  either  face  of  the  point, 
a long  thin  chip  led  towards  the  tip.  Here  was  a fluted  point! 

Fluted  points  immediately  conjure  up  before  the  eyes  of  an 
archaeologist  pictures  of  men  hunting  mammoths,  mastodons,  or 
giant  bison — creatures  long  since  extinct.  Fluted  points  have  been 
found  among  bones  of  such  creatures  throughout  the  Plains  states 
and  the  Southwest,  but  nobody  has  yet  made  such  a find  in  the 
east.  It  is  true  that  fluted  points,  and  points  with  bases  thinned  in 
a manner  reminiscent  of  fluting  have  been  found  widely  scattered 
in  states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Most  of  these  have  been  picked  up 
on  the  surface  of  fields.  Here  was  one  that  had  been  exposed  by  a 
bulldozer!  Along  with  the  fluted  point  there  were  thin  flakes  of 
chert  that  had  been  delicately  chipped  from  one  face  to  form  a 
sharp  graving  point,  other  chips  that  were  retouched  from  one  face 
to  form  a sharp  knife-like  edge,  and  a stone  knife  that  showed  un- 
mistakable frost  spalls  from  one  surface.  Similar  gravers  and  re- 
touched flakes,  along  with  fluted  points,  were  found  in  Colorado 
at  a camp  of  hunters  of  extinct  bison.  It  began  to  look  as  if  there 
might  be  something  worthwhile  at  Ipswich. 

For  years  we  had  known  Bill  Eldridge  as  a collector  of  Indian 
relics  and  an  amateur  archaeologist.  He  had  combed  fields  in  his 
spare  time,  and  had  come  to  know  the  locations  on  the  North 
Shore  where  such  things  were  to  be  found.  Although  one  other 
fluted  point  had  been  found  at  the  same  place  years  before,  Bill 
knew  this  particular  field  as  a spot  where  arrowpoints,  perhaps 
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a stone  gouge  or  an  occasional  plummet,  fragments  of  rather  coarse 
pottery,  and  other  artifacts  could  be  picked  up.  These  were  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  that  Bill  spread  before  our  incredulous 
eyes  that  day.  They  spoke  of  Indians  of  what  archaeologists  call 
a late  Archaic  stage  of  culture — a time  when  they  hunted  and 
fished,  and  collected  every  edible  thing  that  grew,  but  when  they 
as  yet  knew  nothing  of  farming.  Indians  lived  in  this  way  in  New 
England  well  into  the  first  millennium  of  the  Christian  era. 

When  we  later  went  down  winding  Paradise  Road  to  visit  the 
site,  we  saw  nothing  to  encourage  a belief  that  much  lay  under 
ground.  Bill  had  been  joined  by  Joe  Vaccaro  and  his  brothers, 
Tony,  Frank,  and  Nick,  and  by  Tony  Orsini.  They  had  opened 
a number  of  pits  in  the  abandoned  farm  that  was  being  stripped 
of  loam  as  operations  of  a gravel  company  were  extended.  Pieces 
of  TD  pipes,  bricks,  and  fragments  of  earthenware  dishes  that 
were  included  in  Bilks  collection  probably  came  once  from  the 
crumbling  old  stand  of  farm  buildings  at  the  east  end  of  the  field. 
It  was  from  one  of  the  heaps  of  loam  pushed  up  by  the  bulldozer 
that  Joe  had  taken  the  first  fluted  point.  Another  one  had  recently 
been  found  in  one  of  the  pits,  and  the  spot,  close  to  twenty  inches 
below  the  surface,  had  been  marked  for  our  observation. 

To  our  disappointment,  we  found  no  sign  of  a buried  soil — 
no  darker  streak  in  the  sand  below  the  loam  and  turf,  to  mark  a 
surface  on  which  the  makers  of  the  fluted  points  could  have  lived. 
We  made  tests  of  our  own;  we  probed  the  walls  of  the  pits,  and 
still  found  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  more  would  be 
found  so  deep  beneath  the  loam.  At  any  site  in  the  west  where 
such  finds  had  been  made,  there  always  seemed  to  be  either  traces 
of  a buried  land  surface  camp  refuse  and  rubbish  trodden  into 
a surface  on  which  people  had  lived  or  bones  of  animals  which 
had  been  killed.  No  such  signs  appeared  in  these  pits,  and  so  we 
gave  it  as  our  considered  opinion  that  although  they  might  have 
luck  enough  to  find  one  or  two  more  things,  we  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  had  ever  been  any  consistent  occupation  of  the 
area  by  people  who  made  fluted  points.  Never  did  words  return 
to  haunt  so  thoroughly! 

The  field  in  which  they  made  their  find  lies  east  of  the  Old 
Bay  Road,  just  off  Paradise  Road.  This  road  follows  the  top  of 
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a broad  sandy  ridge  past  an  abandoned  farm  at  a narrow  spot  on 
the  ridge,  and  then  across  an  eastward  extension  where  cellarholes, 
lonely  elms,  and  a few  lilacs  marked  a farm  long  since  abandoned. 
Beyond,  the  road  leads  down  the  bank  and  out  onto  the  salt 
marsh  between  Muddy  Run  and  Bull  Brook.  Bull  Brook  has  given 
its  name  to  the  site,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fluted  points  and 
associated  complex  of  tools. 

A gravel  company  set  up  its  washer  near  the  farm  barn,  and 
power  shovels  were  already  gnawing  into  the  fields.  As  gravel 
workings  have  exposed  banks,  they  have  exposed  sand  that  is  laid 
down  in  a series  of  over-lapping  and  cross-bedded  deposits  such 
as  one  finds  in  the  bed  of  a stream.  The  gravel  and  sand  were 
carried  by  a stream  which  flowed  from  a melting  glacier  and 
probably  discharged  eastward  into  a lake,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  set  of  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.  A large  block  of  ice  which 
covered  Jewett  Hill  and  the  rough  land  and  marsh  to  the  east  did 
not  melt  away  until  after  this  phase  of  the  history  of  glacial  Bull 
Brook  was  over,  for  no  traces  of  the  ancient  delta  are  found  to  the 
north  of  the  brook  and  the  steep  north  slope  of  the  terrace  prob- 
ably represents  an  edge  that  was  supported  by  ice.  The  lake  must 
have  been  held  in  by  ice  which  melted  away,  for  to  the  east  lie 
only  isolated  hills  and  these  could  not  have  held  the  water  forty 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  After  the  glacier  melted 
away,  water  in  low  spots  to  the  westward  found  its  way  either 
into  the  Ipswich  River  by  Gravelly  Brook,  or  around  the  end  of 
Turkey  Hill  to  form  the  present  Bull  Brook.  Sand  and  gravel  from 
the  glacial  drainage  remained  as  a sandy  terrace,  standing  forty 
feet  above  the  present  salt  marsh.  The  sea  was  lower  then,  and 
the  beach  lay  well  east  of  Plum  Island.  The  marsh  was  probably 
a fresh  meadow. 

Just  after  the  glacier  melted  away,  the  climate  of  Ipswich  was 
probably  very  cold  and  windy.  Damp  ground  must  have  been  per- 
manently frozen  to  great  depths.  Each  summer,  frost  melted  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ground  and  the  process  of  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing mixed  this  melting  zone.  How  long  ago  this  occurred,  and  how 
long  the  process  lasted,  cannot  now  be  said.  The  glacier  may  have 
left  Ipswich  twenty  thousand  years  ago,  but  glacial  geology  in 
New  England  is  so  confused  and  so  complex  that  substages  of  the 
Wisconsin  glaciation  have  not  yet  been  unraveled.  Forests  may 
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have  been  established  fifteen  thousand  years  ago  in  favorable  loca- 
tions, but  is  quite  likely  that  such  a well-drained  place  as  the  Bull 
Brook  terrace  supported  only  a sparse  growth  of  low  brush  or 
grasses.  Any  other  ground  cover  would  have  formed  a soil.  As  the 
only  soil  that  lies  on  the  sands  is  the  modern  one,  we  can  only 
guess  that  when  people  first  came  to  live  there,  the  somewhat 
rolling  ground  was  probably  covered  with  sparse  grasses.  This 
cover  would  not  prevent  the  sand  from  blowing  back  and  forth, 
gradually  leveling  the  land  in  the  process,  and  burying  anything 
that  was  dropped  or  left  there.  Trees  probably  did  not  begin  to 
grow  until  drifting  sand  had  built  the  surface  up  fifteen  inches 
or  so  above  that  on  which  the  Bull  Brook  people  lived. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  we  later  discovered,  had  been  occu- 
pied at  one  time  or  other  by  the  people  who  made  fluted  points. 
But  this  we  did  not  find  out  until  four  years  had  passed.  We  had 
no  idea  of  the  size  of  the  site  when  we  made  that  pessimistic  pre- 
diction in  1951,  nor  did  we  properly  judge  the  enthusiasm  and 
endurance  of  the  men  to  whom  we  made  it.  As  we  surveyed  the 
fields  and  saw  no  real  clue  to  earlier  occupation,  we  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  trench  the  field, 
and  that  seemed  like  a sizable  sum  to  expend  without  greater  pros- 
pects of  success.  Probably  the  final  job  would  have  run  closer  to 
twenty  times  that  sum. 

We  visited  the  site  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  bulldozers  ate 
farther  and  farther  into  the  abandoned  fields,  we  saw  the  diggings 
of  Bill  Eldridge  and  the  Vaccaros  scatter  ahead  of  them.  We  spent 
several  weeks  in  all,  digging  carefully  controlled  trenches,  and 
although  we  took  careful  measurements  and  made  observations  of 
everything  there  was  to  observe,  we  ourselves  never  found  any 
implements  until  the  site  was  nearly  gone.  Our  friends  resorted  to 
the  site  in  every  spare  moment,  digging  until  darkness  put  an  end 
to  long  summer  afternoons,  spending  Sundays  and  holidays  there 
in  fair  weather  and  foul,  collecting  several  thousand  pieces  and 
close  to  a hundred  fluted  points  from  the  place  where  we  thought 
there  was  scant  chance  of  finding  anything!  Finally,  during  the 
last  year,  we  were  called  over  on  two  occasions,  and  were  able  to 
observe  and  make  careful  measurements  on  implements  which  we 
ourselves  dug  up.  This  is  about  the  only  controlled  information 
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regarding  the  site.  The  fields  have  now  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  gravel  pit,  and  most  of  the  terrace  has  become  a wasteland. 

After  visiting  the  gravel  pit,  digging  trenches  as  we  could,  and 
checking  the  holes  in  which  the  collectors  were  finding  things,  we 
formed  a picture  of  the  site  that  is  probably  a broader  one  than 
we  could  have  obtained  through  our  own  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
it  lacks  certain  precise  details  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
First  of  these  details  is  the  matter  of  the  depth  at  which  the  Bull 
Brook  complex  was  found,  and  the  relation  of  the  complex  to 
details  observable  in  the  deposits  that  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
terrace.  By  means  of  two  trenches  which  we  dug  at  the  invitation 
of  Bill  Eldridge  in  1954,  we  were  able  to  determine  that  the  im- 
plements occurred  within  a zone  that  lies  between  approximately 
twelve  and  twenty-six  inches  below  the  surface.  This  observation 
confirms  what  our  friends  had  told  us  about  the  depth  of  the 
objects  they  had  found.  Furthermore,  we  were  also  able  to  confirm 
their  statements  about  patches  of  pebbles  which  were  found  not 
far  below  the  tools,  and  the  scarcity  of  tools  among  or  below  the 
pebbles.  There  seems  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the  depth 
at  which  pebbles  are  found  and  the  depth  at  which  implements 
occur.  Some  of  the  pebbles  show  unmistakable  signs  of  sandblast- 
ing, a process  associated  with  strong  driving  winds.  Conditions 
like  this  prevailed  in  New  England  when  the  front  of  the  con- 
tinental glacier  was  not  very  far  away,  and  the  cold  winds  swept 
down  from  the  ice.  Evidently  this  process  had  come  to  an  end 
before  the  original  Bull  Brookers  made  their  camp  there. 

Above  the  level  of  the  Bull  Brook  complex  there  lay  six  to 
twelve  inches  of  sterile  sand  in  which  scarcely  a chip  or  fragment 
of  a tool  has  been  found.  This  marks  a rather  long  interval  when 
no  one  lived  there.  Some  six  inches  of  loam  had  formed  above  the 
sterile  sand,  and  in  this  lay  not  only  white  man’s  articles,  such  as 
china  and  TD  pipes,  but  also  implements  that  were  characteristic 
of  Indians  of  a late  Archaic  stage.  A reasonable  guess  would  place 
the  oldest  material  from  the  loam  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era — give  or  take  a half  a millennium.  Thus,  an  attempt 
to  date  the  Bull  Brook  complex  resolves  itself  into  an  attempt  to 
guess  how  long  it  took  to  pile  up  the  six  to  twelve  inches  of  sterile 
sand,  or  to  guess  how  long  ago  the  winds  ceased  to  blow  with 
sufficient  force  to  sandblast  the  pebbles.  A reasonable  guess  at  the 
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date  of  Bull  Brook  complex  might  lie  somewhere  between  6000 
and  10,000  B.C. 

One  other  aspect  in  which  we  lack  precise  data  is  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  finds  over  the  surface  of  the  kame.  The 
collectors  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  implements  were 
not  spread  evenly,  but  were  clumped  together  in  rather  small 
areas.  Within  these  “hot  spots”,  as  they  were  called,  there  were 
chips,  broken  implements,  and  all  types  of  tools  used  by  the  early 
Bull  Brookers.  Here  we  should  like  more  precise  data,  for  this 
sounds  as  if  the  material  remnants  were  concentrated  in  living 
areas,  representing  a house  of  some  variety,  or  a favored  work  area. 
Between  “hot  spots”  the  ground  was  devoid  of  anything  except  an 
occasional  stray  piece.  It  was  in  such  sterile  spots  that  everyone 
of  our  test  trenches  was  set,  prior  to  1954.  Bill  has  prepared  a 
rough  plan  of  the  site  which  shows  the  “hot  spots”  grouped  into 
a roughly  semicircular  arrangement,  suggesting  a camp  circle. 
Unfortunately,  the  sand  did  not  tread  into  “floors”  so  that  there 
is  no  telling  whether  the  spots  were  all  occupied  at  once,  or  wheth- 
re  they  were  occupied  in  succession.  It  seems  most  likely  that  they 
are  traceable  to  a series  of  occupations,  for  to  have  them  simul- 
taneously occupied  would  bring  together  more  people  than  ordi- 
narily assemble  among  contemporary  hunting  peoples  except  in 
times  of  great  abundance  of  food.  When  a number  of  large  ani- 
mals such  as  bison  may  be  killed,  or  when  flocks  of  migratory  birds 
are  taken  in  large  numbers,  then  hunting  peoples  congregate.  We 
have  no  bones  from  Bull  Brook  to  tell  us  what  these  people  ate, 
and  without  such  information  we  are  unable  to  say  just  what  prey 
the  hunters  sought. 

Finally,  we  have  no  very  trustworthy  information  about  fires. 
There  are  reports  of  burned  and  blackened  areas  that  have  been 
described  as  fire  pits.  I myself  have  seen  only  one  burned  area, 
and  that  I felt  to  be  the  remains  of  a stump  that  had  burned  out 
in  a forest  fire;  fingers  of  charcoal  led  out  from  a central  area,  as 
roots  do  from  a stump.  Some  burned  areas  may  have  been  actual 
firepits,  but  firepits  that  were  the  work  of  later  Indians.  Aside  from 
these  few  burned  areas  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  early 
people  had  any  fire.  They  could  have  built  fires  of  brush  or  grass 
as  many  primitive  people  do  today.  Such  fires  cook  food  quickly 
and  leave  very  little  trace. 
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We  are  thus  left  with  very  little  information  about  the  habits 
of  the  first  families  of  Ipswich.  What  is  worse,  we  have  absolutely 
no  information  about  the  people  themselves.  No  sign  of  a burial, 
nor  one  scrap  of  human  bone  has  been  found.  It  seems  most  un- 
likely that  any  contemporary  skeletons  or  identifiable  pieces  of 
animal  bone  will  ever  be  found,  for  the  sands  of  New  England 
produce  a notoriously  acid  soil,  and  the  chances  of  finding  frag- 
ments of  bone  or  bone  implements  in  sandy  soil  are  known  to  be 
so  poor  as  to  be  negligible. 

As  a result,  the  stone  implements  are  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  trace  the  cultural  connections  of  the  Bull  Brook  people. 

The  immediate  and  most  striking  fact  about  them  is  that  they 
are  made  from  kinds  of  stone  that  were  never  used  by  the  later 
Indians  of  Essex  County.  The  stones  have  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily identified  by  a mineralogist,  but  they  appear  to  be  either 
varieties  of  chert  or  chert-like  rocks  or  fine-grained  igneous  rocks. 
A local  source  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Some  flinty  rocks  of 
supposedly  allied  varieties  are  known  to  have  been  mined  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Others  appear  in 
the  Lake  Champlain  basin.  Still  other  rocks  that  are  similar  in 
appearance  occur  in  the  Aroostook  Lowland.  Although  it  is  amus- 
ing to  speculate,  it  is  probably  much  better  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  where  the  Indians  obtained  the  material  from  which  they 
made  their  tools. 

One  implement  in  the  inventory  has  been  recognized  as  a spe- 
cial form  ever  since  a projectile  of  the  same  general  shape  was 
found  among  the  fossilized  ribs  of  an  extinct  species  of  bison  near 
Folsom,  New  Mexico,  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Folsom  Point 
is  characterized  by  a lanceolate  shape  with  the  greatest  width  for- 
ward of  the  midpoint,  a slightly  contracting  after  end,  and  two 
“ears”,  often  needle-sharp,  on  either  side  of  a concave  base.  A broad 
shallow  flake  has  been  detached  from  either  face,  beginning  at  the 
base,  and  running  toward  the  tip,  producing  the  “fluted”  face  that 
qualifies  the  name.  Folsom  Fluted  Points  form  a separate  and 
distinct  category  of  fluted  points,  and  they  were  used  by  people 
who  hunted  bison  of  species  now  extinct.  Not  far  from  Lubbock, 
Texas,  Folsom  Fluted  Points  had  been  used  to  kill  bison.  This 
event  was  dated  by  analyzing  the  burned  bison  bone  for  its  con- 
tent of  radioactive  carbon.  The  result  showed  that  the  bison  was 


Fig.  i.  a,  b,  Clovis  Fluted  Points,  from  Bull  Brook,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  c,  Folsom  Fluted  Point,  from  Wisconsin,  for  compari- 
son. Other  tools  from  the  eastern  Clovis  complex,  all  from  Bull  Brook,  are  d,  blade,  retouched  to  make  fine  end  scraper, 
e,  drill,  f,  end  scraper  with  graver  spur  at  right  end  of  bit,  g,  gravers.  (Natural  size.) 
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killed  about  8000  B.C.  This  is  the  only  reliable  date  for  any  site 
at  which  Folsom  Fluted  Points  have  been  found.  For  a number 
of  reasons,  it  seem  to  be  approximately  correct. 

The  points  that  were  found  at  Bull  Brook  are  not  Folsom  Fluted 
Points.  They  belong  to  the  category  known  as  Clovis  Fluted  Points, 
so  called  because  they  were  first  identified  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  among  bones  of  an  extinct  elephant.  Since 
then,  many  finds  of  elephants  that  were  killed  with  Clovis  Fluted 
Points  have  been  made.  At  the  Blackwater  Draw,  between  Clovis 
and  Portales,  where  Clovis  Fluted  Points  were  first  identified  in 
association  with  elephant  remains,  they  occur  four  to  six  feet  be- 
low a stratum  in  which  Folsom  Fluted  Points  and  bison  remains 
have  been  found.  No  date  for  the  Clovis  Fluted  Points  has  yet 
been  obtained,  but  various  people  have  guessed  that  the  Clovis 
horizon  is  about  2000  years  older  than  the  Folsom,  which  would 
place  it  at  about  10,000  B.C.  in  round  numbers.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  too  long  a date  will  be  derived  from  charcoal  found  with 
bones  of  a Columbian  mammoth  near  Naco,  Arizona.  The  mam- 
moth was  killed  with  points  that  are  identical  in  every  detail  with 
those  found  at  Bull  Brook.  So  similar  are  the  points  that  Dr.  Emil 
Haury  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  who  supervised  the  archaeo- 
logical work,  has  told  me  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  Naco  Points  from  the  Bull  Brook  points  if  the  two  col- 
lections were  mixed  together. 

Superficially  the  Clovis  Fluted  Point  resembles  the  Folsom 
Fluted  Point.  In  most  instances  a flute  has  been  removed  from 
each  face.  It  also  is  lanceolate,  with  a concave  base.  There  the 
similarity  ceases.  Whereas  the  Folsom  Fluted  Point  is  a rather 
delicately  chipped  implement,  with  edges  trimmed  by  the  removal 
of  tiny  chips  no  more  than  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  the  Clovis 
Fluted  Point  is  a much  heavier,  coarser  projectile  trimmed  with 
much  bigger  chips.  The  flute  occupies  a large  part  of  the  area  of 
each  face  of  a Folsom  point,  while  it  may  remove  only  an  insigni- 
ficant part  of  one  or  both  faces  of  a Clovis  point.  In  general,  the 
sides  of  Clovis  points  are  parallel  from  base  to  approximately  the 
midpoint,  although  they  may  also  diverge.  Some  points  exhibit  a 
marked  constriction  just  above  the  base.  From  approximately  the 
midpoint  forward,  a Clovis  point  tapers  towards  the  tip,  while  the 
sides  of  a Folsom  point  approach  the  tip  in  a rather  sweeping 
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curve.  Clovis  points  have  never  been  found  with  the  needle-sharp 
ears  which  some  Folsom  forms  exhibit. 

It  is  possible  to  set  up  a series  of  rather  rigid  standards  in  this 
way  which  will  enable  a person  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
two  forms.  In  practice  it  is  a waste  of  time,  because  Clovis-like 
forms  have  been  found  at  some,  but  not  all,  Folsom  sites,  and  by 
selecting  implements  from  various  sites  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a smooth  transition  from  one  type  to  the  other.  It  seems  possible 
that  some  of  the  Clovis-like  forms  at  Folsom  sites  are  projectiles 
that  are  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  are  only  momentarily  in 
the  Clovis  form,  as  if  to  present  an  example  in  stone  of  the  theory 
of  recapitulation  which  was  once  so  firmly  adhered  to  by  evolu- 
tionists. 

Actually,  it  is  possible  to  see  rather  marked  differences  between 
the  forms  of  Folsom  Fluted  Points  found  at  different  sites.  The 
Lindenmeier  site,  in  Colorado,  produced  some  beautiful  examples 
of  the  longest  and  most  delicately  chipped  variants.  From  Lips- 
comb and  the  original  Folsom  site  came  rather  short,  stubby  forms, 
shaped  almost  like  a pumpkin  seed.  Some  forms  have  been  fluted 
by  the  detachment  of  more  than  one  flake  from  a side,  as  is  true 
of  some  Clovis  points,  while  the  flute  appears  to  have  been  de- 
tached from  others  by  a single  masterful  blow  directed  at  a small 
nipple  left  for  the  purpose  on  the  concave  edge  of  the  base.  The 
striking  fact  is  that  there  is  such  similarity. 

For  years  collectors  have  been  gathering  fluted  points  from 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Only  within  recent  years  has 
a sensible  attack  been  made  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  such 
forms  in  eastern  states.  By  such  cold-blooded  and  calculating 
methods  as  tabulating  the  provenience  of  fluted  points  by  coun- 
ties, the  Archaeological  Society  of  Virginia  was  able  to  discover 
a site  on  the  Williamson  Farm  in  Dinwiddie  County,  where  Clovis 
Fluted  Points  appeared.  Dr.  Ben  C.  McCary  has  investigated  the 
place,  and  secured  from  it  a collection  that  closely  parallels  that 
from  Bull  Brook.  By  the  same  approach  Mr.  Frank  Soday,  of  the 
Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology  was  led  to  the  Shoop  Site, 
near  Enterline,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  John  Witthoft,  now  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  has  des- 
cribed the  forms  found  at  the  Shoop  Site,  and  explained  in  minute 
detail  the  methods  by  which  the  several  classes  of  implements 
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were  made.  He  feels  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  differences 
between  the  technique  employed  at  the  Shoop  site,  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  Bull  Brookers.  I am  not  convinced  that  the  differ- 
ences are  so  fundamental.  Certainly  many  of  the  finished  forms 
exhibit  marked  similarities.  A number  of  other  sites  are  now  known 
in  eastern  states,  from  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  and  along 
the  Piedmont  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania  and  even  into  New 
England.  Here  again  regional  differences  in  form  can  be  observed; 
one  is  so  distinct  that  it  is  recognized  as  the  Cumberland  Fluted 
Point. 

One  great  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  sites  lies 
in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  western  site  except  the  Lindenmeier 
site  marks  a “kill” — a place  where  one  or  more  elephants  or  bison 
have  been  killed  and  butchered — whereas  most  of  the  eastern  sites 
(I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  location  of  stray  pieces)  mark  the  loca- 
tions of  camps  or  workshops  where  there  are  many  forms  of  tools 
in  addition  to  projectiles.  The  eastern  sites  thus  provide  a large 
inventory  of  forms. 

Archaeologists  think  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  they  speak  of  “drills”,  “scrapers”,  “gravers”,  and  so  forth. 
Such  names  are  based  on  similarities  to  tools  that  have  been  used 
in  modern  times  by  primitive  men,  or  on  the  use  to  which  a more 
sophisticated  man  thinks  he  could  put  a specific  form.  Thus  the 
term  “graver”  is  employed  to  designate  an  extremely  delicate  tool 
that  would  probably  be  broken  the  first  time  it  was  used  for 
engraving  bone,  but  which  may  quite  possibly  have  been  used  as 
an  awl  for  piercing  skins  that  were  to  be  sewed  together.  Admit- 
ting these  deficiencies  that  we  cannot  correct,  we  can  proceed  to 
describe  the  tools  which  were  used. 

First  of  all  a block  of  stone  was  prepared  for  use  by  striking 
irregularities  from  the  surface  and  leaving  a rather  flat  surface 
which  is  called  the  striking  platform.  When  the  block — now  called 
a core — has  been  dressed  to  shape,  long  prismatic  flakes  are  re- 
moved by  a sharp  blow  on  the  edge  of  the  striking  platform.  The 
resulting  flake,  called  a blade,  has  a flattish  surface  toward  the 
core,  and  may  have  somewhat  incurvate  sides,  something  like  a 
gable  roof  that  has  sagged  under  snow.  The  blade  is  the  primary 
form  which  can  be  modified  in  any  way  that  the  worker  sees  fit. 
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It  can  be  retouched  from  one  face,  producing  a uniface  imple- 
ment, or  it  can  be  retouched  from  both  faces  in  order  to  produce 
a bifaced  implement  such  as  a projectile.  Aside  from  projectiles, 
all  but  one  form  of  tool  in  the  eastern  Clovis  complex  are  uniface 
forms,  whereas  later  Indian  tools  are  predominantly  bifaced. 

Knife-life  forms  were  made  by  retouching  one  side  to  produce 
a very  fine  cutting  edge.  Side  scrapers  were  made  from  large  blades 
by  means  of  a steep  retouch  along  one  or  both  sides.  End  scrapers 
were  formed  by  trimming  a short,  broad  blade  to  a roughly  trape- 
zoidal shape  with  a steep  edge  at  one  end.  Needle-like  points  were 
produced  on  flakes  of  any  shape,  either  a single  point  on  a flake  or 
two,  three,  four  or  even  five  points,  to  form  what  we  call  gravers. 
Some  of  the  trapezoidal  scrapers  have  spurs  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  the  cutting  edge,  and  these  also  are  thought  to  have  been 
gravers.  Among  rather  specialized  forms  are  narrow  side-scrapers 
with  a rather  high  ridged  back,  and  bifaced  implements  that  are 
thought  to  have  been  drills,  with  cutting  edges  formed  at  one  end 
by  striking  off  two  chips  so  that  the  end  looks  not  unlike  the 
business  end  of  a modern  twist  drill. 

Now  the  remarkable  part  about  this  stone  industry  is  that  these 
forms  in  near-identity  are  repeated  from  Alabama  to  Ipswich,  and 
westward  as  far  as  the  Lindenmeier  site  in  Colorado.  Even  the 
specialized  forms  of  drills  and  narrow  side  scrapers  are  found. 
Some  tools  seem  to  have  been  local  inventions  that  were  used  at 
certain  sites  or  in  certain  districts,  but  there  are  not  many  of  these. 
Everywhere  the  tools  are  uniface  forms  based  on  blades.  Although 
the  complete  inventory  is  not  always  present  at  all  sites,  the  vast 
majority  of  forms  of  tools  is  repeated.  Such  similarity  argues  for 
close  cultural  connections  all  across  the  continent  eight  or  ten 
thousand  years  before  Christ. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  these  early  Americans  there 
has  come  a realization  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  first. 
Gone  is  the  picture  of  Folsom  Man  fending  off  ice  cakes  as  he 
crossed  Bering  Strait.  Instead,  it  now  becomes  clear  that  Folsom 
points  were  developed  from  Clovis  points.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Clovis  points  and  the  associated  complex  of  tools 
were  brought  from  Asia,  but  this  may  be  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  little-known  stretch  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Bering 
Strait.  An  expedition  that  will  take  the  field  this  summer  under 
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the  leadership  of  Dr.  Marie  Wormington  of  Denver,  and  Dr.  E. 
Mott  Davis,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  may  bring  new  light  on  the 
problem  when  they  examine  certain  bone  beds  in  northern  Alberta 
that  are  said  to  have  yielded  bones  of  extinct  animals  and  stone 
tools.  At  present  the  large  number  of  Clovis  Fluted  Points  and 
associated  forms  known  from  eastern  states — and  as  far  east  as 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick — in  comparison  with  the  rather  sparse 
discoveries  from  the  western  states  seems  to  argue  for  origin  of 
Clovis  Fluted  Points  in  the  southeastern  states.  This  numerical 
superiority  may  be  due  entirely  to  much  more  intimate  knowledge 
and  much  greater  exploitation  of  the  eastern  states.  We  are  as  yet 
in  no  position  to  speak  authoritatively. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  made.  We  think  that  Clovis 
Fluted  Points  in  the  east  may  be  ten  to  twelve  thousand  years  old. 
So  far  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  that  they  are,  and  that  their 
makers  did  not  survive  here  until  comparatively  recent  times — 
say  four  or  five  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Until  we  can  find 
something  that  will  enable  us  to  date  an  eastern  site  we  cannot 
be  sure  whether  these  early  hunters  developed  their  industry  in 
the  east  and  moved  west — beating  Horace  Greeley’s  advice  by 
a good  many  thousand  years — or  whether  they  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  states  by  people  who  could  no 
longer  stand  the  great  open  spaces  of  Texas  and  the  southwest. 


JOHN  WISE,  A CLASSICAL  CONTROVERSIALIST 
By  Richard  M.  Gummere 

John  wise  of  Ipswich,  whose  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused  and 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England  Churches , have 
been  increasingly  discussed  during  recent  years,1  has  without 
doubt  emerged  from  his  parochial  corner  into  greater  prominence 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  American  colonial  mind.  In  one  quarter 
he  has  been  heralded  as  a pioneer  planter  of  the  seed  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  another,  he  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a clarifier  of 
tangled  ecclesiastical  problems.  M.  C.  Tyler  long  ago  noted  his 
literary  quality:  “The  one  American  who,  upon  the  whole,  was 
the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  prose-writer  produced  in  this 
country  during  the  Colonial  time.”2  Some  historians  hold  that  he 
was  simply  an  echo  of  Samuel  Pufendorf,  the  European  inter- 
preter of  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  re-publication  of  these  two  works 
in  1772  indicates  to  some  that  they  aided  the  cause  of  the  rebell- 
ing colonists,  and  to  others  that  a local  church  controversy,  in 
which  leaders  like  John  and  Samuel  Adams  had  no  part,  was 
responsible  for  bringing  Wise  back  into  public  view.  The  mere 
variety  of  all  this  recent  discussion  is  a testimony  to  the  Ipswich 
parson's  vitality  and  versatility.  It  has  not  yet  been  made  clear, 
however,  with  what  effectiveness  he  applied  the  testimony  of 
Greco-Roman  writers  to  current  problems  of  church  and  state, 
as  vital  ingredients  of  his  message.  The  title  page  of  Wise's  best 
book  (published  in  1717)  indicates  this  interest  in  the  three  main 
elements  of  western  culture : the  Classics,  the  Common  Law,  and 
the  Bible:  “A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New  England 
Churches,  drawn  from  Antiquity,  the  Light  of  Nature,  the  Holy 
Scriptures.''  We  may  leave  to  others  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
criteria,  and  concentrate  on  the  classical  element  which  plays  such 
an  extensive  part  in  his  writings. 

1 . Besides  the  well-known  views  of  V.  L.  Parrington  and  Perry  Miller 

on  Wise’s  political  and  religious  significance,  the  reader  may  note  three 
recent  studies:  G.  A.  Cook,  John  Wise,  Early  American  Democrat  (New 
York,  1952),  (with  extensive  bibliography);  C.  Rossiter,  “John  Wise, 
Colonial  Democrat,”  New  England  Quarterly,  XXII  (1949),  3-32; 

P.  S.  McElroy,  “John  Wise,  Father  of  American  Independence”,  in  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXI,  (1945),  201-226. 

2.  M.  C.  Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  (N.  Y.,  1897),  II,  104. 
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A particular  reason  for  this  current  interest  in  Wise  is  his  real- 
ism, and  the  close  connection  between  his  actions  and  writings.  Hu- 
man, humorous,  athletic,  he  had  worked  his  way  through  Harvard 
(Class  of  1673),  and  never  feared  to  look  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bors’ problems  in  the  face.  Chaplain  in  two  wars,  frank  critic  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  policy,  defender  of  John  Proctor  and  his  wife 
at  the  Salem  witch  trials,  successful  resistant  of  the  Province  Tax, 
author  of  the  Amicus  Patriae  pamphlet  in  favor  of  easier  money, 
he  was,  like  Browning,  “ever  a fighter.”  His  two  main  publications, 
written  in  opposition  to  the  ministers  who  wished  to  “federalize” 
the  churches  of  New  England  into  a central  “consociation,”  are 
salted  down  with  forceful  humor — more  like  the  product  of  a 
first-class  modern  commentator  than  a lamp-smelling  exchange  of 
learned  dogmas.  He  tells  us  that  he  does  not  wish  to  “leap  into 
a chasm  with  the  noble  Curtius”  but  to  “step  into  the  gap  to  keep 
the  breach  till  better  hands  come  up  for  the  service.”3  His  classics 
are  not  used  for  window-dressing  or  elegant  illustration,  but  for 
work-a-day  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.  A new  project 
should  be  tested  by  the  answer  which  Cato  gave  on  such  occasions 
— Cui  Bono?*  He  even  has  recourse  to  curious  mixtures  of  Biblical 
and  Grecian  metaphors:  rather  than  imitate  the  federalizers  in 
church  affairs,  he  would  follow  the  example  of  Laocoon  and  not 
“open  the  walls  of  our  Sion  to  let  in  this  Trojan  Horse.”5 

Despite  all  this  controversy,  Wise’s  stormy  career  ended  in  an 
atmosphere  of  universal  respect.  Judge  Sewall,  who  may  be  de- 
fined as  “a  reasonable  conservative,”  gave  the  nod  to  Cotton 
Mather  when  the  latter  in  a sermon  referred  to  Wise’s  “Satanical 
Insult”  to  the  authorities;  but  we  note  many  friendly  references 
to  the  fighting  parson  whom  the  Judge  evidently  respected  and 

3.  Churches’  Quarrel  Espoused,  112.  The  edition  of  i860,  Boston,  is 
used  for  reference  throughout  this  article. 

4.  ihid.,  210.  See  Plutarch,  Cato  The  Younger,  Ch.  1:  “Cato  was  obedi- 
ent to  his  tutor — although  in  each  case  he  demanded  the  reason,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore.”  (B.  Perrin’s  trans.  in  Loeb 
Classical  Library). 

5.  ibid.,  218.  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  pre-Revolutionary  writings 
and  speeches  will  agree  that  this  Trojan  Horse  simile  probably  out-numbers 
any  other  classical  figure,  from  the  early  Puritans,  and  the  famous  Snare 
Broken  Sermon  of  Jonathan  Mayhew,  to  the  pamphlets  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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personally  liked.6  Sewall  mentions  without  comment  the  trial  at 
Ipswich  when  Wise  and  five  others  were  imprisoned.  But  in  1714 
he  notes  that  Wise  gave  “the  right  hand  of  fellowship”  to  a min- 
ister, “much  applauding  the  New  English  Venerable  Constitu- 
tion.” He  records  his  declining  in  1719  to  give  the  Election  Ser- 
mon (probably  because  of  enfeebled  health);  and  as  early  as  1698 
Sewall  writes  a letter  to  Ipswich  cordially  commending  the  minis- 
ter for  upholding  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  thanking 
him  for  his  helpful  note  on  the  Ten  Tribes  as  the  first  inhabitants 
of  America.  Both  men  were  keen,  if  not  always  accurate  scholars 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Wise’s  son-in-law,  the  Reverend 
John  White  of  Gloucester,  said  of  him : “His  kind,  condescending, 
and  most  generous  and  obliging  Carriage  has  often  brought  to 
remembrance  what  was  said  of  Titus  V espasianus  the  Roman 
Emperor,  viz.:  that  no  man  ever  went  out  of  his  Presence  sor- 
rowful.”7 

At  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  an  oscillation  in  ecclesiastical  circles  between  the  disapproval 
of  classical  learning  as  an  aid  to  religion,  and  the  opinion  of  lead- 
ers all  the  way  back  to  St.  Augustine  that  much  profitable  use  could 
be  made  of  pre-Christian  writers  in  support  of  the  Church.  The 
special  feature  of  John  Wise’s  writings,  in  this  particular  connec- 
tion, is  his  direct  recognition  of  Cicero’s  ethics  and  Plutarch’s 
Moralia  and  Aristotle’s  ideas  of  a well-balanced  state,  as  important 
elements  for  harmony  and  progress  in  the  community.  His  oppo- 
nent Cotton  Mather,  whose  books  were  a mine  of  Greek  and  Latin 
parallels,  may  have  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  wrote: 
“Hearken  ye  of  Harvard  and  Yale  College  to  old  Eubulus  (the  man 
of  “good  counsel”) — listen  not  to  that  smoke-selling  chandler,  that 
muddy-headed  pagan  Aristotle — avoid  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics.  Study  the  best  school  of  Mosaic  philosophy — and  read  The 
Christian  Philosopher  !”8  This  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  men,  only  five  years  apart  in  their  time  of  graduation, 

6.  Sewall’s  Diary  and  Letter-Books , published  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections;  see  under  dates  of  Sept.  17,  1687;  March  21,  and  April  12, 
1698;  Oct.  27,  1714;  March  n,  1719;  April  18,  1728. 

7.  Suetonius,  Titus , ch.  8.  John  White,  The  Gospel  Treasure  in  Earthen 
Vessels , pub.  by  N.  Boone,  Boston,  1725,  p.  37  (Boston  Public  Library). 

8.  From  Mather's  Student  and  Preacher.  The  book  referred  to  was  also 
his  own  work! 
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had  followed  a college  program  of  what  has  been  called  “A  com- 
bination of  Gods  Word  with  the  eupraxia  (“well-doing”)  of  Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean  Ethics  ”9  Mather  on  many  occasions  makes 
a distinction  between  the  use  of  the  ancients  for  moral  illustration 
and  any  connection  on  their  part  with  spiritual  inspiration.  Wise, 
however,  declared:  “Academical  learning  we  profess  to  be  a very 
essential  accomplishment  in  the  Gospel  ministry.”10  He  refers 
several  times  to  Harvard  College  as  an  institution  which  united 
scholarship  and  religion  in  effective  partnership.  It  is  “the  place, 
if  not  of  the  goddess  Minerva  or  Apollo,  yet  the  Bethel  and  temple 
of  God  himself.” 

Parrington’s  declaration11  that  Wise  was  “the  first  New  England 
minister  to  break  with  literal  Hebraism  and  make  use  of  profane 
philosophies,”  is  in  part  correct;  because  the  Ipswich  minister 
brought  his  classics  to  bear  on  his  arguments  with  single-minded 
concentration.  The  message  of  Roger  Williams  was  based  on  the 
New  Testament  and  Compact  Law.  But  Nathaniel  Ward,  prede- 
cessor of  Wise  at  Ipswich  by  a half-century,  had  had  something 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  greater  representation  in  civic  affairs;  and 
he  bolstered  his  arguments  by  much  ancient  testimony.  His  elec- 
tion sermon  of  1641  was  displeasing  to  John  Winthrop  because 
it  was  “grounded  upon  the  old  Roman  and  Grecian  government” 
— an  episode  which  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Bay  history. 
John  Cotton  had  recommended  to  the  authorities  that  “Inasmuch 
as  very  much  of  an  Athenian  democracy  was  in  the  mould  of  the 
government  by  royal  charter — none  should  be  electors  except  as 
were  visible  subjects  of  Our  Lord” — i.e.,  full  church  members. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  democratic  element  showed  itself 
to  the  colonists  more  fully  in  its  classical  dress  than  in  any  other. 
But  Ward  was  not  democratic  in  the  modern  sense,  except  that 
he  called  himself  “a  foe  to  arbitrary  government”,  and  tolerant 
provided  the  proper  balance  of  a state  was  maintained.  The  “Sim- 
ple Cobler  of  Agawam”  (Ipswich),  who  made  his  contribution 
to  The  Body  of  Liberties,  stood  for  a legal  rather  than  a theocratic 

9.  S.  E.  Morison,  The  Puritan  Pronaos  (New  York,  1936),  p.  41. 

10.  From  The  Churches’  Quarrel,  pp.  1 72-1 73  of  the  i860  edition. 

11.  V.  L.  Parrington,  The  Colonial  Mind,  (N.  Y.,  1927),  p.  121.  For 
Ward’s  activities,  see  S.  E.  Morison’s  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  (Boston, 
1930),  ch.  7.  Also,  S.  W.  Harvey,  “Nathaniel  Ward,  his  Life  and  Works,” 
(Ph.D.  thesis,  MS.  in  Harvard  Univ.  Library). 
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system:  men  should  not  “ephorize”  or  “tribune”  the  essentials, 
which  called  for  a mixed  government  on  the  order  of  the  Aristo- 
telian triad  and  the  British  Constitution.  There  should  be  harmony 
in  the  whole  state:  “Majestas  Imperii  should  stand  quiet  with 
Salus  Populi  Greek  and  Roman  illustrations  accompany  almost 
every  subject  he  discusses — treble  the  proportionate  amount 
which  we  find  in  Wise.  The  Mercurius  Antimechanicus,  which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Ward,  contains  a description  of  his  bent 
for  things  Greek  and  Roman.  “I  have  been  so  much  habituated 
and  half-natured  into  these  Latins  and  Greeks,  ere  I was  aware, 
that  I neither  can  expel  them,  nor  spell  my  own  mother-tongue 
after  my  old  fashion.”  The  “Cobler”  is  crammed  with  off-hand 
descriptive  phrases  from  the  ancient  authors.  One  finds  Horace, 
Martial,  Ovid,  Macrobius,  Vergil,  Plautus,  Petronius,  Homer, 
Cicero,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  the  favorite  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies — Plutarch.  All  these,  with  the  Roman  historians 
and  the  Church  Fathers,  make  a formidable  display.  As  far  as  one 
can  read  the  story,  it  was  the  Ecclesia  of  Athens  and  the  Comitia 
of  Rome  that  made  the  first  slight  dent  in  the  solid  armor  of  theoc- 
racy. So  much  for  Ward. 

The  occasion  for  John  Wise’s  two  main  utterances  of  Indepen- 
dence was  the  well-known  document  published  on  September 
13th,  1705,  by  Cotton  Mather  and  his  twenty-five  colleagues, 
calling  for  a “consociation”  of  ministers  which  Wise  feared  would 
federalize  the  churches  under  central  control.  This  today  would 
seem  a normal  procedure;  but  it  appeared  to  the  Essex  Congrega- 
tionalist  a dangerous  trend  towards  arbitrary  government.  William 
Hubbard  had  previously,  without  any  disapproval  from  any  quar- 
ter, announced  that  ministers  were  desirous  “not  so  much  to  dwell 
alone — as  to  enlarge  the  Pomoeria12  of  the  Church,  and  farther  to 
enlarge  their  nation’s  Empire.”  This  consociation  looked  ominous 
to  the  Ipswich  clergyman,  who  invoked  Tertullian’s  corpus  sumus, 
coimus  in  coetum ,13  as  warrant  for  the  formation  of  self-governing 
bodies,  or  Eusebius  and  Cyprian  for  the  value  of  including  lay 

12.  i.e.,  the  boundaries,  literally  the  vacant  space  just  inside  and  outside 
the  city  walls  or  limits  of  Rome.  Hubbard,  General  History  of  New  Eng- 
land (to  1680),  Boston  ed.,  1848,  Preface,  p.  xi.  For  a similar  figure,  see 
Hutchinson’s  Hist,  of  Massachusetts  Bay , ed.  L.  S.  Mayo,  III,  8. 

13 . Apol.  ad  Gent.  ch.  39:  “We  are  a constituted  body:  we  associate 
ourselves  into  a group.”  See  Vindication,  pp.  8-23. 
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members  in  synods.  The  early  Christians  in  their  primitive  con- 
gregations were  distinct  groups,  self-controlling.  The  essence  of 
the  two  pamphlets  is  contained  in  a sentence  that  would  in  1637 
have  sent  Wise  flying  into  exile  no  less  speedily  than  Roger  Will- 
iams: “It  seems  most  agreeable  with  the  light  of  nature  that  if 
there  be  any  of  the  regular  government  settled  in  the  Church  of 
God,  it  must  needs  be  a democracy.”14  For  “Aristotle’s  heroical 
kingdom  is  noways  inconsistent  with  a democratical  state;”  and 
a mixed  government  is  right  if  it  includes  “a  noble  democracy.” 

In  this  writer  we  note  a continual  emphasis  on  the  Law  of 
Nature.  This  Law  was  endorsed  by  Cicero,  by  the  Pufendorf  from 
whom  Wise  cheerfully  borrowed  so  much,  and  by  Sam  Adams  as 
campaign  material  with  little  public  acknowledgment.  The  “State 
of  Nature”  theory  was  the  leading  argument  before  the  legalities 
of  Parliamentary  or  Royal  control  became  vital  issues. 

First  and  foremost  came  the  Divine  Law.  This  law,  expressed 
through  both  Christian  and  pagan  channels,  rose  superior  to  the 
Divine  Right  of  kings.  A central  “consociation”  would  be  a death- 
blow to  human  freedom.  Cotton  Mather  himself  had  acknowledged 
“that  great  stroak  in  Cicero:”  Nulla  re  propius  homines  ad  Deum 
accedunt  quam  salute  hominihus  danda, — “In  no  way  do  men 
approach  God  more  closely  than  by  bringing  salvation  Qi.e.,  free- 
dom) to  men.”15  God  was  on  the  lips  of  statesmen  and  many 
churchmen  throughout  the  Colonial  period.  It  was,  as  the  Roman 
orator  felt,  “a  true  and  primal  law.”16  If  one  believes  with  Wise 
that  all  power  is  originally  in  the  people,  that  Plato  was  right  in 
his  idea  of  impartiality  toward  the  individual,  and  that  Aristotle’s 
“mixed  government”  gave  the  democratic  element  plenty  of  scope, 
then  Congregationalism,  which  is  the  corresponding  equivalent  to 
the  share  in  government  by  the  people,  would  be  both  legal  and 
proper.  Central  management  of  the  churches  would  involve  the 
fate  of  a modern  Troy: 

ut  opes  et  lamentahile  regnum 
eruerint, — 

14.  Vindication,  p.  54.  Also,  43  and  45. 

15.  C.  Mather,  Introduction  to  the  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  in  K.  B. 
Murdock,  Selections  from  Cotton  Mather,  (N.  Y.,  1926),  p.  38.  Cicero, 
Pro  Ligario,  p.  38.  Also  used  as  a motto  in  Franklin’s  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

16.  From  the  De  Re  Publica,  III. 22  (tr.  Keyes,  Loeb  Classical  Library, 
p.  211),  quoted  often  from  Lactantius,  Inst.  Divin.,  VI. 8. 6-9.  Similar  ideas 
are  found  in  Cicero,  De  Legihus,  III.  1.3;  II.4.8  and  10. 
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"destruction  to  the  resources  of  an  unhappy  kingdom.”17  Boethius 
would  in  such  a case  turn  out  to  be  a true  prophet: 

Quidquid  praecipiti  via 
Certum  deserit  ordinem 
Laetos  non  habet  exitus, — 

translated  by  Wise: 

"Rashly  to  leave  the  plain  and  good  old  way 
Turns  into  mournful  night  a joyous  day.” 

What  a blow  it  was  when,  "as  was  the  case  with  certain  Roman 
Caesars,  an  absolute  monarch  turned  into  a tyrant!”  This  proves, 
according  to  Plutarch,  that  "to  follow  God  and  obey  reason  is  the 
same  thing.” 

The  Ciceronian  "Original  liberty  stamped  upon  men’s  nature” 
was  soon  to  be  grist  for  the  mill  of  James  Otis  and  Jonathan  May- 
hew.18  "The  superior  power  in  a state,”  declared  Otis,  "is  ius  dicer e 
(interpreting  the  law);  ius  dare  (giving  forth  the  law)  belongs 
only  to  God.”  This  principle  is  stated  emphatically  by  the  Stoics 
and  by  Ulpian.  The  cadences  of  the  Declaration  can  be  noted  in 
the  passages  from  the  Roman  orator  which  Wise  quotes  or  reflects. 
"The  prime  Immunity  in  Man’s  State  is  that  he  is  most  properly 
the  Subject  of  the  Law  of  Nature — The  Second  Great  Immunity 
of  Man  is  an  Original  Liberty  Instamped  upon  his  Rational  Na- 
ture. He  that  intrudes  upon  this  liberty,  violates  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture— The  Third  Capital  Immunity  belonging  to  Man’s  Nature 
is  an  equality  amongst  Men.”19  The  result  of  such  obedience  to  a 
higher  law  is  a recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Man:  Hoc  multo  magis 
exigit  ipsa  naturae  ratio , quae  est  lex  divina  et  humana,  cui  parere 
qui  velit  numquam  committet  ut  alienum  appetatl20 

17.  The  Churches’  Quarrel  Espoused,  p.  203.  Also,  Vindication,  p.  53. 
Vergil,  Aeneid,  II.  2-8.  Boethius,  Consol.  Phil.  1. 6. 20-22,  from  the  same 
work  of  Wise,  p.  185. 

18.  Otis,  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  1764.  This  theme  runs  throughout  both 
of  Wise’s  works,  esp.  in  the  Vindication,  pp.  54,  92,  etc.,  and  Ch.Q.,  182, 
etc.  Ulpian,  Digest,  50.17.32. 

19.  Vindication,  pp.  30-37.  The  Cicero  reflections  are  drawn  from  De 
Legihus,  I.6.18:  Lex  est  ratio  summa  insita  in  natura. 

20.  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii.5.23:  “All  the  more  does  natural  reason 
itself,  which  is  the  law  both  of  God  and  of  man,  insist  upon  this  truth; 
and  any  person  who  wills  to  obey  this  law  will  never  bring  himself  to 
covet  that  which  belongs  to  another.”  This  passage  is  echoed  by  Wise  in 
the  Vindication,  pp.  30-35. 
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Wise  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Pufendorf,21  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  incorporate  several  whole  sentences  from  the  De  lure 
Naturae  et  Gentium  into  the  text  of  the  Vindication.  G.  A.  Cook 
has  pointed  out  four  passages  which  correspond  exactly;  and  in  a 
few  cases  a classical  quotation  which  Wise  uses  is  to  be  found  in 
the  German  jurists  book.  There  are  also  occasional  free  paraphrases. 
It  is  probable  that  Wise,  who  was  of  course  comfortably  at  home 
in  the  Latin,  could  have  read  the  Pufendorf  in  the  original,  or 
have  fallen  back  on  a translation.  Pufendorf s definitions  of  the 
Divine  and  the  Natural  Laws,  with  admixture  of  Cicero  and  the 
application  by  Wise  himself,  followed  by  many  colonials  in  later 
decades,  were  material  for  outright  appeals  to  the  mother  country. 
Pufendorf s fundamental  statement  of  the  Divine  Law  is: 

Omne  imperium , quod  homini  in  hominem  competit,  isti  a 
Deo  communicari  per  quandam  commissionem  divinam,  et  homi- 
nem  non  habere  nisi  potestatem  delegatam.  The  Natural  Law 
logically  follows:  Naturale  est  equidem  imperium , id  est  naturae 
intentio  fuit  ut  homines  imperia  inter  se  constituerent.22  The  two 
passages  may  be  translated : “Every  control  that  man  has  over  man 
is  bestowed  on  him  by  God  through  a divine  assignment,  and  thus 
man  has  only  a delegated  power;”  and  “This  control  is  in  the  order 
of  nature : it  was  the  intention  of  nature  that  men  should  mutually 
share  authority.” 

Wise  is  no  copy-cat;  for  he  disagrees  with  his  German  prede- 
cessor in  rejecting  a monarchical  in  favor  of  a democratic  system. 
He  got  his  ideas  of  democracy  from  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation, from  his  parish  work,  from  the  Ramist  doctrines  which 
he  had  learned  at  Harvard,  fortified  by  Seneca  and  the  Stoics, 

21.  Vindication,  p.  29.  See  Pufendorf s De  lure  Naturae  et  Gentium, 
Frankfurt  ed.,  1759,  VI.2.4.  (vol.  II.,  p.  409).  Other  related  definitions 
are  ib.,  II.2.4;  III. 5.2  (vol.  I.  p 280),  where  the  author  disagrees  with 
Hobbes  on  the  pactum  subiectionis  and  the  abandonment  of  individual 
rights;  ib.,  III. 2. 8:  omnes  homines  naturaliter  citra  antegressum  factum 
humanum,  liberi  intelliguntur;  also  ib.,  III.  ch.  3 (I.  pp.  248  If.);  VII. 3.1 
and  2 (III.  pp.  40-42.). 

22.  Vindication,  p.  29  (ed.  of  i860).  Pufendorf s first  statement  is 
almost  identical  with  Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  58,  159:  Sapientis  est  iudicis 
cogitare  tantum  sibi  permissum,  quantum  sit  commissum  ac  creditum. 
Cook,  op.  cit .,  pp.  135,  139,  2 1 2-2 1 3,  gives  in  detail  the  passages  in  the 
1717  edition  of  Wise,  compared  with  the  1710  (or  1703)  edition  of 
Pufendorf,  of  which  at  least  three  are  identical.  This  habit  was  not  re- 
garded as  anything  unfair:  Montesquieu  loads  whole  passages  from  Aris- 
totle’s Politics  into  his  Esprit  des  Lois.  When  the  classical  authority  appears 
in  both,  it  need  not  be  called  plagiarism. 
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with  the  Cicero  above-mentioned.  For  even  the  college  theses  were 
by  that  time  based  on  Nature  and  Reason  more  than  on  standard- 
ized formulas.  Besides  all  this,  it  was  the  direct  and  simple  inde- 
pendence of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  that 
the  Vindication  so  strongly  commended.  In  this  book  alone  there 
is  an  appeal  to  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Polycarp,  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  other  Church  Fathers.23 

When,  however,  it  came  to  the  definition  of  the  Rule  of  the 
Superior,  and  what  the  word  “Superior”  meant,  Wise  pleaded  for 
a sensible  balance — one  which  no  madman  should  disturb — a 
democratic  congregational  system  that  “keeps  its  motions  regular, 
like  the  stupendous  spheres,  unless  some  Phaethon  chance  to 
mount  the  chariot  box  and  become  the  driver.”24  The  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  the  Rule  of  the  Superior  is  not  an  unreasonable  one, 
if  the  right  sort  of  superiority  is  attained: 

“Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  Nature  than  that  those  who  excel 
in  understanding  and  prudence,  should  Rule  and  Controul  those 
who  are  less  happy  in  those  advantages.”  With  this  freedom  goes 
the  doctrine  that  the  wise  control  of  human  groups  is  a gift  of 
Reason.25  James  Wilson  some  sixty  years  later  reached  the  same 
conclusion,  though  more  legalistically. 

The  interests  of  John  Wise  extended  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
ecclesiastical  world.  Besides  the  two  war  chaplaincies  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  he  was  concerned  with  the  economic 
situation  of  the  province.  Writing  over  the  signature  of  Amicus 
Patriae , he  spoke  a Word  of  Comfort  to  a Melancholy  Country 
(1721)  on  the  desirability  of  a Bank  of  Credit  as  opposed  to  sole 
reliance  on  hard  specie.  Cicero  supplied  him  with  a motto:  Maxi - 
mus  in  Repuhlica  Nodus  est  Inopia  Rei  Pecuniariae — “The  most 
difficult  problem  in  a state  is  the  lack  of  financial  resources.”26 

23.  See  P.  S.  McElroy,  op.  cit.  Wise,  always  awake  to  current  publica- 
tions, made  use  of  Lord  Peter  King’s  “Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Dis- 
cipline, Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church”,  London  1691: 
Cook,  op.  cit.,  p.  130  and  note.  John  Locke,  who  was  an  uncle  of  King, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  by  the  minister  of  Ipswich. 

24.  Vindication , p.  80. 

25.  This  is  a toned-down  paraphrase  of  Aristotle,  put  together,  says 
Wise,  by  Heinsius.  See  Ethics , 1. 1 3 ; Cicero,  De  Officiis,  1. 5;  Vind.  p.  36. 

26.  Cicero,  Letter  to  Marcus  Brutus — 1.18.  (Tyrrell  and  Purser,  vol.  VI. 
p.  313.)  This  essay,  a first  edition  in  the  Houghton  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  may  also  be  found  in  Prince  Society  Publications,  Colonial 
Currency  Reprints,  II.,  p.  159-226.  For  classical  references,  see  pp.  167, 
168,  169,  183,  187,  196,  211,  221. 
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Merchants  and  farmers  should  work  in  partnership : they  are.  “the 
Atlas  which  bears  up  the  Great  Globe  of  our  Temporal  Business.” 
Hard  money  makes  a man  sui  nimium  tenax — “too  covetous  for 
his  own.”  Vergil's  auri  sacra  fames  is  a sure  result;  and  Horace’s 
fable  of  the  lion’s  den,27  from  which  there  is  no  returning,  refers 
to  the  specie  which  is  paid  out  to  the  mother  country  in  taxes  and 
customs  and  purchases  of  finished  goods,  leaving  the  province 
flat.  If  money  were  eased,  there  would  be  no  song  of  lamentation, 
such  as  that  of  the  shepherd  in  Vergil  who  was  forced  to  leave 
his  native  land  under  a burden  of  debt.  To  toil  in  the  face  of  a 
rigid  hard-money  rule  means  “rolling  the  Stone  of  Sisyphus.”  Like 
Nathaniel  Ames,  the  almanac  publisher  of  later  decades,  our  Ip- 
swich champion  is  thinking  of  the  farmer’s  welfare,  and  offers 
the  reader  “a  saying  of  the  wise  Seneca — Nullum  Labor em  Recu- 
sant Manus,  quae  ah  Aratro  ad  Arma;  sed  ille  unctus  et  nitidus  in 
Rrimo  Pulvere  Deficit.28  Wise  adventures  here  into  a verse  trans- 
lation : 

“Those  Blades  who  are  Detach’t  from  rugged  grounds, 

And  then  drawn  up  into  Battle  array, 

Will  stand  the  hardest  Brunts,  Bear  the  deepest  Wounds 
When  Neat  and  Oyled  Heads  will  run  away.” 

At  the  close  of  his  Word  of  Comfort  he  indulges  in  an  obscure 
reference  to  the  Cave  of  the  Wind  God:  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  suppress  a paper  medium:  “Quaere,  Whether  the 
Mouth  of  Aeolus  his  Cave  is  not  here  or  hereabouts?”  He  implies 
that  we  can  close  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  be  safe  from  financial 
ruin.  Perhaps  the  writer  was  thinking  of  Sibylline  leaves,  or  of 
the  damage  done  when  the  sailors  of  Ulysses  let  the  winds  out  of 
the  Aeolian  bag.  At  any  rate,  the  economists  may  judge  the  opin- 
ions, while  the  reader  enjoys  the  whimsical  and  trenchant  style. 

Totalitarian  doctrine  is  opposed  by  a line  from  Juvenal:  it  is 
wrong  to  say: 

Sic  volo,  sic  iubeo;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas,29 

27.  Vestigia  . . . nulla  retrorsum,  Horace,  Epistles,  1. 1.74-7 5. 

28.  Seneca,  Epistles  LI.  10. 

29.  Sat.  VI.  223:  a phrase  used  by  James  Wilson  as  an  argument  against 
abuse  of  power.  See  R.  M.  Gummere,  “Classical  Precedents  in  The 
Writings  of  James  Wilson,”  Transactions  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Mass., 
XXXII,  534-535.  For  these  and  other  classical  references,  see  Vindication, 
pp.  2,  32,  34,  35-37,  42,  45,  56,  68,  etc.;  CH.Q.  pp.  116,  117,  122, 
127,  137,  138,  156,  159,  166,  170,  171,  175,  178,  180,  185-188,  191, 
194,  196,  200,  216-217,  2,1 8,  234,  etc.  Some  have  been  specially  noted 
elsewhere. 
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"So  do  I will,  so  do  I command;  my  wishes  are  reason  enough.” 
The  Roman  principle  recommended  by  his  favorite  Vergil, 

Parcere  subiectis  et  debellare  superbos 
is  "a  very  royal  business.”  Human  nature  must  be  reckoned  with: 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret — 30 
a phrase  used  ad  lib . by  men  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A pleasant  feature  of  Wise’s  writing  is  that,  like  Ward,  he  does 
not  hammer  away  solemnly  and  pontifically  to  make  his  points: 
a vivid  statement  is  often  salted  down  with  a saving  humor.  In 
The  Churches’  Quarrel,  answering  the  suggestions  that  the  various 
parishes  should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  on  a centralized 
basis,  he  asserts  that  this  would  be  too  expensive  unless  carrier 
pigeons  were  used  or  "the  Platonick  Notion  concerning  the  Uni- 
versal Soul  of  the  World  or  Spirit  of  Nature,  whereby  one  Body 
is  affected  by  the  operations  of  another  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance.” Speaking  of  elderly  church  elders,  he  repeats  the  anecdote 
of  the  Persians  who  complained  that  the  Greek  ambassadors  were 
too  young,  and  received  the  answer  that  "if  State  policy  did  consist 
in  beards,  then  he-goats  would  do  for  ambassadors,  as  well  or 
better  than  men.”  If  brethren  were  foolish  enough  to  obey  the  call 
to  "a  standing  and  stated  Council,  they  could  hang  their  harps 
upon  the  Willows — all  their  notes  would  be  Elegie  and  De  Tris- 
tibus.”  The  grim  episode  of  Tarquin  striking  off  the  tallest  poppy- 
heads  at  Gabii,  ransacked  by  many  a Colonial  from  early  Virginia 
to  the  Revolution,  appears  in  a description  of  the  high-handed 
ways  of  the  "Old  Guard.”31 

Occasionally  an  appropriate  illustration  is  carried  into  his  text 
along  with  the  Pufendorf  "loan.”  When  Wise  says:  "Death 
knocks  as  loud  at  the  Barriers  of  the  Court  as  at  the  Doors  of 
the  Cottage,”  he  as  well  as  his  literary  creditor  is  thinking  of  the 
Horace  he  knew  by  heart.  When  he  meditates  on  man’s  cruelty 
to  his  fellows,  his  mind  runs  to  the  famous  sentence  of  Seneca, 
whom  William  Hubbard  (another  Ipswich  man)  called  "the  best 

30.  The  writer,  doubtless  from  memory,  presents  us  with  licet  and 
recurrit.  Horace,  Epistles,  1. 10.24.  Ch.Q.,  p.  208.  The  sentence  has  become 
proverbial:  “Drive  out  nature  with  a pitchfork:  she  will  return  again  and 
again." 

31.  Found,  among  many  passages,  in  Ovid,  Fasti,  II. 531-552;  Aristotle, 
Politics,  III.  1 3 (Periander  to  Thrasybulus.) 
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of  Heathen  philosopher s.”  The  same  idea  is  found  in  Pufendorf.32 
Wise’s  phrase  is  “None  so  good  as  Man  to  Man,  and  yet  none  a 
greater  enemy.”  Far  superior  to  the  bully  system  is  “a  government 
adjusted  by  pacts  and  laws  that  render  the  whole  constitution  an 
Elysium.” 

The  Ipswich  preacher,  in  language  which  has  both  drive  and 
clarity,  writes  in  a tough  and  Latin  manner  without  being  obscure. 
The  reader  must  work  his  mind  back  into  an  era  when  more  words 
than  to-day  came  from  classical  sources.  “Rouse  them,”  he  urges, 
“from  their  security ” (carelessness);  let  them  amend  their  inco- 
gitancy  (thoughtlessness).  A wrong  piece  of  legislation,  he  holds, 
“insults  very  daringly  over  the  churches,”  i.e.  over-leaps  the  bounds 
of  human  rights.  Reluct  is  used  for  “struggle  against;”  quadrate  for 
“square  with.”  A good  man  should  not  be  “buried  in  a miosis” — 
a Greek  rhetorical  term  for  “understatement,”  also  known  as  litotes. 
There  are  many  legal  phrases  such  as  nemo  debet  ex  alterius 
damno  lucrum  capere,  and  aequali  iure  melior  est  conditio  possi- 
dentis, the  latter  found  frequently  in  Virginia  suits  over  owner- 
ship of  land.  In  those  days  parsons  as  well  as  statesmen  knew  their 
Dalton’s  Countrey  Justice.  Wise,  at  any  rate,  owned  a copy,  and 
willed  it  specifically  to  his  son  John. 

The  motto  which  heads  his  Churches  Quarrel  leaves  no  doubt 
about  his  earnestness:  Abjiciendus  pudor  quotiens  urget  neces- 
sitas .33  The  old  athlete  issues  a clarion  call  for  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom: Validis  incumbite  remis — “bend  manfully  to  your  oars!” 
— as  Tarchon  shouted  to  his  men  in  the  attack  on  Tiber-bank.34 
Another  call  to  steadfastness  by  the  free  citizen:  Obsta  principiis, 
nam  omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimitur,  as  the  Sun  God  re- 
marked to  his  reckless  son — “Meet  the  problem  at  the  start;  for 
every  evil  is  easily  overcome  if  caught  early.” 

With  ail  the  humor  and  humanity  in  the  writings  of  Wise, 
there  is  never  any  abatement  of  the  moral  emphasis.  We  are  not 
a mob:  “A  civil  state  is  a compound  moral  person,”  as  Aristotle 
declared.  The  Greek  Amphictyonic  Council  (a  parallel  used  al- 
most ad  nauseam  during  the  whole  Colonial  period)  is  praised  as 
a force  for  interstate  good  will.  “They  alone  live  as  they  will  who 

32.  Book  VII.  ch.  I.  4,  vol.  II,  p.  7 (1759  Ed.);  Seneca,  Epistles,  ciii.2. 

33.  “Cast  away  all  hesitation  when  necessity  drives  you  on!” 

34.  Vergil,  Aeweid  X.  294. 
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have  learned  what  they  ought  to  will.”  We  are  a band  of  brothers, 
on  a high  plane  of  conduct:  Non  soli  Nobis  nati  sumns — a 
thought  frequently  expressed  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  who  saw 
the  importance  of  provincial  unity  and  mutual  protection.  The 
full  phrase  is : Non  nobis  solis  nati  sumus,  ortusque  nostri  partem 
patria  vindicat,  partem  amici.35  This  is  a famous  saying — a sort 
of  classical  Golden  Rule : “We  are  not  born  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves alone;  our  country  claims  one  part  of  our  birthright,  and 
our  friends  another  part.”  It  is  merit  and  not  descent  that  counts. 
The  son  of  an  indentured  servant,  happy  in  all  his  human  rela- 
tions, puts  the  seal  on  his  plea  for  social  fair  play  with  lines  which 
he  acknowledges  from  Boethius: 

Quid  genus  et  proavos  strepitis ? 

Si  primordia  vestra 
Auctoremque  Deum  spectes, 

Nullus  degener  extat 
Ni  vitiis  peiora  f ovens 
Proprium  deserat  ortum, 

freely  but  well  translated  by  Wise: 

“Fondly  our  first  Descent  we  boast; 

If  whence  as  first  our  Breath  we  drew, 

The  common  springs  of  Life  we  view, 

The  Airy  Notion  soon  is  Lost. 

The  Almighty  made  us  equal  all; 

But  he  that  slavishly  complyes 
To  do  the  Drudgery  of  Vice 
Denies  his  high  Original.”36 

We  owe  it  to  Wise  that  the  Puritan  mind  got  a start  on  the 
way  to  representative  democracy,  whether  his  method  was  direct 
or  indirectly  through  the  channels  of  the  church.  “Unmixed” 
government,  the  traditional  perversion  of  the  ideal  Aristotelian 

35.  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  I.7.22.  Wise,  CH.Q.  p.  132.  Found  also  in  the 
prefatory  Epistle  of  Michael  Dalton’s  law  book — London  Ed.  of  1619, 
(Harvard  Library  Treasure-Room). 

36 . De  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  III. 6.  13-18.  Vindication,  p.  35.  The 
translation,  smoother  than  most  early  Colonial  efforts,  appears  as  above  in 
the  first  Edition  (1717)  (in  the  Harvard  Library  Treasure-Room). 
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triad  of  types,  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  would  result 
in 

1)  Episcopacy  or  Papacy, 

2)  Presbyterianism 

and  leave  out  of  operation  the  Congregationalism  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. Controversial  as  his  mixture  of  religion,  politics  and  classics 
may  have  been,  he  could  justifiably  have  said,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  made  a valuable  contribution  on  all  three  counts. 


HENRY  JAMES  AND  THE  HAWTHORNE  CENTENNIAL 
By  B.  Bernard  Cohen 

In  may,  1903,  in  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  Robert  S.  Rantoul  called  attention  to  the  approach 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Rantoul  and  others  were  appointed  to  a committee  to 
arrange  a program  in  commemoration.1  Among  those  asked  to 
contribute  commentaries  was  Henry  James,  author  of  a critical 
study  of  Hawthorne. 

Four  unpublished  letters  written  by  James  in  regard  to  this  cen- 
tennial celebration  afford  an  interesting  sidelight  on  his  person- 
ality. At  first  James  firmly  refused  to  participate;  only  after  repre- 
sentations on  behalf  of  the  committee  had  been  made  to  him  by 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  American  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
did  he  consent.  However,  once  having  agreed,  James  took  special 
care  to  insure  that  his  ‘‘letter”  be  read  and  printed  properly.  On 
June  23,  1904,  his  contribution  was  delivered  by  proxy  to  the 
distinguished  audience  assembled  in  Salem  to  honor  Hawthorne. 

For  whatever  information  they  offer  about  Jame’s  attitude 
toward  Hawthorne  and  about  the  novelist  himself,  the  four  letters 
are  printed  as  follows:2 

Lamb  House, 

Rye,  Sussex. 

April  5th,  1904. 

Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  frankly,  almost  crudely,  that  I fear  I 
can  do  little  to  aid  you  in  the  matter  of  which  you  write  me  under 
date  of  March  23rd.  I wish  you  all  prosperity  as  promoter  of  the 
Hawthorne  anniversary,  but  I feel  that,  for  myself,  I am  quite 
incapable  of  squeezing  out  another  word,  for  the  occasion,  on  the 
subject  of  the  genius  you  commemorate.  I said  long  ago,  more 

1.  “The  Proceedings  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XLI,  1 
(January,  1905). 

2.  I wish  to  thank  Mr.  William  James  and  the  Essex  Institute  for  per- 
mission to  publish  the  letters;  and  Professor  Leon  Edel  for  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 
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than  once,  all  my  little  say  about  him — first  in  the  small  volume 
published  in  the  Macmillans’  English  Men  of  Letters,3  and  later  on 
in  an  Encyclopedia  of  some  sort  (I’ve  never  even  seen  my  article 
printed)  on  behalf  of  which  I was  appealed  to  by  C.  Dudley 
Warner;4  these  utterances,  such  as  they  are,  have  left  me  wholly 
depleted  and  without  a drop  of  further  eloquence.  Such  tributes 
should  be  fresh  and  eager,  not  insipid  and  pumped-up — though 
I am  now  powerless  even  to  pump.  Kindly  accept  this  as  my  last 
word. 

In  relation  to  your  other  two  matters,  I am  obliged  to  give  you, 
alas,  as  scant  cause  to  thank  me.  I am  acquainted  with  no  member 
whatever  of  the  Italian  University  body,  nor  with  any  critic  or 
journalist,  in  the  country,  of  any  sort;  and  perhaps  you  will  permit 
my  doubting  if  there  be,  or  ever  have  been,  in  those  ranks,  a per- 
sonage acquainted,  otherwise  than  by  the  dimmest  hearsay,  with 
Hawthorne’s  work.  “The  Marble  Faun”,  though  dealing  with 
Rome,  deals  with  it  from  a point  of  view  so  intensely  Anglo-Saxon 
as  to  be  capable  of  meaning  almost  nothing,  I think,  to  a foreign 
mind  not  extraordinarily  initiated;5  and  no  foreign  mind,  to-day, 
seeks  initiation  in  the  wilderness  of  twaddle  in  which  English  and 
American  fiction  are  considered,  abroad,  to  have  lost  themselves. 
I remember,  when  I was  last  in  Rome,  trying  the  M.F.  on  a very 
accomplished  Roman  friend — insisting  he  should  try  to  read  it; 
but  with  the  effect  of  his  telling  me  that  it  was  not  for  him.6  The 
French  critic  whom  I quoted  in  “W.  W.  Story”  was  Guillaume 
Guizot,7  son  of  the  historian,  for  some  time  lecturer  on  English 

3.  Hawthorne.  English  Men  of  Letters,  ed.  John  Morley  (London,  1879). 

4.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  ed.,  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modern  (New  York,  [1897]),  XII,  7053-7061.  According  to 
Le  Roy  Phillips,  James  also  wrote  an  unsigned  review  of  Hawthorne’s 
French  and  Italian  Journals  for  the  Nation  (March  14,  1872).  See  A 
Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Henry  James  (New  York,  1930),  p.  146. 

5.  Throughout  his  study  of  Hawthorne,  James  stresses  the  Salemite’s 
provincialism.  About  the  Marble  Faun  he  wrote,  “It  is  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual equipment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor  to  Rome  . . . .”  See  Haw- 
thorne, p.  160.  Cf.  Leon  Edel,  Henry  James,  The  Untried  Years  (Phila- 
delphia, 1953),  pp.  1 92-1 93. 

6.  In  a fuller  account  of  this  incident,  James  identifies  the  “accomplished 
Roman  friend”  as  H.  B.  Brewster.  See  Notes  of  a Son  and  Brother  (New 
York,  1914),  pp.  409-412. 

7.  An  author,  teacher,  and  translator,  Guizot  (1833-1892)  was  the  son 
of  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot,  famous  historian  and  statesman.  The 
passage  to  which  James  referred  was  occasioned  by  his  observing  a statue 
of  Judge  Story,  father  of  William  Wetmore.  James  wrote,  “ What  a 
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literature,  especially  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans,  at  the 
College  de  France;  but  he  is  long  ago  dead,  as  is  also  Emile  Monte- 
gut,  who  once  made  a study  of  H.,  in  the  R.  des  Deux  Mondes,* * * * * * * 8 
the  only  sign  I can  recall  (other  than  Guizot’s  words)  of  the  lat- 
ter’s having  attracted  any  attention  in  France.  They  can  look  there 
into  Puritan  history — as  a warning;  but  won’t,  even  as  a warning, 
trouble  themselves  about  Puritan  art. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly 
Henry  James 


Lamb  House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

June  10th,  1904. 

Dear  Sir. 

Mr.  Choate,  our  Ambassador  here,  kindly  lets  me  know  that  it 
is  to  you  I must  address  the  “few  remarks”  you,  and  he  and  your 
Committee  have  done  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  contribute 
to  the  Commemoration  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Anniversary.9 


lovable  great  man!’  The  author  of  these  remarks  is  reminded  by  his  type, 

and  above  all  by  what  we  have  called  his  amenity,  of  something  once  said 

to  himself  by  an  accomplished  French  critic,  the  son  of  a famous  father, 
who  much  versed  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  had  been 

dilating  with  emphasis  and  with  surprise  upon  the  fine  manner  of  Haw- 

thorne, whose  distinction  was  so  great,  whose  taste  without  anything  to 

account  for  it,  was  so  juste.  ‘II  sortait  de  Boston,  de  Salem,  de  je  ne  sais 

quel  trou’ — and  yet  there  he  was,  full-blown  and  finished.  So  it  was,  my 
friend  would  have  said,  with  the  elder  Story.  He  came,  practically,  out  of 
the  same  ‘hole’  as  Hawthorne,  and  might  to  the  alien  mind  have  been  as 
great  a surprise.”  See  Henry  James,  William  Wetmore  Story  and  His 
Friends  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1903),  I,  24. 

8.  For  a list  of  Montegut’s  articles  on  Hawthorne,  see  Pierre- Alexis 
Muenier,  Emile  Montegut  (Paris  1925),  pp.  161,  356,  357.  James  read 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  avidly  and  probably  had  the  following  article 
by  Montegut  in  mind:  “Un  Romancier  Pessimiste  en  Amerique,”  pp.  668- 
703  (August  1,  i860).  In  his  work  on  Hawthorne,  James  repeatedly  criti- 
cizes the  thesis  of  this  article.  See  Hawthorne,  pp.  27,  58-60,  98-99.  For 
James’s  interest  in  the  French  periodical,  see  Edel,  pp.  144,  193,  214. 

9.  Ambassador  Choate  knew  James;  in  a letter  to  his  wife  of  October  18, 
1900,  he  referred  to  a visit  to  the  Jameses.  See  Edward  Sanford  Martin, 
The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate  (New  York,  1921),  I,  168.  For  details 
on  Choate’s  part  in  arranging  for  James’s  contribution,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  see  ibid.,  II,  258,  and  the  following  MSS  in  the  Essex  Institute: 
Choate  to  Rantoul,  May  13,  1904;  Choate  to  Rantoul,  June  10,  1904;  and 
a telegram  from  Choate  to  Rantoul,  June  11,  1904.  In  the  Essex  Institute 
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Please  find  them  enclosed  herewith;  and  be,  if  you  can,  so  indul- 
gent to  me  as  to  find  them,  also,  neither  too  copious  nor  too 
special — whereby  they  might  (if  this  latter  were  made  too  evi- 
dent) be  a little  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude.  If  they  are  read 
out,  instead  of  being  only  printed,  may  I throw  myself  upon  your 
consideration  sufficiently  to  ask  that  they  be  as  competently  and 
intelligently  read  as  possible? — in  which  case  they  will  be  found, 
I think,  intelligible  enough.  The  only  thing  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  be  was  literary ; and  that,  given  the  occasion,  is,  after  all,  not 
misplaced.  But  I commend  the  whole  thing  to  your  hospitality,  and 
am,  with  all  thanks  in  advance,  all  friendliest  greetings,  and  all 
heartiest  regrets  at  being  condemned  to  absence,  very  truly  yours 

Henry  James 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 


Lamb  House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

July  2 1 st,  1904. 

Dear  Sir. 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  July  6th,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  my  contribution  to  the  Hawthorne  Centenary  and  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  paper  proved  in  any  degree  readable  or 
helpful.  This  is  a word  to  say  that  I shall  be  delighted  to  receive 
any  copy  of  the  printed  report  of  it,  and  not  less  so  to  see  a proof, 
in  anticipation — which  I will  return  you  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Please  let  me  add  that  if  sent  me  before  the  middle  of  August 
(or  say,  for  safety,  the  12th — and  I mean  if  mailed  before  that 
date)  it  should  be  addressed  as  above;  but  otherwise,  as  I am 
expecting  to  sail  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month, 
it  had  best  be  despatched:  95  Irving  Street , Cambridge , Mass. 
Believe  me  yours  very  truly 

Henry  James 

George  Francis  Dow  esq.10 

there  is  also  a telegram  from  James  to  Choate,  June  10,  1904:  “All  thanks. 
My  few  remarks  now  posted [.]"  Choate  also  contributed  a “Letter"  to  the 
festivities,  although  he,  like  James,  was  unable  to  attend.  See  “The  Pro- 
ceedings," pp.  39-45- 

10.  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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Chocorua 
N.  H. 

September  3d  1904. 

Dear  Mr.  Rantoul. 

I am  afraid  you  will  have  found  my  corrected  proof  of  my 
Hawthorne  Letter  very  slow  to  come  back  to  you — but  this  is  the 
first  day  on  which  there  has  been  a practical  possibility  of  my 
dealing  with  it.  I arrived  from  Europe  only  on  Tuesday  last  & 
have  been  in  lively  movement  and  confusion  ever  since  & until 
last  night,  when  I reached  this  place  from  New  York  & finally 
was  united  to  my  waiting  letters.  I return  the  Proof  now  with  the 
minimum  of  delay  & with  no  alterations  (having  none  to  make) 
save  some  small  rectifications  of  punctuation.11  I trust  you  have 
kindly  been  having  pateince  [sic]  with  me, 

and  am  yours 

most  truly  Henry  James 

Robert  S.  Rantoul  Esq. 

1 1 . The  MS  of  the  “Letter"  is  in  the  Essex  Institute.  A comparison  of 
the  original  with  the  printed  version  shows  that  James  did  make  only 
minor  changes  in  punctuation.  The  “Letter"  was  first  published  in  The 
Proceedings  in  Commemoration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Salem,  1904),  pp.  55-62. 
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Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Union. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1956.  Pp.  xv,  547,  xix.  $8.75. 

John  Quincy  Adams’  associations  with  Essex  County  through- 
out his  long  life  may  have  been  intermittent  but  they  were  not 
unimportant.  Fresh  out  of  Harvard,  he  chose  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  law  and  public  service  in  the  Newburyport  office  of  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  later  a leading  Federalist  and  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts.  This  was  in  1787-1788,  and  in  one  little  fragment 
of  his  colossal  diary,  published  separately  in  1903  as  Life  in  a 
New  England  Town , Adams  provided  a delightfully  intimate  and 
informative  picture  of  an  Essex  County  community  in  simpler 
days.  The  little  Newburyport  journal  also  gives  needed  evidence 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  once,  at  least  briefly,  a young  man 
with  youthful  impulses  and  appetites  and  even  a certain  willing- 
ness, at  odd  moments,  to  enjoy  himself. 

Launched  soon  afterward  on  his  diplomatic  and  political  career 
of  over  half  a century,  Adams  seldom  returned  to  the  North  Shore. 
When  Lyceum  lectures  became  popular,  he  occasionally  lectured  at 
Salem,  and  in  1837  he  delivered  a Fourth  of  July  oration  at  New- 
buryport that  was  highly  significant  because,  in  denouncing  slav- 
ery as  a ‘‘gangrene”  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the  Union,  it  showed 
that,  however  reluctantly,  Adams  was  moving  closer  to  the  position 
of  the  antislavery  leaders.  (His  account  in  his  diary  of  the  exer- 
cises on  this  occasion  is  a most  engaging  record  of  how  New  Eng- 
landers celebrated  the  Fourth  a century  ago.  The  temperance  and 
abolitionist  movements  went  hand  in  hand,  and  when  the  ex- 
President  was  entertained  by  the  local  fire  department,  he  toasted 
them  in  lemonade  with  the  following  sentiment:  “The  Fire  De- 
partment of  Newburyport — always  prepared  for  duty — may  they 
never  be  needed  to  perform  it!”) 

It  was  Adams’  gradual  rise  to  leadership  in — or  rather,  as  Mr. 
Bemis  shows,  his  capture  of — the  moderate  or  constitutional  wing 
of  the  antislavery  movement  that  led  to  his  greatest  political  tri- 
umph. Though  somewhat  accidentally,  it  was  a group  of  Essex 
County  men  who  precipitated  it.  In  January,  1842,  forty-six  citi- 
zens of  Haverhill  signed  and  sent  to  Adams  for  presentation  to 
Congress  a petition  praying  for  a “peaceable  dissolution  of  the 
Union”  on  the  ground  that  “a  vast  proportion  of  the  resources  of 
one  section  of  the  Union  [the  North]  is  annually  drained  to  sus- 
tain the  views  and  course  of  another  section  [the  South,  with  its 
peculiar  institution  of  slavery]  without  any  adequate  return.” 
Adams  disapproved  of  the  petitioners’  views,  but  he  held  that 
under  the  Constitution  they  had  a right  to  be  heard,  and  he  pre- 
sented their  plea  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  defiance  of 
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the  current  “gag  rule”  forbidding  consideration  of  any  petitions 
relating  to  slavery.  An  immediate  explosion  followed.  Stung  to 
fury  and  sure  that  they  had  “the  Massachusetts  madman”  in  an 
indefensible  position,  Adams’  southern  adversaries  moved  to  cen- 
sure him  for  inviting  the  House  to  commit  treason.  The  ensuing 
parliamentary  battle  lasted  two  weeks,  and  Adams  won  it,  his 
assailants  slinking  off  one  by  one  to  lick  their  wounds.  The  mo- 
ment the  motion  of  censure  was  tabled,  the  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts presented  200  more  antislavery  petitions  that  had  accu- 
mulated while  he  stood  trial  for  his  political  life.  In  Concord 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  commented  that  those  who  talked  about 
John  Quincy  Adams’  “old  age  and  venerableness  and  nearness  to 
the  grave”  were  wide  of  the  mark.  “He  knows  better.  He  is  like 
one  of  those  old  cardinals,  who,  as  quick  as  he  is  chosen  Pope, 
throws  away  his  crutches  and  his  crookedness,  and  is  straight  as 
a boy.  He  is  an  old  roue,  who  cannot  live  on  slops,  but  must  have 
sulphuric  acid  in  his  tea.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Union,  where  one  may  read  at 
length  of  this  incident  and  not  a few  others  like  it,  is  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Bemis’  biography  of  the  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  volume,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  was 
published  in  1949.  Though  there  have  been  half  a dozen  previous 
biographies,  some  of  them  extensive  and  most  of  them  useful  in 
their  day,  this  is  the  first  one  that  comes  up  to  the  dimensions  of 
its  subject.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  all  of  them  of  about 
equal  importance  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion.  The  first  is  that  Mr. 
Bemis  has  had  full  access  not  only  to  the  matchlessly  complete 
records  that  John,  Quincy  Adams  himself  made  and  preserved  of 
his  public  and  private  life  but  also  to  those  that  other  members  of 
his  family,  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  Adamses,  made  and 
preserved  and  that  are  now  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  second  reason  is  Mr.  Bemis’  own  broad  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  and  political  events  of  the  “middle 
period”  of  American  history.  He  is  a superbly  lucid  narrator  of  the 
endlessly  tangled  and  dramatic  story  of  America  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  Buena  Vista,  a long  span  of  time  but  one  during  which  few 
significant  events  occurred  with  which  John  Quincy  Adams  did 
not  have  some  connection.  Finally,  an  acute  but  charitable  under- 
standing of  human  nature  pervades  the  whole  work.  This  quality 
is  perhaps  more  needed,  as  it  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the  volume 
just  published.  This  volume  begins  with  Adams’  Presidency, 
1825-1829,  that  “strange  interlude  between  his  two  careers,”  the 
first  in  diplomacy  and  the  later  one  that  earned  him  the  epithet 
of  “Old  Man  Eloquent”  in  Congress.  Adams’  years  in  the  White 
House,  which  he  had  attained  only  by  stooping  for  a moment 
below  his  own  impossibly  high  ethical  standards,  were  blighted 
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years,  and  domestic  tragedies  (fully  related  in  this  book  for  the 
first  time)  crowded  fast  on  his  political  failures.  No  wonder  that 
he  thought  of  himself  as  the  American  Job,  the  man  against  whom 
every  man’s  hand  was  raised.  Nevertheless,  disregarding  the  pain- 
ed protests  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  returned  to  public  life  and 
fought  his  way  back  to  a position  of  greater  national  prestige  than 
he  had  perhaps  ever  achieved  before,  exulting  in  the  toil  and  strife 
and  dying,  fitly,  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
The  New  York  diarist  George  Strong  wrote  the  shortest  and  best 
epitaph:  “John  Quincy  Adams  is  dead.  The  indomitable  old  boy 
has  been  put  down  at  last!” 

The  story  of  Adams’  second  career  is  a great  story,  and  it  has 
been  greatly  told  by  Mr.  Bemis.  His  book  abounds  in  major  and 
minor  revelations  that  cannot  even  be  summarized  here.  One  that 
must  be  at  least  mentioned  is  Adams’  hard  and  fruitful  work  to 
bring  government  and  scientific  research  into  partnership  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  human  life.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  a visible  monument  to  these  labors. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  volume  Mr.  Bemis  renders  final 
judgment  on  Adams’  character: 

“Instead  of  adjusting  himself  comfortably  to  his  environment 
and  to  the  mores  of  his  times,  he  tried  to  measure  and  master 
them  by  himself  for  God,  for  country,  and  for  human  freedom. 
Adjustment  can  mean  surrender — let  the  psychologist  always  re- 
member that — and  Adams  never  surrendered  to  any  man  or  party, 
only  to  the  will  of  God.  His  principal  sins  were  his  own  self- 
righteousness  in  comparing  himself  with  other  men,  his  personal 
contrivance  against  his  political  conscience  (as  in  the  election  of 
1824-5),  and  a pedagogical  attitude  in  both  public  and  private 
life.” 

As  a political  thinker  and  leader,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a 
conscious  disciple  of  George  Washington,  whom  he  had  known 
and  always  revered  and  who  had  appointed  him  to  his  first  diplo- 
matic post.  But  he  was  also,  as  Mr.  Bemis  shows,  a precursor  of 
Lincoln,  since  they  both  “looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  through  the  democratic  process  by  constitutional 
amendment”  and  were  both  “prepared  to  use  force  ...  to  go  to 
war  if  necessary,”  if  the  South  in  defense  of  its  peculiar  institution 
resisted  that  process.  “Adams  took  his  followers  to  Mount  Pisgah 
and  showed  them  the  Promised  Land.  Lincoln  led  them  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom.”  To  readers 
of  this  biography,  whatever  their  previous  impressions  of  a little- 
understood  American  statesman  may  be,  this  comparison  will  not 
seem  strained. 

L.  H.  Butterfield 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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William  Bell  Clark,  Ben  Franklin's  Privateers:  A Naval 
Epic  of  the  Aperical  Revolution.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  1956.  Pp.  xi,  198.  Illustrations,  maps.  $3.75. 

Of  military  histories  of  the  American  Revolution  a great  many 
have  been  written  over  the  course  of  the  years;  of  naval  histories, 
far  fewer;  and  of  books  dealing  specifically  with  American-flag 
operations  in  European  waters,  even  fewer  still.  Except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  John  Paul  Jones,  most  people,  even  those 
widely  read  in  the  history  of  the  conflict,  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  efforts  of  Americans  to  advance  their  cause  by  harrassing 
action  in  the  seas  around  the  British  Isles. 

Among  the  few  present-day  authorities  on  the  naval  history  of 
the  Revolution,  William  Bell  Clark  of  Brevard,  North  Carolina, 
has  for  over  twenty  years  been  contributing  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  effective  studies.  Not  one  to  confine  his  attention  to 
events  close  to  the  American  shores,  he  has  sensibly  taken  the 
whole  Atlantic  area  for  his  stage.  Now  he  has  given  us  another 
timely  book  to  remind  us  that  the  War  for  Independence  was  not 
fought  only  among  the  hills  and  valleys  and  the  coastal  plains  of 
the  revolting  colonies,  but  reached  across  the  Atlantic  as  well,  to 
involve  the  sea  lanes  and  ports  of  Northern  Europe. 

It  is  a timely  book  because  it  has  as  its  central  figure  America’s 
most  famous  diplomatic  representative  in  Europe,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
is  being  celebrated  this  year.  In  one  sense  it  is  a highly  specialized 
book,  for  it  deals  with  what  was,  after  all,  a rather  small  phase  of 
the  war  at  sea  and  with  an  equally  small  part  of  Franklin’s  broad 
responsibilities  as  American  minister  to  France.  Yet  for  anyone 
who  is  interested  either  in  maritime  and  naval  history  or  in  the 
character  and  contributions  of  Franklin  it  has  far  larger  implica- 
tions and  significance  than  its  specific  subject  would  at  first  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  Clark  has  concerned  himself  with  the  story  of  three  ships 
to  which  Franklin  gave  privateering  commissions  in  France,  au- 
thorizing them  to  capture  British  vessels,  make  prisoners  of  the 
crews,  and  enrich  their  owners  and  sailors  by  condemnation  as 
prize  of  war  of  the  captured  ships  and  cargoes.  The  vessels  Frank- 
lin commissioned  were  not  in  origin  American  at  all,  and  in  their 
crews  were,  most  of  the  time,  only  a handful  of  American  citizens. 
One  of  the  privateers,  the  Black  Prince,  was  originally  an  Irish 
smuggling  cutter;  the  other  two,  the  Black  Princess  and  the  Fear- 
not,  were  bought  and  outfitted  in  France  by  John  Torris,  a mer- 
chant of  Dunkirk.  The  crewmen  were  mostly  Irish  smugglers,  with 
an  admixture  of  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  a few  others.  Be- 
tween May  1779  and  August  1780  the  three  ships  engaged  in 
a total  of  twelve  cruises  into  British  waters.  Their  success  was 
phenomenal.  Among  them  they  captured  and  sent  in  as  prizes,  or 
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burned,  scuttled  or  ransomed,  a total  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
British  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  In  spite  of  every  effort  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  goaded  by  the  bitter  complaints  of  British  shipowners 
and  stung  to  fury  by  this  defiance  of  British  seapower,  the  three 
little  ships  eluded  capture  to  the  very  end  of  the  adventure. 

It  was  indeed  a stirring  business,  but  one  which  for  Franklin 
was  accompanied  by  vexation  and  not  a little  real  frustration. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  prime  interest  in  the  matter  was  hu- 
manitarian rather  than  strategic  in  a military  or  naval  sense.  He 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  using  these  pri- 
vateers to  help  American  prisoners  of  war  who  were  languishing 
in  the  foul  jails  of  England.  During  the  course  of  the  war  the 
British  captured  large  numbers  of  American  seamen  and  locked 
them  up,  mostly  in  Forton  Prison  at  Portsmouth  or  Mill  Prison  in 
Plymouth.  When  Franklin  sought  to  negotiate  for  their  exchange 
the  British  refused  to  consider  any  terms  except  a man-for-man 
swap  for  British  subjects  actually  captured  by  American  ships. 
Those  taken  by  the  French  would  not  do.  Since  up  to  this  time 
only  the  barest  handful  of  British  prisoners  had  come  into  Ameri- 
can possession  in  Europe,  Franklin  had  no  real  basis  for  gaining 
the  release  of  his  compatriots.  So  he  saw  in  the  request  that  he 
grant  American  commissions  first  to  the  Black  Prince  and  then  to 
the  other  French-owned  and  Irish-manned  vessels  an  opportunity 
to  accumulate  prisoners  with  whom  he  could  purchase  freedom 
for  an  equal  number  of  his  distressed  countrymen. 

Unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  experiment  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. The  privateersmen  themselves  were  much  less  interested 
in  prisoners  than  in  profits.  Prisoners,  in  fact,  were  a burden  to 
their  little  vessels  and  even  a menace  to  the  safety  of  the  small 
prize  crews  they  put  on  captured  ships.  Hence  they  usually  merely 
paroled  their  captives  at  sea,  allowing  them  to  return  home  on 
some  vessel  they  had  ransomed  and  then  turned  loose.  And  the 
British  steadfastly  refused  to  count  these  parolees  in  the  exchange. 
Actually  the  whole  series  of  operations  netted  Franklin  only  a few 
prisoners,  when  the  number  landed  in  France  was  offset  by  the 
privateersmen  lost  in  action  or  in  British  recaptures  of  prize  ships 
and  crews  before  they  could  reach  the  safety  of  French  ports.  Yet 
it  is  to  Franklin’s  great  credit  that  he  made  this  effort  on  behalf  of 
his  suffering  compatriots.  He  did  it  at  great  cost  to  himself  of  time 
and  attention,  for  he  found  himself,  unexpectedly  and  unwilling- 
ly, forced  to  act  as  a sort  of  prize-court  judge  over  the  ships  and 
cargoes  his  privateersmen  brought  in.  Busy  man  that  he  was,  with 
a multitude  of  other  responsibilities,  this  was  a burden  that  he 
found  most  irksome  and  time  consuming. 

Basing  his  work  on  a thorough  study  of  manuscript  and  printed 
sources,  Mr.  Clark  has  given  us  a readable  and  illuminating  ac- 
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count  of  a little-known  but  dramatic  episode  in  our  struggle  for 
national  independence.  It  makes  rewarding  reading  for  everyone 
who  loves  the  story  of  American  maritime  adventure  or  who  wants 
to  learn  more  of  one  of  Franklin’s  many  services  to  his  country. 
Both  groups  of  readers  will  gain  real  pleasure  and  profit  from  this 
book  and  will  find  themselves  grateful  to  its  author. 


Yale  University 


Leonard  W.  Labaree 


Alan  Simpson,  Puritanism  in  Old  and  New  England.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1955.  Pp.  ix,  126.  $3.00. 

This  little  book  is  made  up  of  six  lectures,  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1954  and  intended  “to  sketch  the  im- 
pact of  Puritanism  on  English  and  American  institutions  in  the 
seventeenth  century.”  It  is  an  attractively  written  and  often  witty 
treatment  of  a much-discussed  subject,  based  not  only  on  the 
standard  secondary  books  but  on  the  authors  investigation  of  im- 
portant source  material.  It  is  particularly  useful  because,  unlike 
some  other  studies  dealing  with  the  New  England  Puritans,  it 
gives  enough  attention  to  their  English  brethren  to  make  clear  the 
interrelation  of  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  definition  of  Puritanism  is  very  broad.  It  was, 
according  to  him,  “a  species  of  enthusiasm”  (although  most  Puri- 
tans were  vigorous  in  their  distrust  of  what  they  called  “enthusi- 
asm” and  “enthusiasts”).  The  essence  of  Puritanism  was  “an  ex- 
perience of  conversion”  which  separated  the  Puritans  from  “the 
mass  of  mankind”  and  gave  them  “the  privileges  and  the  duties 
of  the  elect  .....  The  root  of  the  matter  is  always  a new  birth”. 
The  use  of  this  touchstone  permits  the  inclusion  of  the  Quakers 
among  the  Puritans,  which  would  have  distressed  the  staunch 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  who  diligently  opposed  the 
Friends  and  will  disturb  those  historians  who  find  much  in  Quaker 
beliefs  and  practices  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and 
ways  of  most  seventeenth-century  nonconformists  in  New  England 
and  Old.  Mr.  Simpson  gives  little  space  to  the  relationship  between 
the  various  sects  which  he  calls  Puritan  and  the  tenets  of  indi- 
vidual thinkers  and  religious  groups  during  the  centuries  before 
1620.  There  were  Catholic  mystics  who  were  “enthusiasts”  and 
“the  experience  of  conversion”  vouchsafed  to  the  “elect”  was  cen- 
tral for  many  Christians  who  never  heard  the  word  “Puritan”  or 
who,  living  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would  have  indignantly 
repudiated  any  application  of  it  to  them.  The  word  is  a difficult 
one,  admittedly,  and  variously  used  by  historians,  but  Mr.  Simp- 
son’s broad  definition  of  it  makes  it  so  vague  as  to  be  virtually 
meaningless.  In  centrally  important  ways,  the  Quaker  differed 
from  the  Presbyterian,  the  low-church  from  the  high-church 
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Anglican,  the  Independent  from  either,  or  from  the  Catholic. 
Just  what  was  it  that  set  the  most  powerful  nonconformist  groups 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century — then  called  “Puritans” 
— apart  from  the  Anabaptists  or  from  the  rational  theologians  of 
the  English  church  or  the  followers  of  Fox,  however  fully  they 
may  all  have  shared  an  “intense  preoccupation  with  salvation,” 
belief  in  the  significance  of  conversion,  a desire  to  establish  a “holy 
community,”  and  a sense  of  their  privileges  and  duties  as  the 
“elect”  or  presumably  “elect”? 

Confusing  as  Mr.  Simpson’s  definition  may  be,  it  properly  em- 
phasizes aspects  of  Puritanism  which  are  largely  left  out  of  account 
in  some  currently  circulated  economic  interpretations.  Whether 
or  not  the  elements  in  the  Puritans’  way  of  thought  which  this 
book  concentrates  upon  were  essential  and  basic  for  all  those 
whom  he  chooses  to  label  as  Puritans  may  be  debated;  that  they 
were  tremendously  important  for  the  most  influential  and  active 
English  and  American  noncomformists  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  certain.  To  understand  how  important  they  were  is  to  be  led 
more  and  more  to  disagree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  central 
impulses  in  the  Puritan  movement  were  economic. 

The  final  chapter,  “The  Puritan  Tradition”,  deals  with  the 
possible  influences  of  the  Puritan  adventure,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, on  later  developments  here  and  abroad.  The  subject  is  a very 
difficult  one  and  Mr.  Simpson’s  treatment  is  neither  much  better 
or  much  worse  than  the  best  attempts  made  previously.  It  does 
have  the  advantage  of  stressing,  in  accordance  with  the  other  chap- 
ters in  the  book,  the  quality  of  the  Puritans  as  spiritual  crusaders; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  book’s  sweeping  definition  of  Puritanism 
results  in  too  easy  a linking  to  Puritanism  of  almost  anything  in 
history  which  centrally  involves  moral  and  spiritual  concerns. 

Kenneth  B.  Murdock 

. Harvard  University 

Millicent  Todd  Bingham,  Emily  Dickinson's  Home,  Letters 
vf  Edward  Dickinson  and  His  Family,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1955.  Pp.  xviii  + 600.  $6.00. 

In  Emily  Dickinson's  Home,  Millicent  Todd  Bingham  has  ful- 
filled a promise  made  in  1932  to  her  mother,  Mabel  Loomis  Todd, 
first  editor  of  Emily’s  poems : “to  publish  all  the  documents”  stored 
in  Mrs.  Todd’s  camphorwood  chest  since  1897,  “whatever  they 
might  be.”  Preeminent  among  these  documents  were  over  650 
poems,  published  by  Mrs.  Bingham  in  Bolts  of  Melody  (1945). 
Also  embalmed  were  several  packets  of  family  letters  given  to  Mrs. 
Todd  in  the  early  1890’s  by  Emily’s  brother,  Wm.  Austin  Dickin- 
son; these  form  the  backbone  of  the  current  volume. 

Mrs.  Bingham  has  placed  these  letters — most  of  which  were 
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written  between  1851  and  1855 — securely  in  the  setting  of  Con- 
gregationalist  New  England  life  a century  ago : life  founded  upon 
family  solidarity,  directed  by  constant  striving  for  a pious  life  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  manifested,  shadowed  by  sickness  and 
fear  (or  hope)  of  death.  The  Dickinson  girls,  Emily  and  Lavinia 
(Vinnie),  were  sent  away  to  school  at  an  age  deemed  appropriate; 
their  elder  brother,  Austin,  taught  immigrant  Irish  boys  in  Boston 
and  attended  Harvard  Law  School  in  his  early  twenties;  but  their 
roots  were  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of  Amherst,  where  their  grand- 
father Samuel  had  laid  bricks,  driven  oxen,  and  suffered  bank- 
ruptcy as  a founder  and  benefactor  of  Amherst  College.  Edward, 
Samuel’s  first-born,  regained  Dickinsonian  eminence  in  the  com- 
munity through  strict  attention  to  duty  and  much  hard  work. 
Several  significant  letters  deal  with  Edward’s  activities  in  bringing 
the  first  railroad  to  Amherst  and  in  representing  his  people — he 
resembled  an  Old  Testament  leader — in  Congress. 

Most  of  the  letters,  however,  were  written  by  Emily;  and  they 
reveal  the  supreme  importance  she  attached  to  her  home.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1851,  she  wrote  her  schoolteaching  brother:  “Oh  Austin,  it 
is  wrong  to  tantalize  you  so  while  you  are  braving  all  things  in 
trying  to  fulfill  duty.  Duty  is  black  and  brown — home  is  bright 
and  shining  . . Home,  though,  involved  many  duties:  Emily 
was  no  impractical  recluse,  but  a busy  housekeeper  who  especially 
enjoyed  cooking,  and  who  wrote  “in  secret”  late  at  night.  Her 
“inch-by-inch  withdrawal,”  far  from  being  a flight  from  realities, 
was  a necessary  setting  aside  of  room  for  her  mind.  And  Emily’s 
housework  helped  her  poetry:  Mrs.  Bingham  connects  the  “thrift” 
which  “was  of  the  essence  of  right  living”  in  the  Dickinson  house- 
hold (as  in  countless  others)  with  Emily’s  “frugal  terseness  of 
style  which  makes  the  most  of  a word.”  And  her  simplicity  and 
sterness,  her  “ceaseless  groping  for  more  light,”  repeatedly  shown 
in  her  letters,  convincingly  support  Mrs.  Bingham’s  claim  that 
“Emily  Dickinson  may  come  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  religious 
poets.” 

But  sternness,  as  readers  of  the  poems  know,  is  not  all;  and  in 
Emily’s  letters  to  Austin,  her  closest  communicant,  we  find  char- 
acteristic imaginative  leaps,  private  jokes,  and  compassionate, 
humorous  understanding  of  little  sister  Vinnie,  who  inevitably 
“has  commenced  snoring,”  of  terse,  seldom-smiling  father  Edward, 
with  whom  Emily  senses  incipient  conflict  (subordinated  to  res- 
pect and  love),  and  of  their  mother,  whose  metaphors,  compared 
to  Emily’s,  are  common:  “Mother  is  warming  her  feet,  which  she 
assures  me  confidently  are  ‘just  as  cold  as  ice.  [’]  I tell  her  I fear 
there  is  danger  of  icification,  or  ossification — I don’t  know  cer- 
tainly which!”  Our  impressions  of  differences  among  the  Dickin- 
sons are  confirmed  by  this  remark,  from  Vinnie  to  Austin : “Emilie 
has  fed  you  on  air  so  long,  that  I think  a little  ‘sound  common 
sense’  perhaps  wouldn’t  come  amiss  Plain  english  you  know  such 
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as  Father  likes.”  Emily  was  a sport,  living  “in  an  atmosphere  of 
daily  grind  and  small-town  talk”;  both  the  atmosphere  of  her  en- 
vironment and  the  special  atmosphere  of  her  mind  (often  insep- 
arable) are  charmingly  revealed  in  her  letters. 

Emily  Dickinson's  Home  admirably  justifies  its  main  raison 
d'etre  “that  documents  dealing  with  the  little  things  that  hold 
people  together  or  drive  them  apart  may  reveal  the  wellsprings  of 
their  fives.”  Mrs.  Bingham  has  the  further  purpose  of  righting  past 
wrongs  in  the  handling  of  Dickinsoniana  through  restoring  omis- 
sions and  placing  letters  in  chronological  order,  insofar  as  such 
order  can  be  determined  by  a time  scale  based  chiefly  on  progres- 
sive changes  in  Emily’s  handwriting;  she  appears  to  have  succeed- 
ed. In  scrupulously  distinguishing  fact  from  conjectures,  and  in 
avoiding  distortion  of  the  letters  while  clarifying  their  allusions 
and  weaving  them  into  a connected  narrative,  Mrs.  Bingham  has 
served  her  mother  and  Emily  Dickinson  well. 

Thomas  B.  Whitbread 

Harvard  University 


Robert  E.  Brown,  Middle-Class  Democracy  and  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Massachusetts , 1691-1780.  Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1955.  Pp.  ix,  458.  $6.00. 

With  the  publication  of  this  book  Robert  E.  Brown,  Associate 
Professor  of  History  at  Michigan  State  University,  has  brought  to 
term  his  lengthy  study  of  democracy  in  colonial  Massachusetts. 
The  substance  of  the  chapter  presenting  his  underlying  thesis  had 
previously  appeared  in  article  form  in  the  New  England  Quarter- 
ly, XXV,  (Sept.  1952).  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  that  Mr. 
Brown  states  his  argument  in  convincing  language:  “As  far  as 
Massachusetts  is  concerned,  colonial  society  and  the  American 
Revolution  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  something  very  close 
to  a complete  democracy  with  the  exception  of  British  restraints. 
There  were  doubtless  a few  men  who  could  not  vote,  but  they 
must  have  been  few  indeed.”  (p.  60). 

For  the  most  part  this  statement  rests  on  sturdy  foundations 
built  up  throughout  the  previous  pages.  The  author  shows  in 
tabular  form  that  the  estimated  minimum  percentage  of  adult 
males  who  could  vote  in  each  of  seventeen  Massachusetts  com- 
munities ranged  from  55.1  percent,  for  Marblehead  to  97.2 
percent,  for  Worcester.  Although  these  figures  may  well  bear  out 
Mr.  Browns  thesis  as  far  as  the  interior  towns  are  concerned, 
they  certainly  do  not  show  that  the  non-voting  adults  in  the  sea- 
board towns  “must  have  been  few  indeed.”  For  it  is  a consistent 
factor  running  throughout  Mr.  Brown’s  statistical  tables  that  the 
seaboard  towns  have  a lower  estimated  percentage  of  adult  male 
voters — Boston  (56.0),  Salem  (69.2),  Ipswich  (55.1),  Marble- 
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head  (53.5),  Gloucester  (59.6).  My  own  studies  can  add  to 
this  list  the  town  of  Newburyport,  where  in  the  year  1773  62.2 
percent,  of  the  adult  males  comprised  the  list  of  legal  voters.  Mr. 
Brown  is  not  entirely  happy  with  his  own  evidence  in  regard  to 
these  seaboard  towns,  apparently,  since  he  attempts  to  dull  its 
effectiveness  with  such  statements  as  “There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  Salem  should  have  a larger  percentage  than  Ipswich  and 
Marblehead,  and  it  is  obvious,  as  later  evidence  will  show,  that 
the  figure  for  Boston  is  far  out  of  line.”  (p.  60).  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  amend  the  first  part  of  this  statement  with 
some  such  qualification  as  “As  far  as  we  now  know  . . as  for 
later  evidence  altering  the  Boston  figure,  unless  he  refers  to  the 
testimony  of  one  rather  prejudiced  source,  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
the  later  evidence  is  not  conspicuously  presented. 

One  would  not  find  it  important  to  quibble  over  a few  percent- 
age points  in  a statistical  table  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
thesis  of  the  entire  work  rests  on  the  statement  that  colonial 
Massachusetts  was  “very  close  to  a complete  democracy.”  For  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book,  judging  by  its  second  half,  is  to  show 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  a “Revolution”  at  all,  but 
strictly  a “War  of  Independence.”  The  standard  interpretation 
of  a dual  revolution,  with  Americans  fighting  the  British  for 
independence  and  the  local  aristocracy  for  democratic  rights, 
the  author  insists,  must  go  out  the  window,  and  as  far  as  Mass- 
achusetts is  concerned,  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Mr.  Brown  commits  an  error  hitherto  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  repertoire  of  numerous  native  Massachusetts  histor- 
ians— that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  show  what  the  situation  was  in 
Massachusetts;  the  other  colonies  will  fall  into  place  of  their  own 
accord.  What  Brown  has  done  with  his  Massachusetts-forged 
weapon  has  been  to  skewer  historians  who  were  writing  about  the 
colonies  as  a whole  or  even  about  a specific  colony  other  than 
Massachusetts.  Thus  Carl  Becker  was  caught  a terrific  blip  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  statement  that  the  question  in  the  Revolution 
was  not  merely  home  rule  but  who  should  rule  at  home.  Becker 
was  writing  about  New  York.  Morison  is  chastized  for  saying  in 
his  general  chapter  on  the  colonies  before  the  war  in  The  Growth 
of  the  American  Republic  that  class  distinctions,  brought  from 
England  and  since  maintained,  implied  political  privilege  (I, 
163).  But  this  is  a general  statement  applying  to  the  colonies  as 
a whole.  Just  a few  lines  above  he  clearly  describes  the  franchise 
in  Massachusetts  as  being  “fairly  broad.”  On  the  very  next  page 
Morison  states  that  “the  middle  class,  which  often  shared  the 
political  power  with  the  gentry  . . . could  not  measure  up  to  them 
on  the  economic  and  social  scale.”  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Morison  long  ago  stated  Mr.  Brown’s  thesis  when  he  said  “In 
New  England,  the  War  of  Independence  was  not  accompanied 
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by  any  internal  revolution  in  the  structure  of  society  or  of  govern- 
ment. Merchants,  lawyers,  and  clergy  led  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  remained  in  control  after  the  war  ...  by  espous- 
ing a popular  and  successful  cause.”  ( Growth  of  the  American 
Republic,  I,  180). 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Brown  has  assumed  politi- 
cal democracy  (the  foundations  for  which  he  has  shown  existed 
in  colonial  Massachusetts)  implied  the  presence  of  social  dem- 
ocracy (a  concept  with  which  he  does  not  deal  at  all.)  For  with- 
out a high  degree  of  social  democracy  the  political  variety  cannot 
be  fully  realized.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hypothesize  a merchants’ 
dark  conspiracy  to  fire  all  those  who  do  not  vote  “correctly”  in 
order  to  support  the  statement  that  the  merchants  dominated 
colonial  society  and  politics  in  Massachusetts.  Expressions  such 
as  “the  better  sort  of  People,”  “the  Mechaniks,”  and  so  forth, 
which  abound  in  the  literature  of  the  period  cannot  be  references 
to  a social  democracy. 

The  political  situation  in  colonial  Massachusetts  may  very  well 
have  been  government  “for  the  people”;  to  a considerable  extent 
it  was  government  “of  the  people,”  but  many  years  were  to  pass 
before  it  could  properly  be  described  as  government  “by  the 
people.” 
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SUMATRA — AMERICA’S  PEPPERPOT,  1784-1873 
By  James  W.  Gould* 

Part  III:  The  Decline  of  Salem  and 
The  End  of  the  Sumatra  Trade. 

The  American  panic  of  1837  had  apparent  effect  in  the  decline 
of  the  Sumatra  trade.1  Only  two  vessels  were  sent  to  Sumatra  for 
pepper  in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  six  more  were  belatedly  sent  in 
early  1838.  Such  a sudden  reduction  of  American  demand  must 
have  had  a depressing  effect  on  pepper  production.  The  price 
naturally  declined,  and  there  must  have  been  an  unusually  strong 
temptation  to  seize  an  American  vessel  for  its  money  and  opium. 

One  of  the  eight  American  vessels  on  the  Pepper  Coast  was  Jo- 
seph Peabody’s  Eclipse.  Although  its  master,  Charles  F.  Wilkins, 
had  been  in  charge  of  nine  voyages  to  Sumatra,  and  had  sailed  on 
several  before  that,  he  made  the  fatal  error  of  allowing  ]uru  tulis 
Libbe  Jusuf  (Ousoo)  and  his  retinue  to  come  aboard  his  ship  one 
night  at  Trabangan.  While  weighing  pepper,  on  August  26,  1838, 
Libbe  Jusuf  stabbed  Captain  Wilkins  to  death.  After  killing  an- 
other American,  Jusuf  and  his  men  then  stole  about  27,000 

*The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
the  grant  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  research  for  these  articles  in 
European  Archives. 

1.  For  example,  it  was  forecast  by  W.  D.  Waters  to  Eaglcston,  April  5, 
1837,  in  J.  H.  Eagleston,  Memoirs,  (MS,  Peabody  Museum)  IV. 
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dollars  and  escaped  ashore.  The  crew  regained  the  vessel,  but  not 
the  money,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.2 

This  ‘piracy”  was  not  as  long  unavenged  as  that  of  the  Friendr 
ship.  In  the  preceding  April,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dickerson  had 
ordered  Commodore  George  C.  Read  to  take  the  East  India  Squad- 
ron consisting  of  the  frigate  Columbia  and  the  sloop-of-war  John 
Adams  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  “visit  Ouallah  Battoo  and 
such  other  places  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  as  you  may  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interests.  . . .”3  While  in  Ceylon,  on 
November  29,  1838,  Read  read  in  the  Colombo  Observer  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  Eclipse  sent  by  the  American  Con- 
sular Agent  in  Penang.4  Read  left  Colombo  at  once  and  arrived 
off  the  Pepper  Coast  on  December  17.  He  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  popular  criticism  of  Downes’  actions,  for  he  was 
extremely  careful  to  investigate  before  taking  punitive  action. 
When  the  Rajahs  of  Kuala  Batu  and  Muki  proved  incapable  of 
turning  over  the  culprits  or  the  stolen  money,  Read  bombarded 
their  towns.  On  January  1,  1839,  American  Marines  landed  on 
Sumatra  for  the  second  time,  this  time  at  Muki,  which  they  burned 
as  the  band  played  “Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.”  Susu  was  spared  only 
after  its  Rajahs  signed  a treaty  with  Read  on  January  8,  1839, 
promising  to  permit  no  further  piracy  and  to  capture  any  culprits. 
A similar  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Rajah  of  Kuala  Batu  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  A Boston  ship  which  visited  Sumatra  shortly  after  Read’s 
visit  reported  that  it  had  a good  effect  as  far  as  treatment  of  Ameri- 

2.  Eyewitness  accounts  by  crew  members  in  despatch  of  Consul,  St. 
Helena  to  Washington,  No.  103,  Nov.  23,  1838,  U.S.  Dept,  of  State, 
Foreign  Affairs  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter  cited 
as  State),  St.  Helena  Despatches,  III.  Accounts  by  nearby  captains  in 
Singapore  to  Washington,  No.  38,  Oct.  28,  1838,  in  State,  Singapore,  I, 
and  G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages  (Salem,  1925),  pp. 
124-126.  There  is  a Malay  account  in  U.S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group, 
National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter  cited  as  Navy),  Captains’  Let- 
ters, April  1839,  No.  40,  end.  D and  E. 

3.  M.  Dickerson  to  George  Read,  April  13,  1838,  in  Navy,  Letters  to 
Officers,  Ships  of  War,  XXV,  205. 

4.  Read’s  official  accounts  in  Navy.  Captains’  Letters,  Dec.  1838,  No. 
2,  p.  6;  Jan.  1839,  No.  49;  Feb.  1839,  No.  14;  April  1839,  No.  40. 
More  colorful  accounts  are  those  by  the  squadron  chaplain,  Fitch  W. 
Taylor,  A Voyage  Round  the  World,  9th  ed.  (New  Haven  1847),  pp. 
255  ff.;  and  by  members  of  the  landing  party,  [J.  S.  Henshawl,  Around 
the  World,  II,  40-96,  and  William  M.  Murrell,  Cruise  of  the  Frigate 
Columbia  (Boston,  1840),  pp.  86-90.  Some  official  documents  were  print- 
ed in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Document  1,  26th  Cong.,  Sess.,  Ser.  354, 
P.  532. 
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cans  was  concerned,  but  had  caused  a civil  war  on  the  coast.  Ap- 
parently the  Pidirese  took  advantage  of  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  Atjehnese  to  attack  Kuala  Batu.5  However,  as  far  as  piracy 
was  concerned,  the  gentler  methods  of  diplomacy  were  effective, 
for  no  further  attempted  piracy  was  reported  until  1843. 

Demonstration  of  the  Dutch  ignorance  of  events  in  North  Su- 
matra is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  first  learned  of  the  affair  from  the 
American  newspapers.6  When  the  clippings  from  American  papers 
reached  The  Hague  in  July,  1839,  the  Colonial  officials  went  to 
their  maps  and  found  the  area  of  action  “ thus  far  independent 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.”7  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  fact 
that  they  still  felt  reluctant  to  expend  the  money  to  subdue  it,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

General  Conditions,  1837-1847 

Following  the  panic  of  1837  there  was  a decade  of  general 
depression  of  American  foreign  commerce  which  particularly 
affected  the  East  Indies  trade.8  This  curtailed  the  pepper  trade, 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  1838.  However,  by  1839  the  trade  recov- 
ered, and  at  least  a dozen  vessels  were  sent  out  in  each  of  the 
following  years.  Although  this  number  is  smaller  than  that  of 
many  previous  years,  the  size  of  vessels  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, so  that  the  amount  of  pepper  carried  did  not  decrease. 

The  Padang  coffee  trade  in  these  years  was  insignificant.  With 
American  coffee  prices  so  low,  it  was  unusual  for  more  than  one 
vessel  to  find  a profitable  cargo  at  Padang.  Americans  obtained 
cheaper  Sumatra  coffee  at  Singapore  to  which  it  was  smuggled 
by  the  natives  from  the  interior  of  Sumatra.9  The  trade  in  betel 
nut  from  Pidir  to  Canton  was  continued  by  one  or  two  Boston 
vessels,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  China  trade.  There  was  also  a tem- 
porary revival  of  the  transit  trade  at  Riau  when  several  Americans 

5.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  LVI  (1839),  403. 

6.  Washington  to  The  Hague,  June  10,  1839,  No.  39,  Netherlands, 
Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Buitenlands,  Zaken,  Ryksarchief.  The  Hague 
(hereafter  cited  as  Buiten.  Zaken'),  MCLIX.  The  clipping  is  now  in 
Kolonien,  Aug.  15,  1839,  No.  30. 

7.  Kolonien,  July  26,  1839,  No.  3;  Buiten.  Zaken,  MCLXII,  July  31, 
No.  15. 

8.  G.  G.  Huebner  in  Emory  R.  Johnson,  ed.,  History  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  (Washington,  i9J5)>  H>  45* 

9.  Balestier  to  Forsyth,  Nov.  1,  1843,  No.  61,  State,  Singapore,  I,  ff. 
to  1846. 
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found  they  could  bring  tea  from  Canton  and  transship  it  from 
there  to  British  vessels  bound  for  London.10 

In  1840  an  East  India  squadron  was  again  ordered  to  the 
Pepper  Coast  to  punish  any  piracy  which  might  have  occurred, 
and  to  promise  an  annual  visit  of  a naval  vessel.11  Arriving  there 
on  October  4,  1841,  with  the  famous  frigate  Constellation  and 
the  ship-of-war  Boston , Commodore  Lawrence  Kearny  found  the 
Sumatrans  awed  by  previous  naval  visits.  Kearny  made  a most 
astute  report  on  conditions  in  Sumatra.  He  noted  that  the  Ameri- 
can practice  of  using  false  weights  or  hollow  beam  scales  filled 
with  shot  or  mercury  had  brought  on  “counteracting  measures” 
by  the  natives.  He  also  noted  the  Dutch  conquests  in  Sumatra 
which  he  saw  aimed  “at  getting  not  only  the  control  of  the  pepper 
trade  but  of  the  whole  Island  itself.”12 

Dutch  relations  with  Atjeh  in  1841  were  as  poor  as  ever,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  completely  unaware  that  Kearny  had  even 
called  at  Sumatra.13 

The  last  Amercian  naval  visit  to  the  Pepper  Coast  was  that  of 
the  most  famous  warship  in  American  history,  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution. Ordered  specifically  to  Sumatra,  the  frigate  called  at  Whyla 
and  Kuala  Batu  in  January,  1845,  under  Captain  “Mad  Jack” 
Percival.14  Some  American  papers  were  highly  complimentary 
about  the  diplomacy  of  Percival  in  Sumatra,  but  the  natives  ap- 
parently relied  upon  precedent  and  assumed  that  there  would  be 

10.  Balestier  to  Forsyth,  Jan.  1,  1841,  No.  52,  State,  Singapore,  I. 

11.  Secretary  of  Navy  to  L.  Kearny,  Nov.  2,  1840,  in  Navy,  Letters  to 
Officers,  XXX,  44. 

12.  Kearny  to  Washington,  Jan.  25,  1842,  No.  15,  in  Navy,  China 
Station,  1841-4;  alos  “Log  of  Constellation,”  MS.  in  Navy,  XIV.  A private 
Journal  of  William  Little  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  favorite 
American  “Jerry.”  Po  Adam,  tried  to  get  a ride  to  the  United  States  on  the 
Constellation,  but  the  request  was  not  granted:  C.  M.  Endicott,  “Narra- 
tive of  the  Piracy  and  Plunder  of  the  Ship  Friendship ,”  Essex  Institute 
Historiacl  Collections  I (1859),  32. 

13.  Batavia  to  The  Hague,  Dec.  7,  1841,  No.  288  LaT3,  pp.  153,  156- 
157,  Kolonien,  May  6,  1842,  No.  213  Geh. 

14.  Orders  of  Sec.  of  Navy  David  Henshaw  to  Capt.  John  Percival, 
Jan.  22,  1844,  in  Navy,  “ Record  of  Confidential  Letters,”  I ( 1843-9), 
26.  Description  of  visit  in  Percival  to  Sec.  Navy,  Feb.  7,  1845,  in  Navy, 
Captains’  Letters,  Jan.  & Feb.,  1845,  p.  138;  M.  Patterson  Jones,  “Journal 
of  a Cruise  of  the  U.S.  Frigate  Potomac,”  MS,  in  Navy;  D.  H.  Lynch, 
“OM-U.S.  Frigate  Constitution,”  pp.  8,  9,  33,  34,  MS,  in  Navy.  Percival’s 
letters  printed  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Exec.  Document  No.  1,  29th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  479,  p.  647,  and  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  2,  28th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  463,  pp.  514-515. 
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no  naval  visit  for  another  four  seasons.  Attempted  piracies  began 
to  increase.  A month  after  Percival’s  departure  the  bark  Cynthia 
of  Salem  was  attacked,  as  were  other  American  vessels  in  1 845  and 
1846.15 

Actually  it  is  surprising  that  the  Americans  were  not  more 
badly  treated.  They  were  often  as  ruthless  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other  as  with  the  natives.  When  Captain  Nichols  of  the  ship 
Victoria  outbid  Captain  Hammond  of  the  ship  Maria  in  1839, 
Hammond  sent  a letter  to  the  Rajah  of  Bakungan  Threatening 
to  sink  all  his  proas  or  fire  into  the  bazar”  if  he  gave  any  pepper  to 
his  rival.16  Two  Boston  vessels  actually  came  to  blows  in  1841 
over  a similar  dispute.  When  the  Warsaw  outbid  the  Tuskar,  the 
captain  of  the  latter  fired  a gun  at  the  first  proa  bringing  pepper  to 
his  rival.  When  the  Warsaw  fired  too,  the  proa  fled  for  shore. 
Then  both  vessels  sent  boats  which  tied  lines  to  the  bow  and 
stern  of  the  pepper  proa.  Some  men  were  wounded  in  this  tug-of- 
war  which  continued  until  the  surf  forced  them  to  let  the  hapless 
native  go.  The  American  concludes  his  account:  “so  ended  the 
glorious  Battle  of  Barbah  Wee.”17 

What  actually  brought  on  the  next  attempted  piracy  in  1843 
was  the  bumper  crops  of  pepper.  About  1839  the  new  northern 
coast  began  to  reach  peak  production,  and  the  whole  coast  was 
producing  over  100,000  pikuls.  This  caused  a successive  decline 
in  pepper  prices.  In  1840  and  1841  the  Americans  were  able  to 
absorb  most  of  this  bumper  crop,  taking  a record  American  share 
of  110,000  pikuls  in  1841.  However,  this  overloaded  the  Euro- 
pean market,  and  in  1843  the  Americans  took  less  than  in  an 
average  year.  Masters  were  offering  to  take  pepper  at  $3.75  Per 
pikul,  and  getting  it  at  $4.00.  The  natives  planned  to  take  the 
bark  Borneo,  loot  it  and  fire  a shot  through  its  bottom  to  sink  it. 
They  actually  started  out  in  two  proas,  but  when  one  proa  was 
upset  in  the  surf,  the  other  turned  back.  Supercargo  George  Z. 
Silsbee  explained  the  cause  of  this  incident:  the  natives  were 
exasperated  against  us  because  we  will  not  give  more  for  pepper.  18 


1 5.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  LXVIII  (1845),  I93-I94* 

16.  John  Hammond,  “Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Sumatra,  No.  374*  Maury 

Log  Collection,  National  Archives,  Washington.  . „ ,c 

17.  March  29,  1841,  Isaac  W.  Baker,  “Copy,  Log  of  Brig  Tuskar,  MS, 

Beverly  Historical  Society,  Beverly,  Mass.  . D JT  „ 

18.  June  5,  1843,  George  Silsbee,  “Journal  of  a Voyage  m Ship  Russell, 
MS,  1841R,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 
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The  last  bulk  cargo  of  pepper  entered  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
from  Sumatra  on  November  6,  1846,  on  the  brig  Lucilla.  Ever 
since  the  Rajah  of  Salem  had  loaded  the  first  Susu  pepper,  Salem 
had  held  a predominant  position  in  that  trade.  So  important  had 
its  position  been  that  a hundred  years  later,  in  Australia,  whole 
peppercorns  were  still  known  as  “Salem  pepper.”19  In  fact,  the  seal 
of  Salem,  when  reproduced  correctly,  still  bears  the  picture  of  an 
Atjehnese.  At  the  peak  of  the  pepper  trade,  the  city  council 
ordered  a seal  showing  “a  ship  under  full  sail,  approaching  a 
coast,  designated  by  the  costume  of  the  person  standing  upon  it 
& by  the  trees  near  him,  as  a portion  of  the  East  Indies,  . . . motto 
‘Divitis  Indiae  usque  ad  ultimum  simum’ — signifying  ‘To  the 
farthest  port  of  the  rich  east’  . . . ,”20  George  Peabody,  son  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  pepper  merchants,  and  himself  a pepper  ship 
owner,  drew  a design  of  a man  wearing  a flat  red  turban,  red 
trousers  and  belt,  a yellow  knee  length  robe  and  blue  jacket.21 
There  is  no  people  in  the  East  Indies  whose  costume  is  closer  to 
this  than  the  Atjehnese,  and  that  was  probably  his  intention. 

The  average  Salem  citizen  must  have  possessed  a knowledge 
of  geography  that  would  shame  a college  student  today.  The  Salem 
newspapers  were  full  of  references  to  ports  in  Africa  and  Asia 
that  most  of  us  have  never  heard  of,  let  alone  visited  as  most  of 
the  Salem  men  had.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Salem  petitioned 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  hold  “a  congress  of  nations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a code  of  international  law,  and  a board  of  arbitrators 
for  the  adjustment  of  national  difficulties.”22 

The  pepper  merchants  of  Salem  also  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States. 
The  textile  industries  of  the  Merrimac  Valley,  which  lies  partly 
in  Essex  County,  were  developed  by  capital  which  Salem  mer- 
chants earned  in  the  Orient.23  Because  of  the  diversity  of  their 

19.  Related  to  this  writer  by  C.H.P.  Copeland  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem,  who  heard  the  term  used  at  Milla-Milla,  Queensland,  in  1943. 

20.  Text  of  a proposed  ordinance,  Feb.  25,  1839,  Essex  Institute  His- 
torical Collections , VIII  (1868),  7.  The  motto  is  often  incorrectly  trans- 
lated; there  is  no  reason  not  to  accept  the  meaning  of  the  council  which 
is  quoted  here. 

21.  Original  drawing  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

22.  U.S.  Congress,  Journal  of  the  House,  25th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser. 
No.  343,  pp.  22  and  223. 

23.  William  B.  Weeden,  “Early  Oriental  Commerce  in  Providence, *’ 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  3d  Ser.,  I (1908),  278;  (also  printed  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1908). 
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mercantile  interests  and  the  gradualness  of  their  investments  in 
industries,  it  is  impossible  to  state  that  exactly  so  much  money 
earned  from  pepper  became  so  much  in  textile  stocks.  Knowing  that 
the  pepper  trade  was  their  most  profitable  income,  however,  and 
that  they  were  major  investors  in  the  early  industries,  we  can 
conclude  fairly  that  pepper  merchants  contributed  substantially 
to  American  industrialization.  One  need  only  cite  the  investments 
of  the  outstanding  pepper  merchants.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  of  the 
leading  firm  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone  had  large  investments  in 
land  and  water-power  in  the  Merrimac  Valley  which  he  developed 
into  the  cotton  and  woolen  companies  of  Lowell,  Manchester,  and 
Lawrence.24  Israel  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  the  dominant  pepper 
trader  of  that  port,  was  an  early  investor  in  textiles  with  Francis 
C.  Lowell,  and  was  long  president  and  director  of  several  major 
textile  firms  in  the  Merrimac  Valley.25  The  son  of  Joseph  Peabody, 
the  greatest  individual  pepper  trader,  was  outstanding  in  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  in  Essex  County.26  An  examination  of  the 
other  pepper  fortunes  of  Salem  would  undoubtedly  show  them  to 
have  been  invested  in  the  infant  industries  of  northern  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  predominant  position  of  Salem  in  the  pepper  trade  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  unusual  enterprise  of  its  merchant  ad- 
venturers and  captains.27  The  nature  of  the  pepper  trade  en- 
couraged specialization  by  a limited  group.  Unlike  the  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  one  could  not  sail  into  a port  and  load 
at  will.  One  had  to  know  the  unusual  mechanics  of  the  trade 
which  have  been  described.  Even  if  these  were  known,  the  treach- 
erous coral  reefs,  a heavy  surf,  sudden  storms  and  powerful  cur- 
rents were  enough  to  keep  the  uninitiated  away.  The  special 
mechanics  and  navigation  of  the  Sumatra  trade  were  a Salem 
tradition.  Most  of  the  masters,  and  even  shipowners,  learned  them 
by  visiting  the  coast  under  an  experienced  master. 


24.  Benjamin  Pickman,  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman 
(Newport,  R.I.,  1928),  p.  30. 

25.  John  D.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  Federalist  Financier  (New  York, 


I953)>  pp.  137-143* 

26.  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem 

(Salem,  1879),  pp.  230-232.  , . 

27.  Among  the  many  authors  who  have  remarked  on  this,  two  non- 
resident observers  may  be  cited:  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  The  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  (New  York,  1902),  p.  195;  G.  F.  Train,  An  American  Mer- 
chant in  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia  (New  York,  1857),  p.  73. 
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Other  Essex  County  Ports  in  the  Sumatra  Trade 

However,  Salem  never  had  a monopoly  of  the  pepper  trade. 
To  date,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  judge  the  proportion  of 
trade  taken  by  each  city,  mainly  because  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a list  of  all  pepper  voyages  is  so  formidable.  Having  done  this  for 
the  first  time,  the  writer  was  able  to  extract  from  the  list  the 
figures  in  the  Appendix.  This  demonstrates  that  42.6  per  cent 
C412  of  the  967  voyages)  to  Sumatra  were  made  by  Salem  vessels. 
Although  this  disproves  any  Salem  claim  to  a monopoly,  it  sub- 
stantiates Salem’s  preponderant  position.  Salem’s  greatest  rival 
by  far  was  Boston  with  396  voyages. 

Salem’s  closest  rival  in  distance,  but  far  behind  in  volume,  was 
Beverly,  Mass.,  with  30  voyages,  or  3.1  per  cent.  Lying  across  the 
North  River  from  Salem  and  within  the  Salem  Customs  District, 
Beverly’s  trade  with  Sumatra  was  actually  an  adjunct  of  the 
Salem  trade.  It  has  been  remarked  earlier  that  the  Beverly  brig 
Fairy  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  vessels  in  the  Sumatra 
pepper  trade.  The  owners  of  the  Beverly  vessels  carefully  distin- 
guished their  vessels  as  hailing  from  that  port  so  that  their  trade 
should  be  kept  apart  from  that  of  Salem.  The  ten  Beverly  voyages 
before  1816  were  sent  out  in  whole  or  part  by  Israel  Thorndike. 
His  removal  to  Boston  in  1810  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  his 
vessels  to  that  port,  but  he  continued  pepper  voyages  for  many 
years  and  commemorated  his  association  with  Beverly  by  naming 
one  of  his  pepper  vessels  Beverly.  Thorndike  died  in  1832  leaving 
an  estate  of  over  a million  dollars.28  Although  not  all  of  his  fortune 
was  made  in  the  pepper  trade,  his  early  investments  in  textiles 
were  probably  based  on  the  accumulation  of  profits  from  the 
pepper  trade  which  he  entered  in  its  earliest  and  most  lucrative 
years.  After  Thorndike’s  removal  to  Boston,  the  Beverly  pepper 
trade  was  carried  on  by  Josiah  Lovett,  Thorndike’s  most  exper- 
ienced pepper  captain,  who  then  became  merchant  shipowner. 
He  and  Samuel  Endicott  sent  out  fourteen  voyages  between  1820 
and  1836,  and  missed  only  three  seasons. 

Marblehead  made  9 voyages,  1.0  per  cent  of  the  total,  all  be- 
tween 1818  and  1826.  Lying  to  the  south  of  Salem  harbor,  that 
port  was  in  the  same  trading  position  as  Beverly,  distinct  from, 

28.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  pp.  154,  158,  163. 
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but  overshadowed  by  the  immenseness  of  the  Salem  trade.  Be- 
cause Marblehead  owners  also  chose  to  distinguish  their  vessels 
from  those  of  Salem,  we  should  recognize  this  as  a separate  trade. 
The  majority  of  the  Marblehead  voyages  to  Sumatra  were  sent 
by  William  Fettyplace.  One  owner-master  of  Marblehead,  Benja- 
min Andrews,  lost  his  life  when  his  boat  was  upset  in  the  surf  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  on  May  17,  1821. 29 

Newburyport  was  the  northernmost  port  of  present-day  Massa- 
chusetts which  engaged  in  the  Sumatra  trade.  Its  merchants  sent 
out  two  voyages  at  an  interval  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
Both  seem  to  have  been  unfortunate.  The  voyage  of  the  Rolla  in 
1809  ended  with  most  of  the  crew  ill.30  That  of  the  Alciope  in 
1837  was  marred  by  the  choice  of  master  Francis  Thompson 
whose  despotism  Richard  H.  Dana  made  famous  and  who  made  a 
bad  impression  on  the  Sumatrans  by  threats  to  blow  them  up.31 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  also  sent  out  three  voyages  over  a 
span  of  a quarter  of  a century.  The  first  was  the  Winthrop  & 
Mary  which  ended  in  a wreck  in  1801,  and  the  last  was  the  Fox 
in  1 826. 32  The  Sumatra  trade  centered  essentially  in  Essex 
County  with  Salem  as  its  center.  In  all,  Essex  County  sent  out 
456  voyages,  or  just  under  half  (4 7. 2 per  cent)  of  the  total. 
Many  Essex  County  towns  like  Danvers,  Ipswich,  and  Gloucester 
also  contributed  to  the  thousands  of  crew  members,  many  of  whom 
rose  to  be  masters  of  Salem  and  Boston  pepper  vessels. 

The  Decline  of  Salem 

The  attraction  of  trade  to  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal  put 
great  pressure  on  Boston  to  develop  its  communications  with  the 

29.  F.  C.  Bradlee,  Marblehead's  Foreign  Commerce  1729-1850  (Salem, 
1929),  p.  132;  “The  Brig  William  at  Sumatra,"  MS,  Marblehead  Histori- 
cal Society;  Benjamin  J.  Lindsey,  Old  Marblehead  Sea  Captains  (Marble- 
head, 1915),  p.  6. 

30.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p.  40. 

31.  Gorham  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men  (New  York,  1937),  p.  236. 
The  Alciope  hailed  from  Newburyport  although  registered  in  Boston  on 
Dec.  6,  1836,  Record  of  Registers,  Boston,  1837,  Industrial  Records 
Group,  National  Archives,  Washington. 

32.  The  ship  William  & Henry,  Davis,  reported  on  the  coast  in  1822 
by  the  ship  Endeavor  QSalem  Register,  June  10,  1822),  was  registered  at 
Gloucester,  Record  of  Registers,  1821.  The  ship  Fox,  Allen,  returned  to 
Gloucester  on  Nov.  16,  1826  ( Salem  Register,  Nov.  17,  1826).  Samuel 
E.  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1921),  ap- 
parently errs  in  assigning  the  wreck  of  the  Winthrop  &•  Mary  to  1800  (p. 
142),  since  the  Salem  Gazette  shows  its  departure  on  Dec.  23,  1800. 
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West.  As  these  were  developed,  Salem  was  left  on  a spoke  of  the 
transportation  network  which  radiated  from  the  hub  of  Boston, 
with  little  access  to  the  interior  except  through  Boston.33  Under 
the  pressure  of  declining  prices  of  pepper,  the  importance  of 
cutting  costs  by  direct  shipment  to  the  port  of  destination  in- 
creased. This  was  not  only  true  of  the  relation  of  Salem  to  New 
York  and  Boston  but  to  Europe  as  well.34  In  addition,  although 
Salem  was  capable  of  handling  the  non-expanding  pepper  trade, 
it  could  not  serve  the  general  expansion  of  commerce.  Boston  had 
the  advantage  of  having  a much  larger  harbor  than  Salem,  one 
which  could  handle  the  increasing  volume  of  merchant  com- 
merce.35 

Boston  had  always  been  Salem’s  greatest  rival  in  the  pepper 
trade.  The  Boston  ship  Borneo  was  the  third  American  vessel  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  and  helped  the  Crowninshields  of  Salem  to 
enter  the  trade.  Boston  was  responsible  for  the  only  Sumatra 
pepper  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1814,  in  that  remarkable 
trip  of  the  Hyder  Ally.  After  1815,  that  port  sent  vessels  for 
pepper  in  every  year  but  three  (1825,  1827,  and  1829).  In 
1816  it  sent  more  vessels  than  Salem,  but  that  did  not  occur 
again  until  1834. 

The  year  1833  marks  the  crucial  point  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  cities.  In  that  year,  each  city  had  eight  vessels  on  the  Coast. 
In  the  next  year,  Boston  had  fifteen  to  Salem’s  six.  Only  in  three 
years  thereafter  did  Salem  ever  send  more  vessels  than  Boston 
(1841,  1843,  and  1844). 

Boston’s  outstanding  place  in  the  pepper  trade  is  little  known 
to  scholars  because  it  is  so  overshadowed  by  its  other  branches 
of  commerce.  Salem  engaged  in  the  specialtiy  of  pepper  in  de- 
pression or  prosperity,  exhibiting  little  ability  to  contract  or  ex- 
pand. Boston  was  more  versatile;  it  could  send  for  pepper  in 
the  good  years,  and  try  other  products,  like  coffee,  in  the  bad  ones. 
This  may  reflect  the  very  nature  of  progress  and  decline  of  any 
social  institution.  Salem  started  the  pepper  trade  because  of  the 

33.  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchant’s  Magazine , IX  (1843),  266. 

34.  American  merchant  Joshua  Bates  confirmed  this  in  Great  Britain, 
House  of  Lords,  Report.  . . On  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company 
(London,  1830),  p.  654. 

35.  Marianne  C.  D.  Silsbee,  A Half  Century  in  Salem  (Boston,  1887), 
p.  84. 
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unusual  enterprise  of  its  early  merchants  and  captains.  But  having 
established  its  pre-eminence,  Salem  became  conservative,  and  lost 
the  flexibility  which  was  necessary  to  maintain  its  position. 

Three  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Salem  have  already  been 
suggested.  These  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows: 

1)  Salem  lacked  adequate  inland  transportation  as  compared 
to  Boston  and  New  York. 

2)  Salem  lacked  commercial  versatility. 

3 ) The  decline  of  the  price  of  pepper  and  particularly  the  fall 
to  seven  cents  per  pound  in  1833  reduced  profits.  This  was  noticed 
by  an  English  trader  who  commented  in  1844  that  the  Pepper 
Coast  was  much  less  profitable  than  in  previous  decades.36  A 
great  deal  of  the  declining  profits  is  attributable  to  the  successive 
overstocking  of  the  European  markets  by  Americans.  However, 
a contributory  factor  was  undoubtedly  the  greater  competition  in 
the  carrying  trade  to  Europe  by  British  private  traders  when  the 
East  India  Company  monopoly  was  lifted  in  183 3. 37  As  early  as 
1830,  Americans  began  to  lose  their  comparative  advantage  in 
shipping,  as  shorter  durability  and  increasing  costs  of  American 
ships  were  met  by  greater  speed  of  British  vessels.38  There  were 
greater  profits  generally  in  the  China  trade  than  in  the  East  Indies 
trade  in  these  later  years.39  Salem  was  not  attracted  to  that  trade, 
hut  instead  developed  another  specialty,  the  Zanzibar  trade.40 

As  profits  declined,  much  of  Salem's  mercantile  capital  was 
shifted  to  manufacturing  and  railroads.  For  instance,  David  A. 
Neal  was  engaged  largely  in  the  Indies  trade  until  May,  1840, 
when  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a business 
he  frankly  admits  he  knew  nothing  about.41  By  1850  he  had 
turned  the  $100,000  inheritance  from  his  father  into  three 

36.  G.  F.  Davidson,  Trade  and  Travels  in  the  Far  East  (London,  1846), 
p.  90. 

37.  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchant’s  Magazine , Vol.  XLII  (i860),  65;  this  was 
predicted  by  Joshua  Bates  in  the  hearings  on  the  act:  Great  Britain,  Re- 
port. . .On.  . .the  East  India  Co.  (1830),  pp.  654,  661-662.  Lindsay, 
Merchant  Shipping,  III,  7,  also  suggested  the  validity  of  this  cause  in 
noting  that  early  American  success  was  based  upon  exclusion  of  British 
private  trade  by  the  Company  monopoly. 

38.  Great  Britain,  Report.  . .On.  . .the  East  India  Co.  (1830),  pp.  650, 

^39*  Tyler  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (New  York,  1922),  p. 

69. 

40.  C.  T.  Brady,  Commerce  and  Conquest  in  East  Africa  (Salem,  1951). 

41.  Neal  MS,  XIV  ( Autobiography ),  80. 
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quarters  of  a million  dollars,  mostly  in  railroads.42  He  succeeded 
George  A.  Peabody  as  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  The  two 
sons  of  Joseph  Peabody  must  have  proved  quite  a disappointment 
to  the  old  pepper  trader  for  they  were  much  more  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  railways  than  in  foreign  commerce.43  This 
was  characteristic  of  this  era  when  great  mercantile  fortunes  were 
converted  from  speculative  voyages  into  safe  investments.44 

That  conservative  attitude  of  the  younger  generation  was  a 
significant  part  of  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  Salem. 
It  was  extremely  rare  in  Salem  that  a son  followed  his  father’s 
maritime  career  after  the  elder  man’s  death.  The  Crowninshield 
pepper  interest  broke  up  shortly  after  the  senior  partner’s  retire- 
ment in  1 809. 45  David  A.  Neal  went  into  railroads  within  four 
years  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Neal  & Sons  on  his  father’s 
retirement.46  Joseph  Peabody  took  his  sons  into  his  firm  but  could 
not  get  them  really  interested  in  the  pepper  trade.  When  he  died 
on  January  5,  1844,  Salem  lost  one  of  its  most  persistent  pepper 
merchants.47  However,  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  Morison  does, 
that  Salem’s  voyages  to  Sumatra  ended  with  his  death.48  There 
were  eight  Salem  entries  after  his  death,  and  the  Salem  firm  of 
Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone  sent  many  voyages  out  of  Boston  after 
that.  However,  Peabody’s  death  marks  an  era  of  major  change. 
Instead  of  going  to  sea  and  managing  fleets  as  their  fathers  had, 
the  younger  generation  was  turning  to  new  interests. 

The  Salem  area  had  always  been  plagued  by  the  removal  of 
some  of  its  best  merchants  to  Boston;  this  included  pepper  mer- 
chants and  their  vessels.49  We  have  noted  the  removal  of  the 


42.  Neal  MS,  IX  ( Journal'),  Dec.  31,  1850. 

43.  Francis  Peabody  pioneered  in  oil,  lead,  and  jute  processing. 

44.  This  was  the  case  of  John  P.  Cushing:  N.S.B.  Gras  and  H.  M.  Lar- 
son, Casebook  in  American  Business  History  (New  York,  1939)*  PP-  I22‘ 
130.  For  the  general  occurrence,  see  p.  682  of  the  same  work;  Huebner 
in  Johnson,  Foreign  Commerce,  II,  53;  and  Howard  Corning,  “The  Auto- 
biography of  A Salem  Merchant,”  Bull,  of  the  Business  Hist.  Soc.,  XII 
(i935),  35- 

45.  Crowninshield  Papers,  XII,  Peabody  Museum. 

46.  June  20,  1836,  Neal  MS,  XIV  ( Autobiography ),  79. 

47.  George  A.  Ward,  A Memoir  of  the  Late  Joseph  Peabody,  Esq.  (New 

York,  1845),  pp.  13,  17-  „ , 

48.  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  223;  Frances  D.  Robotti,  Chronicles 
of  Old  Salem  (Salem,  1948),  p.  63,  goes  even  further  by  declaring  that 
this  ended  all  Far  Eastern  voyages. 

49.  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  2d  ed. 
(Boston,  1840),  pp.  82-83,  remarked  on  finding  many  Salem  friends  who 
had  moved  to  Boston  when  he  moved  there  in  1823. 
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Cabots  from  Beverly  shortly  after  their  first  pepper  voyage. 
William  Gray  moved  from  Salem  to  Boston  in  1809.50  Israel 
Thorndike  took  his  fleet  to  Boston  in  1815  after  his  removal  from 
Beverly  in  18 10. 51  The  social  and  political  attractions  of  Boston 
undoubtedly  added  to  its  commercial  advantages. 

The  greatest  transfer  to  Boston,  and  at  the  crucial  time,  was 
that  of  the  Peabody  interests  in  1844.  Like  so  many  other  Salem 
merchants  whose  sons  did  not  follow  their  occupations,52  Peabody 
found  an  heir  in  his  son-in-law  John  Lowell  Gardner,  who  had 
been  his  partner  for  a number  of  years.53  Gardner  transferred 
Peabody’s  pepper  vessels  to  Boston  and  continued  his  father-in- 
law’s  dominant  position  in  the  pepper  trade  until  its  end  in  1867 
Eventually  all  of  the  Salem  pepper  merchants  left  for  Boston. 
Finally,  in  1865,  William  D.  Pickman  moved  the  last  of  the  old 
firms,  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone,  to  Boston.54  Actually  Salem  entre- 
preneurs continued  in  the  Sumatra  trade  until  1871  when  Rich- 
ard D.  Rogers  sent  the  clipper  ship  Cyclone  to  Padang  for  coffee, 
but  significantly  the  ship  was  registered  in  Boston  and  unloaded 
at  New  York.55 

The  actual  causes  of  the  decline  of  Salem  as  the  major  pepper 
trading  port  having  been  suggested,  some  reasons  which  are  not 
substantiated  should  be  discussed. 

One  argument  runs  that  Salem  had  too  shallow  a harbor  for 
the  increasing  burden  of  vessels.  First  of  all,  it  is  true  that  the 
average  size  of  pepper  vessels  increased  from  about  200  tons  in 
1800  to  about  300  tons  in  1840,  but  Salem  was  perfectly  capable 
of  handling  vessels  of  at  least  400  tons  (the  Caroline  Augusta , 
406  tons).  Secondly,  if  the  growing  size  of  vessels  had  any  effect 
at  all,  it  should  have  worked  to  the  specific  benefit  of  Salem.  The 
lack  of  harbors  on  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  the  reefs  and  surf  there 
made  small  manageable  vessels  essential  in  that  trade.  Salem  could 

50.  Gray  Family  MS  in  Baker  Library,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Summary;  Arthur  B.  Darling,  Political  Changes  in  Massa- 
chusetts 1824-1848  (New  Haven,  19 25),  P-  8;  Edward  Gray,  William 
Gray  of  Salem  (Boston,  1914),  p.  48. 

51.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  p.  143. 

52.  For  instance,  Benjamin  Pickman  was  the  son-in-law  of  E.  H.  Derby: 
Neal  MS,  XIV,  18;  and  David  Pingree,  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Perkins,  F. 
Hunt,  Lives  of  American  Merchants  (New  York,  1856),  I,  336. 

53.  Thomas  Wilson,  The  Aristocracy  of  Boston  (Boston,  1858),  p.  16; 
Frank  A.  Gardner,  Gardner  Memorial  (Salem,  i933)>  P*  *5 4- 

54.  Benjamin  Pickman,  Diary  and  Letters,  p.  49. 

55.  Record  of  Registers,  Boston,  1870. 
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accomodate  any  vessel  that  could  get  into  Susu.  Finally,  this  ar- 
gument ignores  the  fact  that  the  greatest  increase  in  size  of  vessel 
was  in  the  late  ’40’s.  Salem’s  rivals  were  already  pressing  hard  in 
1834,  ^e  year  when  Boston  exceeded  Salem  in  number  of  vessels 
and  New  York  began  its  persistent  increase  in  arrivals. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  aggressive  Dutch  policy  which  had 
designs  on  the  Pepper  Coast  after  1837  might  have  cut  out  Ameri- 
can trade,  of  which  Salem  was  the  main  participant.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  policy  was  abandoned  in  1842  after  accomplishing 
no  more  than  the  temporary  capture  of  the  insignificant  Trumon 
exports.  In  fact,  Dutch  aggression  was  followed  by  an  increase  of 
production  and  a decline  of  prices,  particularly  in  the  northern 
ports  well  beyond  Dutch  reach,  which  should  have  encouraged 
American  trade. 

The  number  of  Salem  pepper  vessels  which  were  sold  to  become 
whalers  about  1840  suggests  possible  competition  from  that  in- 
dustry.56 It  is  true  that  the  whaling  season  of  1844-5  was  3ust 
about  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  prices  and  exports.57  Salem, 
however,  was  never  one  of  the  larger  whaling  ports.  It  sold  off  its 
old  pepper  vessels  to  other  ports,  and  usually  replaced  them  with 
newer  ones  for  the  pepper  trade. 

There  had  been  a fairly  frequent  occurrence  of  “piracies”  against 
Salem  vessels  since  1831,  which  might  be  thought  to  have  fright- 
ened off  some  traders.  This  argument,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  partially  valid  at  best.  At  no  time  did  the  number  of  voyages 
decline  after  a major  piracy.  The  frequency  of  naval  visits  to 
Sumatra  between  1831  and  1846  vitiates  Tyler  Dennett’s  con- 
tention that  superior  naval  protection  was  afforded  to  the  Canton 
trade.58  The  partial  validity  of  the  security  argument  does  lie  in 
the  evidence  of  the  competition  of  Penang  pepper.  In  1847,  the 
year  after  direct  entries  at  Salem  from  Sumatra  stopped,  the  bark 
Three  Brothers  “made  a very  profitable  voyage”  taking  pepper 
from  Penang  to  Salem.59  Penang  could  not  offer  the  advantage  of 

56.  Silsbee,  Pickman  8c  Stone,  Memo  Book,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  p.  46. 
See  Osgood  & Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch,  p.  202. 

57.  Alexander  Starbuck,  “History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,”  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  for  1875-1876  (Washington,  1878),  pp.  660, 
668-696,  701. 

58.  Dennett,  Eastern  Asia,  p.  69. 

59.  Thomas  Perkins,  Journal  of  a Voyage,  MS,  1843B4,  Essex  Inst; 
quotation  from  note  at  end. 
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speedy  loading  (seventy-one  days  in  this  case),  and  it  had  a defi- 
nite disadvantage  of  higher  prices,  so  security  may  have  been  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  continued  trade  of  Salem  in  Penang 
pepper  after  its  Sumatra  trade  ceased.  Hazards  of  navigation  were 
also  reflected  in  the  higher  insurance  rates  for  Sumatra  (2  to  3 % ) 
compared  to  those  for  Penang  and  other  East  Indian  ports  (1% 
to  2%%). 60  However,  the  fact  that  the  Penang  trade  of  Salem 
also  ceased  soon  afterward  indicates  deeper  causes  for  the  decline 
of  Salem. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Salem  are  important  in  showing 
the  changing  nature  of  the  American  pepper  trade  as  a whole. 
None  of  the  reasons  stands  alone.  They  are  interrelated  and  inter- 
acting. 


The  Gold  Rush  Years,  1847-1851 

The  arrival  of  the  Lucilla  at  Salem  in  1846  was  only  one  of 
several  harbingers  of  change  about  mid-century.  In  1846  the  first 
American  vessel  of  over  500  tons  burden  called  at  a Sumatran 
port.  This  giant  of  5 1 8 tons,  the  Vancouver , was  but  a third  the 
size  of  some  clippers  that  were  to  arrive  within  a few  years,  but 
foreshadowed  the  great  change. 

In  1847  the  pepper  bark  Lucilla  was  closely  followed  home- 
ward through  the  Atlantic  by  one  of  the  first  vessels  which  went 
around  the  world  via  California,  the  Xenia.  In  the  next  year,  the 
tracks  of  the  Indies  merchantmen  were  full  of  these  new  Cali- 
forniamen. 

The  Gold  Rush  years  provided  a temporary  relief  for  the  de- 
pressed pepper  trade.61  The  year  1846  was  the  last  of  a long 
series  when  at  least  a dozen  vessels  went  to  the  Pepper  Coast. 
When  all  of  the  ships  came  into  port  in  the  fall  of  1846,  pepper 
dropped  suddenly  from  11  cents  in  November,  1846,  to  7 cents 
per  pound  in  December.  In  the  next  three  years,  the  price  was  at 
a lower  average  than  it  had  ever  been  in  history  (6.4  cents  in 
1847,  5.4  cents  in  1848  and  6 cents  in  1849).  The  result  was 
three  years  in  which  only  eight  vessels  went  out  for  pepper. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  rush  to  California  which  began  in 

60.  John  MacGregor,  Commercial  Statistics,  2d.  ed.  (London,  1850), 

6 1. 3 fount's!  The  Merchants’  Magazine,  XXIV,  477-478. 
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early  1848  came  at  this  time.  Many  pepper  vessels  joined  the 
rush  around  the  Horn.  The  ship  Rome , for  example,  after  eight 
pepper  voyages  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1849  and  was  sunk  to 
serve  as  a wharf  for  the  ships  which  followed.62  The  American 
consul  in  Trieste  said  that  at  his  port  and  at  other  Mediterranean 
ports  where  Americans  traded,  “every  vessel  that  could  be  em- 
ployed was  turned  towards  California.  Those  that  were  capable 
of  performing  the  voyage  were  instantly  bought  up,  or  chartered 
by  speculators  eager  for  gain,  and  the  consequent  depression  was 
seriously  felt.”63  This  depression  was  noticeable  in  all  the  pepper 
markets  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  pepper  and  other  tropical  im- 
ports declined,  Americans  began  to  import  huge  quantities  of 
staples  like  cotton.64 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  contemporary  accounts  gives  us  any 
definite  impression  of  the  effect  on  Sumatra.  However,  the  fast 
loading  of  the  few  vessels  in  Sumatra  in  those  years  indicates  that 
pepper  was  plentiful  and  probably  cheap.  This  agrees  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  crops  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
All  of  these  signs  point  to  depression,  neglect  of  vines,  and  in- 
creased crime. 

The  1850  season  provides  proof  that  the  Gold  Rush  did  not 
cause  the  decline  of  the  pepper  trade  but  gave  temporary  relief 
during  its  depression.  In  late  1849  and  early  1850,  when  the 
attractions  of  California  were  still  great,  the  Americans  sent  out 
the  largest  number  of  vessels  for  pepper  since  1842.  The  stimulus 
was  probably  the  decrease  of  stocks  of  pepper  during  the  previous 
three-year  depression.  This  and  the  general  inflation  during  the 
Gold  Rush  caused  pepper  to  rise  from  its  1849  average  of  six 
cents  to  seven  cents  in  January,  1850,  to  eight  cents  the  next 
month  and  to  nine  cents  in  March.  The  result  could  be  seen  in 
the  abnormally  late  departures  of  vessels  for  the  1850  crop.  By 
that  time  Sumatran  production  must  have  been  cut  down  to  about 

62.  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  159. 

63.  Despatch  No.  7,  Oct.  7,  1853,  IV,  State,  Trieste  Consular  Reports ; 
also  Despatch  No.  5,  May  28,  1850,  State,  Trieste,  III.  Other  authors  have 
remarked  on  the  distraction  of  the  Gold  Rush;  for  example,  Morison, 
Maritime  History,  pp.  232-234;  Johnson,  foreign  Commerce,  II,  46;  and 
John  G.  B.  Hutchins,  The  American  Maritime  Industries  and  Public 
Policy,  1789-1914  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1941),  P-  2,65. 

64.  Despatch  No.  90,  July  1,  1847,  State,  Genoa  Consular  Reports,  III, 
and  Despatch  of  April  17,  1852,  State,  Leghorn  Cons.  Reports. 
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60,000  pikuls,  for  when  about  that  amount  had  been  loaded, 
supplies  ran  out  and  late  masters  settled  down  to  wait  out  the  next 
crop. 

It  was  during  this  waiting  period  of  1850  that  the  next  “piracy'’ 
occurred.  While  lying  in  Rigas  Bay  on  November  1,  1850,  the 
New  York  bark  Missouri  parted  its  cables  and  was  driven  ashore. 
The  crew  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  the  wreck  against  the 
natives,  and  $15,000  was  looted  while  Captain  Dixey  watched 
powerless,  trussed  up  to  a gun.  Fortunately  there  were  other 
American  vessels  waiting  on  the  coast  and  the  ship  Sterling  of 
Boston  released  Dixey  and  saved  some  of  the  remaining  cargo.65 

Before  the  next  crop  was  in,  the  natives  seized  the  Sicilian 
bark  Clementina  at  Diah  and  killed  the  master  and  two  officers. 
The  American  ship  Ariosto  and  bark  Borneo  retook  the  ship  and 
sent  it  off  to  Mauritius  in  charge  of  a French  mate.66 

The  results  of  the  depression,  when  vines  were  neglected,  now 
hit  everyone  with  full  force.  When  there  was  a demand  for  at 
least  82,000  pikuls , the  crop  was  only  4 2, 000. 67  The  old  hands 
muttered  about  having  to  visit  “for  pepper  to  grow,  its  what  I 
haven’t  been  used  too  on  this  coast.”68  But  they  were  glad  to  have 
arrived  early,  for  the  ones  who  came  at  the  usual  time  went  away 
empty. 

American  Political  Policy  for  the  Indian  Ocean 

It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  Dennett  does,  that  “There  never  was 
an  American  political  policy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.”69  In  making 
this  statement,  he  seems  to  be  influenced  by  two  factors:  1)  his 
overwhelming  interest  in  Northeast  Asia,  which  distracted  him 
from  the  extent  of  political  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  and  2)  his 
apparent  belief  that  political  support  of  economic  interests  does  not 
constitute  a policy.  We  recognize  today  that  economic  interests 
can  be,  and  often  are,  responsible  for  our  major  political  policies. 

Ever  since  1831,  when  President  Jackson  sent  warships  to 


65.  Salem  Gazette,  March  10  and  n,  1851;  New  York  Herald,  March 
11,  1851,  p.  3. 

66.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Ship  {<Sooloo”  on  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  MS, 
Peabody  Museum,  April  4-5,  1851. 

67.  Charles  H.  Rhoades,  Bark  “ Borneo  ” MS,  Maury  Log  Collection, 
No.  86. 


68.  N.  Brown,  Ship  “Sooloo,”  Jan.  21,  1851. 

69.  Dennett,  Eastern  Asia,  p.  69. 
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bombard  Kuala  Batu  and  to  carry  an  emissary  to  negotiate  treaties, 
American  policy  rested  on  a three-fold  basis : i ) naval  protection 
of  commerce,  2)  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce  where  possi- 
ble, and  3)  non-interference  in  domestic  affairs  of  Eastern  na- 
tions. 

Not  since  Edmund  Roberts’  death  in  1836  had  the  government 
made  any  effort  along  the  lines  of  the  second  policy.  As  early  as 
1838,  Consul  Joseph  Balestier  suggested  that  he  be  appointed  to 
head  a mission  similar  to  Roberts’  which  would  finish  the  task.70 
Balestier  finally  received,  in  1849,  authority  to  proceed  as  an 
envoy  to  the  East  Indies.71  In  his  instructions,  the  Pepper  Coast 
received  special  mention.  The  East  India  squadron  took  Balestier 
on  his  cruise  in  1850,  but  he  went  no  closer  to  Sumatra  than  the 
dependent  island  of  Subi  because  of  his  quarrels  with  the  naval 
Commodore  Voorhees.72 

Thus  Balestier  never  did  get  to  Sumatra  proper.  Later,  in  Ba- 
tavia, he  heard  about  the  robbery  of  the  Missouri  and  bitterly  re- 
ported: “In  all  probability,  this  act  of  hostility  would  not  have 
been  committed  had  Commodore  Voorhees  carried  me  in  the 
Plymouth , according  to  instructions.”73  Balestier  was  supported 
by  our  consular  agent  in  Singapore  who  urged  that  the  new  Ameri- 
can steam  frigate  ( Susquehanna , Aulick)  destined  for  the  Far 
East  be  sent  to  the  Pepper  Coast  to  prevent  a repetition  of  the 
Missouri  incident  putting  “a  complete  stop  to  the  valuable  trade 
on  that  coast.”74  The  State  Department  referred  this  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  about 
it.75  It  was  reported  at  the  same  time  that  the  Susquehanna  did 
intend  to  go  to  the  Pepper  Coast,76  but  the  shortage  of  coal  which 
plagued  this  first  voyage  of  a public  steamer  to  the  Far  East  seem 

70.  Balestier  to  Forsyth,  June  4,  1838,  No.  34,  State,  Singapore,  I. 

71.  Clayton  to  Balestier,  Aug.  16,  1849,  No.  1,  State,  Special  Missions , 
1823-52,  I,  292. 

72.  May  19-21,  1850:  Balestier  to  Webster,  Nov.  25,  1851,  pp.  35-36, 
State,  Special  Agents,  1849-1851,  XVIII,  Group  3;  also  Balestier  to  Clay- 
ton, May  25,  1850,  pp.  77-78;  printed  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Exec . 
Doc.  38,  32d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  618. 

73.  Balestier  to  Webster,  March  26,  1851,  U.  S.  Congress,  Senate  Exec. 
Doc.  28,  31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  618,  p.  117. 

74.  Singapore  to  Washington,  June  15,  1851,  State,  Singapore,  II,  1-2. 

75.  Endorsement  on  Singapore  Despatch  of  Sept.  11,  1851. 

76.  Ward  to  Webster,  Sept.  30,  1851,  p.  2,  State,  Singapore,  III,  (mis- 
filed in  1853  despatches). 
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to  have  prevented  it.77  This  was  the  last  time  a naval  visit  to  the 
Pepper  Coast  was  considered,  and  the  last  time  a diplomatic 
mission  was  ever  destined  for  Sumatra.  It  meant  the  end  of  the 
active  application  of  the  more  recent  aspects  of  American  policy, 
naval  protection,  and  diplomatic  negotiation.  The  United  States 
still  retained  its  older  policy  of  non-interference.  As  a British 
writer  expressed  it  in  1850:  “American  policy  is  exceedingly 
simple.  They  care  not  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  merely 
seek  commercial  facilities.  The  present  [Balestier]  Mission  is  the 
first  that  has  ever  been  despatched  to  the  Archipelago.  [Since]  An 
Agent  was  sent  to  Siam  in  1833  • • --”78 

The  passage  of  the  smoking  stack  of  the  Susquehanna  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  January,  1852,  was  one  more  herald  of 
a new  era.  At  mid-century,  Salem  had  been  displaced  as  the 
American  pepper  market  by  New  York  and  Boston.  Great  clipper 
ships  began  to  pass  the  Sumatran  Straits  on  their  way  home  from 
California. 


Clippers  and  Coffee,  1850-1861 

The  decade  1844-1854  was  an  expansive  one  for  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  While  the  youth  of  the  South 
went  out  on  filibustering  expeditions,  that  of  the  North 
visited  the  ports  of  the  world  in  clipper  ships.  Although  these 
beautiful  American  clipper  ships  attained  the  apex  of  sail  propul- 
sion they  distracted  the  United  States  from  the  inevitable  use  of 
iron  and  steam. 

In  many  ways,  the  clipper  era  started  in  the  Far  East.  The 
design  of  the  first  extreme  clipper,  the  Rainbow , is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a Malay  proa.79  In  the  second  place,  the  repeal 
of  the  British  Navigation  Acts  in  1849  opened  the  English  market 
to  Far  Eastern  goods  carried  by  American  vessels.80  Finally,  the 
California  and  Australian  gold  rushes  led  American  clippers  to 

77.  Aulick  to  Sec.  Navy,  Jan.  24,  1852,  No.  20,  Navy,  East  India 
Sqdn.y  Aulick , and  previous  despatches. 

78.  G.  W.  Earl,  “The  Trading  Ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  IV  (1850),  545. 

79.  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  329- 

80.  Jacques  La  Grange,  Clipper  Ships  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
(New  York,  1936),  pp.  234,  235;  A.  H.  Clark,  The  Clipper  Ship  Era 
(New  York,  1911),  p.  88;  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping, 
III,  288. 
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seek  homeward  cargoes  in  the  Far  East.81  These  clippers  not  only 
filled  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  Banka,  Gaspar,  and  Malacca  which 
surround  Sumatra,  but  often  called  at  the  Sumatran  port  of 
Padang.  At  least  twenty-seven  calls  were  made  at  Padang  by 
some  of  the  finest  clipper  ships  ever  built,  including  the  Night- 
ingale (1858),  Game  Cock  (1861),  and  Flying  Fish  (1855  and 
1 8 56). 82  One  famous  clipper,  the  Raven , made  Padang  its  regu- 
lar port  of  call  on  seven  voyages  between  1854  and  i860.83 

Curiously  the  existence  of  this  trade  at  Padang  is  virtually  un- 
mentioned in  the  voluminous  history  of  the  clipper  trade.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a combination  of  geographical  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  subsequent  century  and  the  fact  that  Padang  was 
often  the  last  port  of  call,  although  one  of  the  most  important. 
Everyone  knows  that  clippers  went  to  California  and  Melbourne, 
for  those  were  the  places  at  which  the  clippers  advertised  to  take 
gold  rush  passengers.  Few  stop  to  think  where  the  ships  went 
after  that.  The  profitable  thing  was  not  to  return  empty,  but  to 
pick  up  a cargo  in  the  Far  East  and  then  return  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  after  a circumnavigation  of  the  globe.84  Thus,  the  gold  rushes 
brought  a revolution  in  the  pattern  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
East  which  had  traditionally  gone  out  and  returned  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Southeast  Asia  clipper  trade  fitted  a 
fairly  consistent  pattern.  Coming  from  California  or  Melbourne, 
the  clippers  went  to  Batavia  or  Singapore  to  sell  piece  goods,  not 


81.  Hutchins,  American  Maritime  Industries , pp.  265,  266,  269; 
La  Grange,  Clipper  Ships,  p.  35;  “East  India  and  Pacific  Trade  of  the 
United  States,”  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchants’  Magazine,  XXVIII  (March, 
1853). 

82.  Fortunately  the  establishment  of  a consulate  at  Padang  in  1854 
resulted  in  the  reporting  of  arrivals  there:  Dept,  of  State,  Consular  Re- 
turns, Padang,  I,  in  State.  For  the  many  returns  which  are  missing 
information  was  obtained  from  newspaper  accounts  and  logs  of 
vessels.  For  the  classification  “clipper,”  Carl  C.  Cutler,  Greyhounds  of  the 
Sea  (New  York,  1950)  is  followed.  His  appendix  “A”  lists  the  Competitor, 
Cyclone,  Falcon,  Fearless,  Flying  Fish,  Game  Cock,  Hussar,  Industry, 
Nightingale,  Norseman,  Raven,  R.  B.  Forbes,  and  Wild  Gazelle.  Clark’s 
Clipper  Ship  Era  lists  the  Rebekah,  and  Log  No.  42,  MS,  Maury  Log 
Collection,  lists  the  Buckeye  as  a clipper  bark  (March  16,  1853). 

83.  Octavius  Howe  and  F.  C.  Matthews,  American  Clipper  Ships,  1833- 
1858  (Salem,  1927),  II,  507-508.  This  is  the  only  work  which  is  aware 
of  the  Padang  trade. 

84.  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchants’  Magazine,  XLII  (i860),  63,  describes 
this  in  part.  Actually  the  best  picture  is  from  the  instructions  of  merchants 
to  their  captains  (at  Peabody  Museum  and  Wm.  F.  Weld  & Co.)  and 
from  consular  returns  at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Padang  in  State. 
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specie  as  in  the  old  days.  Having  checked  the  markets,  they  tried 
to  get  coffee  or  sugar  at  Batavia  or  spices  and  tin  at  Singapore. 
Failing  to  get  a cargo  at  either  of  these  ports,  they  would  go  to 
Penang  for  Sumatran  products  or  on  to  the  Sumatran  port  of 
Padang.  From  the  port  of  loading,  they  dashed  home  along  the 
traditional  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  New  York  or 
Boston. 

The  impetus  for  the  call  at  Padang  came  from  the  American 
price  of  coffee  which  began  to  rise  in  early  1850,  which  caused 
an  increase  in  American  trade  at  Padang.85  While  there  had  been 
no  lading  of  coffee  there  from  1847  t0  1849,  one  vessel  loaded 
in  each  of  the  next  two  years.  In  1852  there  were  two,  in  1853 
and  1854  five  each,  in  1855,  nine  and  in  1856,  twenty-one.  The 
monetary  value  of  American  cargoes  leaped  by  tens  of  thousands 
each  year  to  more  than  a million  dollars  in  18 56. 86 

During  all  the  earlier  years,  there  had  never  been  an  American 
consul  in  Sumatra.  The  main  reason  was  that  there  was  no  pepper 
port  at  which  living  conditions  were  considered  sufficiently  heal- 
thy or  comfortable.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  thrived  on  a minimum 
of  government  assistance.  Far-off  St.  Helena  performed  many 
notary  functions,  such  as  the  recording  of  depositions  concerning 
the  capture  of  the  Eclipse , and  the  provision  of  extra  seamen.87 
The  Consular  Agency  at  Penang  often  supplied  seamen  and 
assisted  shipwrecked  masters  until  it  was  closed  by  the  British  in 
1 85 5. 88  We  have  seen  that  the  Consulate  at  Riau  never  functioned 
in  Sumatra,  although  it  was  in  theoretical  existence  there  from 
1834  to  1836. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a post  on  Sumatra  came  in  1850,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  general  revival  of  American  interest  in  the  Far 
East.89  When  the  coffee  trade  at  Padang  began  to  increase  in 
1853,  a consular  agent  was  assigned  there.90  The  State  Depart- 


85.  U.S.  Congress,  House  Executive  Document  3,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 

Ser.  No.  1186,  pp.  332,  345-  , , rr  , 7 , . T 

86.  Netherlands  Indies,  Ovezight  van  den  Handel.  . .buiten  Java  cn 

Madura  (Batavia,  1856-1870).  TTT  . 

87.  Despatch  No.  103,  Nov.  23,  1838,  St.  Helena , III,  in  State. 

88.  Despatch  No.  10,  Aug.  8,  1855,  Singapore , III,  in  State. 

89.  Charles  B.  Wells  suggested  Benkulen  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 

two  fragments  of  despatches  written  about  Aug.  12,  1850,  in  Batavia,  II, 
State.  4,.  , 

90.  Robert  Purvis  to  Col.  P.  Phillips,  May  5,  1855,  Applications  for 
Office,  1853-61,  Tray  156,  F.  D.  Reed,  1854,  in  State. 
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ment  appointed  a full  consul  in  1854;  the  Dutch,  however,  did 
not  recognize  consuls  until  i860. 

The  Higginsons  of  Salem  can  claim  to  be  the  American  family 
longest  interested  in  Sumatra.  Stephen  Higginson  was  the  first 
person  to  be  recognized  by  the  Dutch  as  Consul  in  Sumatra.91 
This  man  was  the  great-great-great  grand-nephew  of  the  Nathaniel 
Higginson  who  assisted  Elihu  Yale  in  founding  Benkulen.92 

Possible  Causes  of  the  End  of  the  Sumatra  Trade 

After  British  protests  halted  Colonel  Michiel’s  implementation 
of  the  Sumatra  policy  in  1842,  the  Dutch  settled  down  to  an  en- 
tire decade  of  non-aggression.  In  that  period  their  relations  with 
Atjeh  were  unchanged,  that  is:  hostile  but  distant.  An  attempted 
filibuster  by  an  American,  Walter  Murray  Gibson,  in  1852  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  factors  in  reviving  Dutch  aggression. 
Gibson’s  letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Djambi  called  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  weakness  of  their  control  over  the  princes  of  Sumatra 
whose  lands  they  had  taken  for  granted  to  be  within  their  preserve 
since  1824. 

The  Netherlands  Council  of  State  decided  in  November,  1852, 
to  conclude  new  treaties  with  all  of  the  independent  powers  of 
Indonesia  including  Sumatra.93 

Fear  of  the  United  States  was  expressed  in  their  instructions 
to  Batavia.  They  authorized  conclusion  of  treaties  with  the  " free 
native  princes”  and  “independent  realms  on  Sumatra.”94 

When  these  instructions  reached  Batavia  in  June,  1853,  they 
found  a responsive  audience  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  Accord- 
ingly Governor  General  van  Twist  ordered  the  Governor  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  General  van  Swieten,  to  look  into  the 
possible  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  by  extending  Dutch 
influence  to  Atjeh.95 

91.  Marcy  to  F.  D.  Reed,  April  8,  1854,  Instructions  to  Consuls,  XIX, 
24,  in  State. 

92.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Descendants  of  the  Reverend  Francis  Hig- 
ginson (Boston,  1910);  Henry  Wheatland,  “Materials  for  a Genealogy  of 
the  Higginson  Family,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  V (1863), 
33-42.. 

93.  Exh.  Nov.  30,  1852,  No.  426  Geh.  in  Depot,  Schaarsbergen. 

94.  Pahud  to  van  Twist,  April  29,  1853.  No.  180  a/p.  p.  4 of  draft  in 
Exh.  April  29,  1853,  No.  180  a/p  Geh.  in  Depot. 

95.  Decision  of  Governor-General,  Oct.  8,  1853,  No.  17  Geh.,  point 
2 in  file  Nov.  29,  1853,  No.  429  Geh.  in  Exh.  March  31,  1856,  No.  167 
Geh.  in  Depot. 
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Governor  van  Swieten’s  reply  was  favorable.  He  pointed  out 
that  insecurity  was  not  really  very  great,  for  “English,  French  and 
American  ships  still  go  in  large  numbers  to  trade  in  the  pepper 
harbors  annually.”96  His  private  minimization  of  the  dangers  of 
“piracy”  is  emphasized  to  contrast  it  to  public  allegations  of  in- 
security, particularly  since  this  was  shortly  after  the  relatively  in- 
secure period  when  the  Missouri , Clementina , and  Corny  Castle 
were  looted.  The  Dutch  declaration  of  war  against  Atjeh  in  1873 
has  been  traditionally  excused  on  the  basis  of  affording  protec- 
tion against  such  “piracy.”  Van  Swieten’s  report  makes  it  clear 
that  the  true  objective  of  Dutch  policy  was  the  establishment  of 
Dutch  influence. 

The  trouble,  van  Swieten  found,  as  Ritter  and  van  Loon  had 
fifteen  years  earlier,  was  that  the  Dutch  just  could  not  compete 
with  the  Americans  and  their  ships  came  back  without  pepper.97 
Van  Swieten  mentioned  the  visit  of  the  Potomac  in  1832  in  ap- 
parent ignorance  of  the  subsequent  American  naval  expeditions. 
It  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  “sending  a steamship  once  a year 
to  give  Atjeh  a view  of  our  flag  and  when  necessary  give  foreign 
vessels  help  and  protection”  during  the  pepper  season.  Accord- 
ingly, the  navy  brig  de  Haai  was  sent  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of 
Atjeh  from  February  24  to  April  25,  185 5. 98  The  Dutch  navy 
made  a sort  of*  silent  tribute  to  the  American  dominance  of  the 
coast  by  using  an  Endicott  chart  printed  in  Salem  to  navigate 
along  the  coast.99 

Although  the  de  Haai  reported  seeing  no  American  vessels,  the 
Salem  ship  Sooloo  reported  arriving  at  Cluang  on  March  22, 
shortly  after  the  de  Haai  arrived,  and  loaded  for  the  whole  week 
the  de  Haai  was  there.  The  Sooloo  apparently  had  no  difficulty 
with  the  Dutch,  nor  with  the  Indonesians  as  a result  of  Dutch 
pressure.  Although  the  Dutch  did  no  harm,  they  did  no  good 
either.  Their  projected  intention  of  aiding  “foreign”  merchants 
apparently  referred  only  to  Dutch  nationals,  for  the  de  Haai  was 

96.  Van  Swieten  to  van  Twist,  Dec.  8,  1853,  No.  3042  Geh.,  p.  5 in 
Exh.  April  3,  1856,  No.  176  Geh.  in  Depot. 

97.  Ibid.,  pp.  6-8. 

98.  Log,  Z.  Ms.  Brik  de  Haai,  MS.  Log  No.  627  in  Depot. 

99.  Ibid.,  March  13,  1855. 
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not  on  hand  when  real  help  was  needed  after  the  accidental 
wreck  of  the  Sooloo.100 

A visit  of  the  de  Haai  to  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  turned  out  to  be  a 
“fiasco”  in  winning  his  friendship.101  The  Sultan  was  insulted  and 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  at  war  ever  since  the  Dutch  oc- 
cupied Baros  and  Sinkel.  Dutch  rudeness  resulted  in  an  Atjehnese 
attempt  to  poison  the  Dutch  water  supply  in  a manner  reminis- 
cent of  the  murder  of  Cornelis  de  Houtman  in  Atjeh  in  1599. 102 
After  this  failure  a larger  vessel  and  a more  tactful  approach  re- 
sulted in  a friendly  reception  by  the  Sultan  in  1856,  followed  by 
a treaty  of  friendship  in  1857.  In  this  treaty  the  Sultan  was  in- 
duced to  promise  something  the  Dutch  were  perfectly  aware  he 
was  incapable  of:  the  protection  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Since  the  Dutch  were  well  aware  of  the  uselessness  of  the  treaty, 
one  wonders  whether  they  had  in  mind  the  ultimate  use  of  its 
non-fulfillment  as  a casus  belli. 

The  second  Dutch  naval  visit  (1856)  occurred  when  several 
American  vessels  were  on  the  Coast.  The  one  vessel  which  reported 
it,  the  bark  John  Caskie,  made  no  mention  of  any  difficulty  in 
getting  pepper  or  of  any  Dutch  obstruction.103  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Americans  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
pepper,  there  is  evidence  of  Dutch  competition.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  a Dutch  vessel  was  reported  trading  on 
the  Coast.104  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  found  in  a contempor- 
ary British  analysis  of  Dutch  policy: 

At  present  none  of  the  Native  Rajahs  in  the  “Indian  Archi- 
pelago” are  inclined  to  trade  with  the  British  flags  on  equal 
terms  as  that  of  the  Netherland — and  in  fact  owing  to  a 
system  of  intimidation  by  Colonial  Govt,  of  this  Island, 
actually  in  most  instances  decline  having  any  transaction 

100.  Fortunately  the  logs  of  two  American  vessels  then  on  the  Coast 
are  preserved,  both  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem:  Sooloo , MS  1854  S3 
and  Thetis , MS  1852  T. 

1 01.  Reports  of  Capt.  Dubekart,  May  4,  1855,  and  van  Swieten,  Aug. 
30,  1855,  No.  2652,  Exh.  April  3,  1856,  No.  176  Geh.  in  Depot. 

102.  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Rotter- 
dam, 1938),  II,  p.  288. 

103.  MS  Log  John  Caskie , May  4,  7,  1856,  in  Beverly  Hist.  Society. 

104.  Ibid.,  May  22,  1856.  This  of  course,  was  the  purpose  of  Dutch 
moves:  H.  Blink,  Opkomst  en  Ontwikkeling  van  Sumatra  (The  Hague, 
1926),  p.  73. 
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with  vessels  that  are  not  under  the  flag  of  the  Nether- 
lands. . ,.105 

The  appearance  of  the  first  Dutch  trader  in  Atjeh  under  the  aegis 
of  a frigate  suggests  that  the  same  policy  was  being  followed  in 
Atjeh.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  competition,  the  second  to 
eliminate. 

Now  the  question  arises  whether  the  decline  of  American  trade 
with  the  Pepper  Coast,  which  began  about  this  time,  was  a result 
of,  or  independent  of,  Dutch  actions.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Dutch  obstruction  in  American  mercantile  records.  In  theory,  if 
there  had  been  obstruction,  American  trade  might  have  increased 
in  the  years  when  the  Dutch  sent  no  warship.  This  did  not  hap- 
pen. In  1859  and  i860,  when  there  were  no  Dutch  naval  visits, 
only  three  American  vessels  came  to  the  Coast.  Unless  direct 
evidence  of  Dutch  obstruction  comes  to  light,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  decline  of  the  American  pepper  trade  was  independent  of 
Dutch  naval  visits. 

However,  we  cannot  ignore  two  indirect  effects  of  Dutch  action. 
East  Indian  exports  of  pepper  doubled  in  the  decade  of  the  ’fif- 
ties,106 and  much  of  this  was  sold  to  the  American  clippers  in 
Batavia  and  Padang. 

The  second  effect  was  the  increased  price  of  pepper  in  Atjeh. 
We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  this  was  the  result  of  Dutch 
competition,  but  the  price  did  rise  to  an  average  of  $7.00  per 
pikul  in  1855.  This  was  the  first  time  since  1829  that  it  had 
been  so  high,  and  could  clearly  have  been  caused  by  the  increased 
Dutch  competition  which  contemporary  Americans  observed. 

The  Civil  War  and  Sumatra: 

The  Alabama  in  Sumatran  Waters 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  East  India  Squadron 
was  pretty  much  of  a misnomer,  for  the  navy  by  now  avoided  the 
Indies  whenever  possible.  No  official  visit  had  been  paid  to  Ba- 
tavia since  the  St.  Mary's  in  1852,  and  none  to  Sumatra  since 
Old  Ironsides'  visit  of  1845.  Even  the  theoretical  interest  dis- 

105.  British  Consul  at  Surabaja  to  London,  May  4,  1 § 5 5 , No.  119  in 
Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  F.O.  97/249,  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

106.  Value  of  pepper  exports  in  1850  was  f.607,031;  in  i860, 
f.1,139,731 : J.C.A.  Everwyn,  Ed.,  Beschryving  van  Handel  en  Nyverheid 
in  Nederland  (The  Hague,  1912),  II,  109. 
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played  by  the  title  was  dropped  when  the  Squadron  was  with- 
drawn within  a year  of  the  start  of  the  war.107  American  mer- 
chants in  the  Far  East  protested  the  desertion  in  vain.108  As  the 
Hartford  steamed  homeward  through  the  Banka  and  Sunda  Straits, 
the  tradition  of  the  protection  of  American  trade  was  ended. 

The  Confederate  steamship  Alabama  arrived  in  Sumatra  waters 
in  October,  1863.  After  its  cruise  there,  Captain  Semmes  was  able 
to  report  home  to  Richmond  that  “the  enemy’s  East  India  and 
China  trade  is  nearly  broken  up.109  Semmes  destroyed  $600,000 
worth  of  shipping  in  the  Far  East,  all  of  it  off  Sumatra.110  He 
tied  up  seventeen  American  vessels  in  Singapore  and  many  more 
in  other  ports  of  the  Far  East.  This  was  achieved  merely  by  his 
presence  in  the  area.111  As  a result  the  British  refused  to  insure 
any  American  vessels  in  the  Far  East.112  Padang  coffee  clippers 
like  the  R.  B.  Forbes  and  the  Versailles  were  ordered  to  transfer 
to  Dutch  registry  in  event  of  danger.  After  selling  off  their  own 
vessels,  the  coffee  merchants  bought  others  to  sell  to  renegade 
Americans.113  Thus,  although  the  flight  from  the  American  flag 
started  as  a protective  device,  it  soon  became  a profitable  trade. 

At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  had  been  a close 
rival  of  Great  Britain  in  size  of  its  merchant  marine.  In  1866  the 
American  merchant  fleet  was  only  a third  the  size  of  the  British, 
having  lost  over  half  of  its  tonnage,  most  of  it  transferred  to  the 
British  flag.114  Of  the  900,000  tons  lost  during  the  war  itself, 

107.  The  flagship  Hartford  and  the  Dacotah  departed  on  Aug,  6,  1861, 
leaving  only  the  Saginaw  which  was  so  rotten  it  had  to  be  condemned: 
Schenck  to  Welles,  Aug.  8,  1861,  p.  1,  Area  10  File , Box  3,  in  Navy; 
Schenck  to  Welles,  Feb.  14,  1862,  Commanders  Letters,  1862,  I,  No. 
213,  Navy. 

108.  Petition  of  Aug.  3,  1861,  in  Engle  to  Sec.  Navy,  Aug.  5,  1861, 
No.  2,  East  India  Squadron,  Stribling,  in  Navy. 

109.  Semmes  to  Mallory,  Dec.  22,  1863,  Official  Records,  p.  707. 

1 10.  Estimated  values  from  Raphael  Semmes,  The  Cruise  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  the  Sumter  (New  York,  1864),  pp.  241-244. 

in.  Singapore  Times,  Dec.  9,  1863,  cited  by  Semmes,  Service  Afloat, 
p.  721. 

1 1 2.  Revely  & Co.  (Penang)  to  E.  D.  Morgan,  Jan.  7,  1864  in  Official 
Records,  p.  582. 

113. J.  S.  Coolidge  & Co.  Letter  Book,  MS  in  Peabody  Museum,  pp. 
221-226. 

1 14.  1861  tonnage  (in  millions)  U.S.  2.6  G.B.  3.1 

1866  ” U.S.  1.2  G.B.  4.1 

1 86 1 -6  differences  loss  1.4  gain  1.0 

Taken  from  U.  S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives  [John  W.  Lynch], 
Causes  of  the  Reduction  of  American  Tonnage  (Washington,  1870),  p.  iii. 
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only  1 10,000  was  sunk.  The  rest  was  sold  abroad,  largely  because 
the  rise  of  insurance  rates  and  decline  of  freight  earnings  put  the 
American  at  a 25  per  cent  cost  disadvantage.115  The  effect  of  this 
was  apparent  in  the  Far  Fast  when  in  1866  the  returning  East 
India  Squadron  reported  not  having  seen  a single  American  vessel 
between  Capetown  and  Macao.116  It  was  not  that  Far  Eastern 
trade  of  the  United  States  had  stopped,  but  that  it  had  taken 
refuge  under  foreign  flag.117  Recalling  the  days  when  the  citizens 
of  Salem  built  the  Essex  to  convoy  East  Indiamen,  E.  H.  Derby 
pointed  out  that  a major  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  was  that  the  government  had  not  bothered  to 
protect  the  Far  Eastern  trade,  let  alone  convoy  it.118  Thus,  by 
abandoning  naval  protection,  the  United  States  gave  up  a large 
part  of  its  Far  Eastern  trade.119 

However,  the  effects  of  the  Alabama  depredations  must  not  be 
overexaggerated.  One  must  not  assume  that  American  trade  with 
the  Far  East  stopped  entirely  after  the  Civil  War.  On  the  con- 
trary, Americans  struggled  on  with  the  old  sailing  vessels  for 
nearly  a decade  after  the  war.  Two  pepper  voyages  came  in  after 
the  declaration  of  peace. 

Even  the  captain  of  the  Alabama  did  not  claim  to  have  des- 
troyed American  trade  single  handed.  In  his  journal,  after  his 
third  capture  in  the  Far  East,  he  mentioned  the  pre-war  decline 
of  American  shipping  in  the  East  Indies.120  The  fact  that  neither 
the  coffee  nor  the  pepper  trades  were  put  out  of  business  in  the 
Civil  War  shows  that  the  Alabama  alone  was  not  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  American  trade  with  Sumatra.  The  fact  that  there 
was  so  little  American  competition  after  the  war,  and  that  there 
were  signs  of  weakness  before  the  war  suggests  deeper  causes. 

1 1 5.  Ibid.,  p.  ix;  George  Dalzell,  The  Flight  from  the  Flag  (Chapel 
Hill,  1940),  pp.  238-241;  Dudley  Knox,  A History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
(New  York,  1936),  p.  295. 

116.  Rear  Adm.  H.  H.  Bell  to  Sec.  Navy,  Feb.  7,  1866,  No.  3,  East 
India  Squadron,  Bell,  I,  in  Navy. 

1 17.  Singapore  to  Dept,  of  State,  Sept.  25,  1866,  No.  30,  Singapore, 
VII,  State. 

1 1 8.  Lynch,  Causes  of  Reduction,  p.  97* 

1 19.  Compare  with  Admiral  George  A.  Ballard’s  comment  on  the  navy 

being  the  key  to  East  Indian  commerce;  Rulers  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (Lon- 
don, 1927),  P-  3i9-  ^ „ , , 

120.  Semmes’  Journal  in  Official  Records,  p.  097. 
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The  Last  Years  of  the  Trade,  1852-1873 

The  middle  years  of  the  1850’s  were  generally  good  for  the 
pepper  trade.  Prices  in  America  were  rising  slowly  from  their 
1850  low  of  six  cents  per  pound  to  a peak  of  thirteen  cents  in 
1 8 57. The  average  of  10.5  cents  which  was  maintained  over  a 
period  of  five  years  was  considerably  higher  than  that  for  any 
similar  period  since  the  early  i83o,s.  There  is  evidence  that  there 
had  been  a stiff  cutback  in  production  of  pepper,  like  coffee, 
caused  by  the  low  prices  of  the  late  ’forties.  Despite  higher  prices 
in  America  in  1852,  only  five  vessels  are  known  to  have  loaded 
pepper  in  that  year.  The  price  of  six  dollars  per  pikul  indicates 
an  increased  American  demand,  and  the  number  of  vessels  wait- 
ing for  next  year’s  crop  indicates  that  there  were  no  more  than 
40,000  pikuls  to  be  had.  This  was  probably  the  smallest  crop 
since  1817.  Those  vessels  which  did  get  pepper  made  good  profits. 
For  instance,  John  L.  Gardner’s  Plato  netted  100  per  cent  profit 
at  Marseilles  in  18 53. 121  This  apparently  overloaded  the  Euro- 
pean market  again,  and  only  four  vessels  went  for  pepper  in  1854. 
The  load  of  the  Ariosto  was  lost  in  a wreck  off  Natal,  South  Africa, 
in  this  year.  The  combination  of  the  wreck  and  low  prices  re- 
sulted in  only  one  vessel  going  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1854. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  over  a quarter  of  a century  that  no 
American  bulk  cargo  of  pepper  came  to  Marseilles.122 

In  the  late  ’fifties,  a series  of  disasters  struck  the  pepper  trade. 
In  1854  Gray  & Boardman  lost  their  ship  Ariosto.  In  the  next 
year  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone  lost  their  ship  Sooloo  on  the  Pepper 
Coast,  and  in  1856  the  bark  John  Caskie  was  condemned  at 
Georgetown,  Barbadoes.123  Poor  seamanship  cannot  account  for 
these  wrecks.  The  Ariosto  and  Sooloo  had  two  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced masters,  each  of  whom  had  captained  over  ten  Sumatra 
voyages.  These  disasters  reduced  the  ranks  of  the  pepper  vessels, 
but  new  ones  were  put  into  service  by  the  old  trading  companies. 

By  the  end  of  the  ’fifties,  there  were  increasing  signs  of  the 
weakening  of  the  pepper  trade.  Prices  on  the  Coast  remained  at  a 

1 21.  Consular  return,  2d  half,  1853,  Marseilles,  V,  State. 

122.  Consular  return,  1st  half,  1855,  Marseilles,  VI,  State. 

123.  G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages  (Salem,  1922), 
pp.  145,  147;  Log,  ship  Sooloo,  MS  1854  S3  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Mass.;  Log,  ship  John  Caskie,  MS  in  Beverly  Hist.  Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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relatively  high  price  of  $7.00  per  pikul,  but  there  was  a gradual 
fall  of  prices  in  America  in  1857.  The  price  went  from  thirteen 
cents  in  April  to  ten  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  eight  in 
January  of  18 58. 124  In  addition,  specie  became  quite  scarce  after 
the  panic  of  1857,  an d some  owners  paid  as  much  as  twenty-five 
cents  premium  on  it.125  The  effect  of  these  factors  upon  profits 
is  known  through  the  unusual  preservation  of  the  account  books 
of  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone’s  ship  Australia.  Gross  costs  on  the 
Pepper  Coast  came  to  $60,000,  but  they  paid  twenty-five  per 
cent  premium,  or  $75,000  for  the  specie.126  Arriving  home  in 
December,  1858,  they  obtained  no  more  than  8.5  cents  per 
pound,  or  a gross  of  $95,000.  Deducting  expenses  of  $10,000, 
their  net  profit  was  only  $10,000  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  in- 
vestment. This  was  a small  yield  compared  to  previous  profitable 
years  of  the  trade. 

Prospects  were  even  worse  in  the  next  year  as  the  price  on  the 
Coast  rose  to  $7.25,  and  the  American  price  fell  to  seven  cents 
when  the  Australia  arrived  home  in  December,  1859.  Costs  thus 
rose  to  $61,000,  and  potential  receipts  to  $77,760.  The  gross 
proceeds  would  have  just  barely  covered  expenses  had  the  cargo 
not  been  sent  to  Genoa  where  the  Consul  valued  it  at  $100, 38 8. 127 
He  barely  made  forty  per  cent  profit.  A contrast  is  afforded  by  the 
Sumatra  coffee  trade  in  which  a much  smaller  investment  brought 
an  equal  profit.12® 

The  year  i860  was  the  last  in  which  more  than  one  American 
merchant  entered  the  pepper  trade.  It  was  the  last  year  that  Ameri- 
cans sent  bulk  cargoes  of  pepper  into  the  great  pepper  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Trieste.129  In  that  year  also  the  last  pepper  investment 
was  made  by  Salem  capital,  by  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone  in  the 

124.  U.  S.  Congress,  House  Exec.  Doc.  3,  pp.  349,  351. 

125.  J.  S.  Coolidge  to  J.  C.  Ballard,  March  23,  1857,  in  Coolidge  Co. 
Letter  Booh,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  p.  145;  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p. 
15.  This  scarcity  was  aggravated  by  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1858:  Lindsay, 
Merchant  Shipping,  III,  361. 

126.  Josiah  Dudley,  Journal,  MS,  Peabody  Museum;  Putnam,  Salem 
Vessels,  p.  157,  on  specie. 

127.  Consular  return,  1st  quar.,  i860,  Genoa,  VI,  State. 

128.  J.  S.  Coolidge  paid  $24,000  for  1995  pikuls  of  coffee  in  1858  and 
sold  it  for  $42,000  (sixteen  cents  per  pound):  Coolidge  Letter  Book,  p. 
175. 

129.  Genoa,  VI,  State,  Trieste,  VI.  State.  The  last  bulk  shipment  to 
Leghorn  was  in  the  Sterling  in  1849. 
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ship  Australia.  In  the  previous  year,  the  bark  Trieste  was  the  last 
New  York  vessel  to  go  to  Sumatra  for  pepper.  The  subsequent 
destinations  of  these  vessels  give  us  a clue  to  the  reasons  for  the 
decline.  The  Trieste  was  sent  to  Shanghai  and  the  Australia  to 
Melbourne.  Low  prices  probably  account  for  these  diversions 
since  the  price  of  pepper  responded  very  slowly  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  rose  from  six  cents,  the  lowest  price  since  1850, 
to  seven  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  April.  Although  the  price 
reached  twelve  cents  in  December,  this  was  still  not  so  high  as  it 
had  been  in  1856  and  1857.  In  the  meantime  vessels  had  to  be 
employed  in  more  profitable  lines.  Only  the  Gardners  of  Boston 
remained  in  the  pepper  business  throughout  the  war. 

That  the  depredations  of  the  Civil  War  had  little  effect  on  the 
pepper  trade  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Gardners  sent  out 
one  vessel  throughout  the  war,  regardless  of  the  high  prices  and 
irrespective  of  the  dangers  of  Confederate  cruisers.  Despite  the 
decline  of  prices  after  the  war,  they  made  one  last  venture  in 
January,  1866,  in  the  ship  Tar  quin.  They  were  about  to  send 
that  vessel  again  in  early  1867,  but  changed  their  minds.130  In 
1867  no  American  vessel  visited  the  Pepper  Coast  for  the  first 
time  since  1799  when  Jonathan  Carnes’  Rajah  came  for  its  second 
load.  For  seventy  years  the  Americans  had  dominated  the  pepper 
trade,  and  carried  370,657,000  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  world. 
They  had  taken  half  of  the  produce  of  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  paid 
over  seventeen  million  dollars,  most  of  which  was  in  specie.131 

Although  the  pepper  trade  was  languishing  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  clipper  sailings  for  Padang  coffee  boomed.  The  price  of  coffee 
naturally  fell  after  the  war,  but  for  five  years  thereafter  it  main- 
tained a high  average  of  24.61  cents  a pound  which  was  well 
above  any  prewar  average.  The  dominant  firm  in  this  period  was 
William  F.  Weld  & Co.  of  Boston.  The  firm  had  sent  out  four 
voyages  to  Padang  before  the  Civil  War.  In  1862  William  F.  Weld 
retired  and  Richard  Baker,  Jr.  attained  for  the  firm  a virtual 
monopoly  of  American  carriage  of  Padang  coffee  during  the  post- 

130.  Note  by  the  designated  master  of  the  Tarquin,  William  F.  Jelly, 
May  20,  1907,  in  log  of  the  Sooloo,  MS,  Peabody  Museum. 

1 3 1 . This,  the  first  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  Sumatra  pepper 
trade,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  year-by-year  calculation  of  American 
carriage  based  on  loads  of  individual  vessels. 
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war  period.  A measure  of  the  success  of  the  firm  is  the  increase 
from  two  voyages  worth  $125,000  in  1862  to  seven  voyages  worth 
nearly  half  a million  dollars  in  1869.132  In  the  latter  year,  over 
half  of  the  Sumatran  coffee  crop  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
half  of  that  was  taken  by  the  Welds.133 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Welds’  prewar  competitors, 
largely  Boston  firms,  had  sold  out  to  foreign  flags  so  that  only  the 
Welds  still  had  vessels  after  the  war.  Until  1861,  all  of  the  coffee 
carried  from  Padang  to  the  United  States  was  in  American  bot- 
toms. By  1864  onty  one-fifth  of  it  went  to  the  United  States  under 
the  American  flag;  the  balance  was  carried  under  English,  Swed- 
ish, and  Danish  flags.134  Between  1866  and  1872,  when  the 
Welds  dominated  the  trade,  about  half  of  the  coffee  exported  to 
the  United  States  went  in  their  vessels;  the  rest  sailed  in  Russian, 
Prussian,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  English,  and  Dutch  vessels. 

The  trouble  with  the  semi-monopoly  of  the  Welds  was  that  if 
they  were  to  leave  the  trade,  their  share  would  be  absorbed  by 
foreign  vessels.  This  is  just  what  happened.  In  1873  Richard 
Baker’s  illness  forced  the  sale  of  most  of  the  Weld  coffee  vessels, 
and  no  more  voyages  were  sent  out  that  year.  His  death  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1874,  marks  the  end  of  an  era  of  American  trade  with 
Sumatra.  His  estate  of  four  million  dollars  had  been  earned  partly 
from  the  forty-three  Padang  coffee  voyages  of  the  firm’s  ships. 

Coincidental  with  the  end  of  the  Weld  interests  was  a decline 
of  the  production  of  Padang  coffee  due  to  Dutch  neglect  of  the 
crops.135  The  United  States  continued  to  receive  Padang  coffee  in 
sailing  ships  because  the  steaming  of  the  coffee  in  the  hold  on  the 
long  voyage  gave  it  a better  flavor.  So  the  carriage  of  coffee  in  for- 
eign ships  continued  until  December  24,  1914,  when  the  bark 
Padang  brought  the  last  coffee  to  America  by  sail.136 

132.  Data  on  the  Welds  in  the  Wm.  F.  Weld  & Co.  papers,  Boston:  a 
brief  history  of  the  Weld  trade  in  Isabel  Anderson,  Under  the  Black  Horse 
Flag  (Boston,  1926),  pp.  50-59,  misses  the  important  Padang  trade. 

133.  Batavia  to  Washington,  Sept.  30,  1869,  No.  38,  Batavia,  VI,  in 
State  gives  only  American  carriage. 

134.  Neth.  Indies,  Overzight  van  den  Handel,  1852  ff. 

135.  Batavia  to  Washington,  Sept.  30,  1871,  and  March  1,  1873, 
Batavia,  VI,  State. 

136.  William  Ukers,  All  About  Coffee  (New  York,  1935),  P-  347- 
Ukers  shows  a picture  of  one  of  the  last  of  these  old  vessels  on  p.  523. 
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Causes  of  the  End  of  American  Trade 

Why  did  the  American  pepper  trade  stop?  No  historian  has 
ever  tried  to  answer  this  question.  Unfortunately  the  final  records 
of  the  last  trading  firms,  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone  and  John  L. 
Gardner  & Co.,  are  lost.  We  are  thus  forced  to  rely  on  circum- 
stantial evidence.  A number  of  possible  solutions  suggest  them- 
selves  and  may  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  a)  supply,  b) 
security,  c)  market,  and  d)  carrier. 

Supply  abundant.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  shortage  of  sup- 
ply of  pepper  due  to  low  returns,  to  blight,  or  to  Dutch  interfer- 
ence. Had  there  been  any  shortage,  one  would  expect  both  a rise  of 
price  and  a departure  of  empty  American  vessels  from  the  Pepper 
Coast  for  other  ports  as  in  previous  deficient  years. 

Security  not  a factor.  No  “piracies”  occurred  after  the  looting 
of  the  Missouri  in  1851,  and  no  actual  seizure  of  a vessel  after 
the  Eclipse  in  1838.  Although  local  wars  broke  out,  this  had  never 
discouraged  trade  before  and  seemed  to  have  no  more  than  tem- 
porary effect  in  the  ’fifties.137  Warfare  between  the  Dutch  and 
Atjehnese  did  not  break  out  until  1873.  The  depredations  of  the 
Alabama  had  no  effect  on  the  pepper  trade,  as  we  have  seen. 

Markets  maintained.  Although  prices  were  undoubtedly  low 
in  Europe  and  America,  this  did  not  destroy  those  markets.  An 
increasing  number  of  European  vessels  appeared  on  the  Pepper 
Coast  from  Bremen,  Naples,  and  Nantes.  The  figures  collected 
by  the  author  show  that  increasing  quantities  of  pepper  were 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  while  amounts  from  Suma- 
tra declined  absolutely. 

The  carrier  disappearing;  the  real  cause  of  decline.  The  elimina- 
tion of  other  factors  indicates  that  the  American  carrier  was  dis- 
appearing under  the  pressure  of  competition.  In  addition,  in- 
creasing pepper  imports  of  the  United  States  were  being  brought 
from  Penang,  Batavia,  and  Singapore  by  the  clipper  ships,  which 
were  able  to  load  quickly  and  safely  and  to  avoid  payments  of 
specie.138  The  absolute  decline  of  the  Sumatra-American  pepper 

137.  For  example,  April  29,  1853,  at  Whyla  in  Log  of  the  Hollander, 
MS  1852  H in  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

138.  Most  American  imports  came  from  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies 
according  to  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Re- 
ports, Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  (Washington,  1850-1866).  Con- 
sular returns  of  1855  and  1856,  Batavia,  III,  State,  show  the  large  amounts 
of  pepper  purchased  at  Batavia. 
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trade  can  be  traced  to  the  last  year  that  a fairly  average  number 
of  vessels  loaded,  1853.  That  year  was  when  the  'round  the  world 
clipper  trade  became  established.  Clipper  competition  was  facili- 
tated by  a new  type  of  business  in  the  Far  East.  The  establishment 
of  American  business  houses  there  eliminated  the  previous  ad- 
vantages of  the  private  contacts  and  knowledge  which  had  sus- 
tained so  much  of  the  old  trades.139  The  pepper  trade  was  probably 
the  most  specialized  and  technical  of  the  old  India  trades.  After 
1853  any  American  merchant  could  buy  pepper  from  the  Ameri- 
can firms  like  Paine,  Strickler  & Co.  in  Batavia  or  Revely  & Co. 
in  Penang. 

Of  course  the  supplies  of  pepper  would  not  have  been  available 
at  the  entrepots  but  for  British  and  Dutch  policies.  We  have  noted 
how  Dutch  entry  into  the  trade  with  the  protection  of  warships 
made  pepper  available  at  Padang  and  Batavia.  By  1868  the  Dutch 
had  established  a monthly  steamboat  service  from  Padang  to 
Sinkel.140  As  for  the  British  ports,  Chinese  junks  brought  pepper 
from  Sumatra  to  Penang  at  a cost  that  was  a small  price  to  pay  to 
avoid  the  delays  and  dangers  of  the  Coast.141  The  very  existence  of 
the  British  entrepots  encouraged  production  of  pepper  on  the  East 
Coast  and  Riau.  Raffles'  prophecies  had  literally  come  true.  Ameri- 
cans preferred  to  pay  a little  more  for  the  convenience  of  picking 
up  pepper  at  an  entrepot.  Thus,  the  slow  pepper  vessel  succumbed 
to  the  fast  clipper,  which  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  British  iron 
steamboat. 


Thus  far,  we  have  examined  only  those  factors  which  worked  to 
the  specific  disadvantage  of  the  pepper  trade.  Finding  that  the 
coffee  trade,  with  none  of  these  disadvantages  survived  only  six 
years  longer,  we  must  seek  even  deeper  causes.142 

In  disclaiming  credit  for  destruction  of  American  Far  East 
trade,  Captain  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  hinted  at  the  economic 


139.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  p.  272. 

140.  E.  de  Waal,  Onze  Indische  Financien,  Nieuwe  Reeks  (The  Hague 
1883),  VI,  p.  193. 

1 4 1.  For  instance,  at  Panang  in  1857  pepper  sold  for  $6.50  to  $7.00 
per  pikul,  or  about  the  same  as  it  did  on  the  Pepper  Coast:  Coolidge 
Letter  Book,  p.  130,  in  Peabody  Museum. 

142.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  those  causes  is  Dalzcll, 
Flight  from  the  Flag,  pp.  249-259,  though  it  is  not  complete.  The  best 
contemporary  source  material  is  the  statements  of  merchants  in  [ Lynch  1, 
Causes  of  the  Reduction. 
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policies  of  the  North  since  1856  as  a cause  of  the  decline.  He 
also  mentioned  the  failure  of  Americans  to  compete  with  British 
steamships  in  the  Far  East.143  Semmes  thus  indicated  the  two 
fundamental  causes  of  the  American  mercantile  decline:  foreign 
competition  and  domestic  obstruction. 

Competition.  The  first  factor  is  fundamentally  the  economic 
one  of  the  loss  of  the  comparative  advantage  in  shipping.  Ameri- 
can costs  were  rising  on  all  fronts.  Labor  had  to  be  paid  more  to 
compete  against  the  wages  paid  by  other  industries  and  the  ex- 
panded navy,  and  to  compensate  for  higher  cost  of  living.  The 
wages  of  American  seamen  increased,  but  efficiency  decreased 
due  to  poor  treatment.144  Although  the  repeal  of  the  British  Navi- 
gation Acts  in  1849  had  given  American  Far  Eastern  trade  a boost, 
it  worked  to  the  greater  benefit  of  British  merchants  who  then 
found  a new  incentive  to  compete  with  the  Americans.145 

American  capital  was  being  attracted  to  more  profitable  invest- 
ments, partly  to  the  West  and  to  industry,  and  into  the  safer  cor- 
porate type  of  investment.  Profits  were  further  reduced  by  mis- 
fortune like  the  Panic  of  1857  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1858 
which  made  the  specie,  upon  which  Far  Eastern  trade  depended, 
expensive,  and  the  unusual  number  of  wrecks  before  the  war.146 
In  the  'fifties  the  American  advantage  in  shipbuilding  began  to 
disappear  because  of  exhaustion  of  timber  and  increased  labor 
costs.147  American  technical  superiority  of  the  'fifties  was  shortly 
overcome  by  improvement  of  foreign  ship  design.148  Against 
American  losses  we  must  place  the  competition  of  American  rail- 
ways to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  fast  voyages  of  British  iron  and 
screw  steamships  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  Suez  Canal  which  made 
the  long  sailing  voyages  obsolete.149 

143.  Semmes’  Journal  in  Official  Records,  p.  697. 

144.  “American  vessels  are  infamous  and  notorious  for  their  bad  treat- 
ment of  their  crews”:  Singapore  to  Sec.  State,  Nov.  12,  1870,  No.  112, 
Singapore,  VIII,  State. 

145.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  306-307;  Lindsay,  Merchant 
Shipping,  III,  421. 

146.  E.  O.  Sawyer,  ed.,  Our  Sea  Saga  (San  Francisco,  1929),  p.  167, 
notes  4883  wrecks  between  1858  and  1868,  a fact  that  other  authors  have 
missed. 

147.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  275-282. 

148.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  287,  303;  Lindsay,  Merchant 
Shipping,  III,  419. 

149.  Lindsay,  Merchant  Shipping,  III,  416-443. 
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Government.  This  might  be  called  the  human  factor.  In  an 
effort  to  protect  American  manufacturing,  Congressmen  almost 
went  out  of  their  way  to  ruin  and  obstruct  the  maritime  indus- 
try.150 They  piled  tariffs  on  shipbuilding  materials  including 
cheaper  British  iron,  internal  revenue  taxes  on  ships  stores  (par- 
ticularly needed  on  the  long  Far  East  voyages),  and  tonnage  dues 
on  American  and  foreign  vessels  alike.151  Then  they  gave  no  naval 
protection  or  subsidy  as  Britain  did.  The  crowning  blow  was  add- 
ing to  the  law  of  1797,  which  deterred  purchases  of  foreign-built 
ships,  a prevention  of  any  repatriation  of  American  vessels  trans- 
ferred during  the  war.152 

Of  course  the  American  merchant  marine  had  been  started  in 
a mercantile  era  without  government  aid,  so  one  could  not  expect 
subsidy  in  the  much  less  sea-minded  era  of  1865,  At  least,  in 
1784,  the  merchant  marine  had  the  encouragement  and  not  the 
obstruction  of  the  government.  This  was  the  human  factor,  for 
the  politicians  of  1784  were  merchants  from  the  seaports;  and 
those  of  1865  the  representatives  of  the  factories  and  the  wheat 
fields. 

An  era  closed  when  the  last  pepper  ship,  the  Gardner’s  Tar- 
quin  tied  up  at  New  York  on  January  10,  1867,  and  when  the 
Weld’s  W.  A.  Farnsworth  came  in  with  the  last  American  cargo 
of  Sumatra  coffee  on  June  6,  1873.  American  mercantile  interests 
ended  in  Sumatra  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the  termination  of 
American  political  involvement,  when  the  Atjehnese  made  a futile 
appeal  for  American  aid  against  Dutch  conquest. 

It  is  more  than  a coincidence  that  the  end  of  American  interests 
in  Sumatra  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  end  of  Atjehnese  prosper- 
ity. The  greatest  prize  in  Atjeh  was  pepper.  It  was  not  until  1881 
that  the  last  pepper  port,  Kuala  Batu,  finally  surrendered  to  Dutch 
rule.153  However,  when  the  Dutch  occupied  the  Pepper  Coast  they 
found  the  vines  neglected  and  the  planters  gone.154  The  Pepper 


150.  David  A.  Wells,  Our  Merchant  Marine  (New  York,  1882),  pp. 
1 9 5-1 99,  is  only  one  of  those  who  observed  the  influence  of  the  self- 

sufficiency  advocates.  , __  . . T 7 

1 5 1.  La  Grange,  Clipper  Ships , p.  240;  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries , 

p.  298. 

1 52.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  3I3»  3*5* 

153.  De  Waal,  Indische  Financien,  VI,  264. 

154.  KF.H.  van  Langen,  “Atjeh’s  Westkust,  Tydschnft  van  het  Kon. 
Ned.  Aard.  Gen.,  2d  Ser.,  Part  5 (1888),  p.  487. 
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Coast  never  did  return  to  its  former  production.  Today  it  is  an 
impoverished  and  backward  region  where  no  pepper  is  produced. 
The  most  prosperous  era  of  Atjehnese  history  was  that  between 
1797  and  1873  when  the  planters  supplied  pepper  to  the  world. 
That  era  was  coterminous  with  American  interests  there — in  fact 
it  was  the  American  who  made  the  prosperity  possible,  by  carry- 
ing the  produce  to  the  world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A Hitherto  Ignored  Interest 

Evidence  shown  here  demonstrates  for  the  first  time  that  Ameri- 
can contacts  with  Sumatra  were  for  a long  period  both  substantial 
and  continuous.  Most  history  books  which  recognize  any  American 
interest  at  all  start  with  the  voyage  of  the  Rajah  in  1797,  referring 
vaguely  to  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Sachem  in  1795.  Only  a few 
authors  mention  the  voyages  of  the  Cadet  and  the  United  States. 
American  contacts  actually  go  back  to  1685,  or  about  one  hundred 
years  earlier  than  has  been  hitherto  realized.  These  contacts  were 
part  of  the  preparation  of  the  United  States  for  its  era  of  inten- 
sive interest,  from  1784  to  1873. 

One  of  the  important  findings  is  that  there  was  a continuity 
of  interest,  hitherto  unsuspected.  Most  history  books  could  find 
this  interest  only  in  a few  widely  separated  events,  mostly  “ pira- 
cies.” Instead  it  appears  that  there  was  a flow  of  events,  each  re- 
acting on  the  subsequent  one,  and  forming  part  of  the  causal 
relationship  that  we  expect  in  history.  This  is  an  entirely  new  view 
of  Sumatran  history.  Instead  of  a few  scattered  voyages,  we  find 
nearly  a thousand.  Instead  of  contacts  in  occasional  years,  we  find 
them  in  every  year  between  1789  and  1873. 

Finally,  we  discover  that  the  contact  extended  beyond  the 
American  Civil  War.  Dutch  histories  are  apparently  ignorant  of 
American  interest  before  1830  when  American  histories  tend  to 
regard  the  great  day  of  American  interests  as  being  over.  One  ex- 
ceptional American  book  did  recognize  that  American  interests  ex- 
tended from  1788  to  1867.  That  unusual  book  is  George  G.  Put- 
nam’s work,  subtitled  A History  of  the  Pepper  Trade  with  the 
Island  of  Sumatra.  However,  it  is  no  more  than  an  incomplete 
chronology  of  Salem  voyages  to  Sumatra.  Putnam  did  not  pretend 
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to  analyze  events,  and  did  not  mention  the  participation  of  cities 
other  than  Salem. 

Thus,  the  result  of  the  present  study  has  been  to  roll  back  the 
story  to  1685  and  to  push  it  forward  to  1873,  filling  in  the  events 
to  make  a continuous  story,  and  attempting  to  analyze  trends. 

What  the  Trade  Did  for  Sumatra 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  Southeast  Asia  and  lack  of  adequate  in- 
formation has  prevented  previous  authors  from  judging  what 
effect  Americans  had  upon  Sumatran  life.  It  has  been  shown  here 
that  they  had  a substantial  influence  in  the  fields  of  politics,  econ- 
omy, religion,  and  science. 

In  the  economic  field  the  Americans  assisted  in  the  greatest 
development  in  Sumatran  history  up  to  the  present  century.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  plantation  and  oil-field  era  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  there  never  was  such  a large-scale  expansion  of 
Sumatran  economic  life  as  took  place  on  the  Pepper  Coast.  The 
Americans  made  possible  the  production  of  as  much  as  18.63 
million  pounds  of  pepper  in  a year  (1822).  When  they  arrived  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  in  1797  the  production  had  been  a mere  2.13 
million  pounds.  The  British,  who  had  first  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction, were  unable  to  maintain  the  large-scale  export  of  pepper. 
This  was  demonstrated  during  the  American  embargo  of  1807-9 
and  during  the  War  of  1812. 

From  1800  until  1857  American  vessels  carried  more  than  half 
of  the  pepper  produce  of  the  Pepper  Coast  of  Sumatra  to  the 
world.  This  economic  development,  made  possible  by  the  Ameri- 
can carrier,  was  certainly  not  the  diversified  one  which  is  sought 
today  by  underdeveloped  countries.  Typical  of  nineteenth  century 
economy  it  involved  the  development  of  the  single  product  to 
which  the  soil  and  climate  was  most  suited.  By  producing  that 
product  in  which  it  had  a comparative  advantage,  North  Sumatra 
was  enabled  to  buy  the  produce  of  the  world  which  had  been 
available  previously  only  in  a very  limited  quantity.  Although  the 
lack  of  Indonesian  records  precludes  any  quantitative  evidence  of 
the  benefits  to  Sumatrans  other  than  pepper  growers,  foreign 
sources  gave  evidence  of  thriving  shipbuilding,  rice  growing,  and 
cattle  raising,  trades  which  supported  the  pepper  industry.  From 
the  known  influx  of  population  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
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that  the  development  benefited  craftsmen,  merchants,  and  traders 
as  well  as  farmers. 

However,  the  significant  difference  from  other  nineteenth  cen- 
tury economic  developments  is  that  this  one  did  not  have  to  be 
achieved  through  political  subjugation  and  forced  labor.  It  was 
thus  a triumph  of  free  Indonesian  labor  and  initiative.  This  is 
made  meaningful  if  we  read  a Dutch  work  like  Max  Havelaar 
which  recalls  that  the  tremendous  development  of  Java  during 
the  same  era  was  achieved  only  under  a system  of  forced  labor 
akin  to  serfdom. 

Probably  never  before  or  since  have  free  Indonesian  people 
profited  as  greatly  as  they  did  from  the  trade  with  the  Americans. 
Before  1784  the  East  India  monopolies  had  kept  the  trade  of 
Sumatra  limited  in  volume  and  paid  low  prices  to  the  Indonesian 
producers.  The  competitive  trade  introduced  by  the  Americans 
placed  the  producer  in  a position  where  he  could  bargain  to  ob- 
tain higher  prices.  From  the  nineteenth  century  until  recent  days 
European  investment  did  little  to  benefit  the  Indonesian  people 
because  the  principal  objective  was  the  profit  of  the  great  trading 
monopolies. 

From  figures  compiled  in  this  study  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  paid  by  Americans  to  Sumatran  producers  at  over 
seventeen  million  silver  dollars.  In  terms  of  today’s  currency,  that 
sum  was  probably  worth  about  ten  times  as  much,  or  2.7  billion 
Indonesian  rupiahs.  That  sum  was  paid  mostly  in  silver  specie 
which  was  easily  converted  into  valuable  goods.  Villages  sprang 
up  where  none  had  existed  before.  What  had  been  sleepy  fishing 
ports  before  1787  became  booming  markets  for  the  pepper  trade. 
Forts  and  palaces  were  built  by  the  rajahs.  Native  merchants  built 
large  mansions  with  their  profits,  and  the  average  pepper  planter 
must  have  been  housed  better  than  before.  Laborers  were  attracted 
from  all  of  North  Sumatra.  The  flags  of  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  could  be  seen  in  the  harbors  of  the  Pepper 
Coast,  and  the  bazaars  were  full  of  foreign  goods  from  all  over  the 
world. 

No  contemporary  denied  that  the  Americans  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  remarkable  development  of  the  Pepper  Coast.  Of 
course  the  major  credit  is  due  to  Indonesians,  and  particularly  to 
the  farsighted  rajah,  Libbe  Duppoh.  It  showed  that  Indonesians 
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were  not  fundamentally  indigent  as  asserted  by  so  many  Euro- 
peans. The  tremendous  exertions  of  the  natives  on  European 
colonial  plantations  should  have  destroyed  that  curiously  per- 
sistent myth,  if  the  plantations  had  not  had  European  direction. 
Here  at  last  we  find  an  example  of  successful  Indonesian  initiative 
and  direction.  It  showed  that  Indonesians  were  not  basically  un- 
enterprising, and  that  they  were  capable  of  conducting  a large- 
scale  plantation  economy  without  the  benefit  of  European  direc- 
tion. 

A certain  amount  of  unhappiness  came  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  Pepper  Coast.  The  Americans  continued  the  European  custom 
of  selling  opium  to  the  natives.  They  had  no  more  scruples  about 
selling  that  drug  than  did  any  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  at  that 
time,  including  the  Sumatrans  themselves.  However,  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Americans  that  they  took  the  lead  elsewhere  which 
resulted  in  the  suppression  of  that  trade. 

The  Sumatrans  shared  with  Americans  and  Europeans  the 
effects  of  trade  depressions.  When  the  markets  of  Italy  and  France 
became  overloaded,  the  Americans  cut  down  their  purchases  of 
pepper.  In  depression  years  there  were  often  great  surpluses  of 
pepper  lying  in  Sumatran  ports.  Some  Sumatrans  turned  to  rob- 
bery and  “piracy”  to  make  their  living.  Thus,  there  were  good  and 
bad  effects  in  what  the  Americans  brought.  However,  the  specie 
they  brought  was  worth  a dozen  times  more  than  the  opium,  and 
the  depression  probably  seemed  so  deep  only  because  the  pros- 
perity had  reached  such  dazzling  heights. 

So  far,  only  the  economic  and  social  effects  upon  Sumatran  life 
have  been  mentioned.  The  political  effects  were  wider  yet.  As 
early  as  1685,  Americans  were  exercising  a decisive  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Sumatran  history.  An  American  directed  the 
establishment  of  British  settlements  in  Sumatra.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Americans  exerted  a constant  in- 
fluence on  European  policies  in  the  area.  They  influenced  the 
abandonment  of  British  Sumatra  by  ruining  the  pepper  trade  at 
Benkulen.  Their  stimulation  of  free  labor  encouraged  the  aband- 
onment of  forced  labor  by  the  British.  Their  competition  stimu- 
lated Raffles’  idea  and  inception  of  the  free  ports,  of  which  Singa- 
pore is  today  a shining  example.  American  success  in  free  trade 
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encouraged  the  abandonment  of  the  East  India  Company  monop- 
oly. 

The  Americans  influenced  Dutch  policy  also,  but  perhaps  with 
less  beneficent  results  than  in  the  British  case.  Jealousy  of  Ameri- 
can trade  in  Sumatra  stimulated  an  expansive  movement  on  two 
occasions.  The  filibuster  of  Walter  Murray  Gibson  caused  a re- 
instatement of  the  aggressive  Sumatra  policy  that  led  to  the  im- 
mediate subjugation  of  Djambi  and  Riau,  and  to  the  eventual  con- 
quest of  all  of  Sumatra.  The  American  factor  was  not  the  only 
one,  but  it  was  certainly  a decisive  influence. 

Politics  and  economy  were  not  the  only  fields  of  American  in- 
fluence. The  martyrdom  of  the  American  Reverends  Munson  and 
Lyman  in  1834  provided  an  inspiration  for  later  missionaries. 
Their  successors  created  what  is  today  one  of  the  largest  Christian 
communities  in  the  Far  East  among  the  Bataks. 

In  the  field  of  science,  the  United  States  holds  a pre-eminent 
record.  Thomas  Horsfield  made  the  first  scientific  exploration  of 
Banka  and  of  the  Padang  Highlands.  He  discovered  and  described 
many  Sumatran  plants,  birds,  animals,  and  minerals  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  the  only  scientist  on  the  first  archeological  expedi- 
tion in  Sumatra  which  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  Hindu  King- 
dom of  Minangkabau  in  1818. 

Effects  of  the  Trade  on  the  United  States 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  realize  that,  during  most  of  the  period 
discussed,  the  United  States  had  the  second  greatest  interest  in 
Sumatra.  From  1795  to  1818,  when  the  Dutch  were  absent, 
Americans  were  the  closest  rival  of  the  British  in  Sumatra.  The 
French  did  operate  privateers  off  Sumatra  and  influence  Atjehnese 
policy  for  a short  time,  but  they  never  had  a financial  interest  to 
compare  with  the  Americans.  After  1824,  when  the  British  ab- 
dicated their  political  interest  in  Sumatra,  the  Dutch  were  the 
dominant  political  power.  But  the  Dutch  were  occupied  with  the 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  south,  so  the  Americans  and  British 
remained  the  dominant  economic  factors  in  the  north.  Not  until 
after  1857,  when  American  economic  interest  in  pepper  began 
to  wane,  can  the  United  States  interests  be  said  to  have  declined 
to  the  third  most  important  position  in  Sumatra. 

How  important  were  these  interests  to  the  United  States  itself? 
Important  enough  to  send  the  finest  frigates  in  the  United  States 
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Navy  to  defend  them.  The  names  of  these  vessels  are  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  importance:  the  Potomac , the  Columbia,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Constellation.  These  were  not  casual  naval  visits. 
They  were  sent  specifically  to  protect  the  pepper  trade  along  the 
West  Coast  of  Sumatra.  So  important  was  this  trade  that  American 
marines  twice  landed  on  Sumatra  to  chastise  acts  of  robbery. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  this  paper  was  to  estimate  the 
actual  financial  value  of  this  trade  to  the  United  States.  No  esti- 
mate has  ever  been  made;  so  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison.  By 
compiling  the  annual  estimate  of  cargoes  an  estimate  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  can  be  made.  Of  this  figure,  eighteen  million  repre- 
sents the  initial  investment  in  specie  and  opium.  The  balance  of 
thirty-two  million  is  an  estimate  of  profit  based  upon  the  current 
selling  price  of  pepper  in  the  United  States.  Actually,  prices  were 
often  higher  in  Europe,  so  profits  undoubtedly  exceeded  this  con- 
servative estimate.  Certainly  the  pepper  trade  was  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  in  American  history.  What  prevented  more  people  from 
engaging  in  it  were  the  dangers  and  lack  of  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  trade. 

Half  of  the  profits  of  these  voyages  went  to  the  merchants  and 
townspeople  of  Essex  County,  centering  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
We  have  some  idea  how  much  concentration  of  profits  there  was 
from  the  dominant  position  of  certain  merchants  in  the  Sumatra 
trade.  As  shown  in  the  Appendix  one  firm  and  its  members  sent  out 
nearly  eleven  per  cent  of  the  Sumatra  voyages  from  1784  to  1873. 
The  four  largest  firms  sent  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
vessels,  and  half  of  the  voyages  were  sent  by  only  sixteen  entre- 
preneurs! However,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  trade  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  large  owners.  Compared  to  European 
ventures  in  the  Far  East,  there  was  remarkable  opportunity  for  the 
small  owner  of  a modest  vessel.  The  fifty  per  cent  of  the  voyages 
not  accounted  for  above  were  sent  by  hundreds  of  minor  owners 
who  often  divided  costs  and  profits  into  fractions  as  small  as 
thirty-sixths.  Hardly  a family  in  Salem  did  not  participate  in  a 
pepper  voyage  at  some  time.  And  we  must  remember  that  there 
was  a remarkable  social  mobility  in  a nineteenth-century  American 
seaport.  Few  of  the  great  Sumatra  merchants  had  not  started  as 
common  sailors  or  bookkeepers  and  worked  their  way  up  through 
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the  positions  of  supercargo  and  captain  to  that  of  merchant  ship- 
owner. Although  the  average  sailor  did  not  participate  in  profits, 
the  masters  always  did,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a handsome  salary  if 
not  from  carrying  some  pepper  on  his  own  account  or  by  sharing 
the  costs  of  the  voyage.  That  lucrative  position  of  captain  was  one 
of  the  most  democratic  imaginable.  It  was  open  to  any  American 
youth  regardless  of  his  social  position,  financial  status,  or  racial 
origin.  The  only  qualification  was  merit — the  ability  to  handle  a 
ship. 

Many  of  the  merchants  died  multi-millionaires.  Their  fortunes 
contributed  to  the  industrialization  of  America.  Some,  like  Thorn- 
dike’s, went  into  the  cotton  mills  of  northern  Massachusetts. 
Others  went  into  railroad  and  land  development  in  the  Midwest. 
Pepper  merchants  were  a strong  political  influence  in  American 
politics.  The  power  of  the  Essex  Junto  is  well  known.  A pepper 
merchant  (Benjamin  Crowninshield)  served  as  Secretary  of  Navy 
and  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from  Massachusetts  (Na- 
thaniel Silsbee)  for  many  years  was  a leading  pepper  merchant. 

Pepper  affected  the  arts  too.  The  pepper  merchants  built  some 
of  the  finest  Federal-style  houses  in  America  on  Washington 
Square  and  Chestnut  Street  in  Salem.  Atjehnese  works  of  art  were 
the  nucleus  of  the  first  collection  of  Pacific  ethnology  in  America, 
now  in  the  Peabody  Museum.  Pepper  was  the  basis  of  the  fortune 
of  John  Lowell  Gardner,  whose  daughter-in-law  founded  the 
Gardner  Museum  in  Boston.  Countless  charities  and  learned  in- 
stitutions are  supported  by  funds  earned  in  the  pepper  trade  by 
the  Endicotts,  Peabodys,  Gardners,  and  Crowninshields.  The 
science  of  navigation  was  advanced  by  the  experience  of  a Sumatra 
voyage  made  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

The  economic  importance  of  Far  Eastern  trade  in  general  led 
to  a recognition  of  the  strategic  interest  in  Sumatra.  The  first 
United  States  naval  voyage  to  the  Far  East  was  sent  to  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  the  ocean  gateway  to  the  Orient.  In  every  war  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  this  strait  was  recognized  and  played  an  im- 
portant part.  The  importance  of  the  Straits  of  Banka  and  Caspar 
were  often  recognized  and  ordered  to  be  surveyed  for  the  safety 
of  American  navigation. 
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The  Nature  of  American  Policy 

Having  reviewed  the  importance  of  Sumatra  to  the  United 
States,  let  us  examine  the  ways  in  which  these  interests  were  pro- 
tected by  public  policy.  The  manner  in  which  this  policy  was 
applied  in  Sumatra  should  give  us  some  clues  as  to  American 
policy  for  the  whole  Far  East,  for  Sumatra  was  a major  considera- 
tion in  that  regional  policy. 

At  the  very  origin  of  the  United  States  government,  it  was  de- 
termined that  there  should  be  a minimum  of  governmental  inter- 
ference in  the  Far  Eastern  trade.  The  government  encouraged 
the  pepper  trade  indirectly  by  means  of  tariffs,  but  it  would  not 
intervene  directly.  However,  no  hesitation  was  shown  to  protect  the 
trade  in  time  of  war  or  difficulty.  Warships  were  sent  to  the  key 
straits  of  Sumatra  as  early  as  1799  and  warships  were  sent  period- 
ically to  the  Pepper  Coast  to  protect  American  trade  there.  As 
indicated  previously,  it  may  be  that  even  less  governmental  inter- 
ference would  have  been  desirable  in  this  case.  For,  when  Ameri- 
ca warships  took  punitive  action  against  ‘piracy,”  those  acts  did 
not  cease  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  proven  that  piracy 
would  have  ceased  if  the  punitive  action  had  not  been  taken.  In 
all  probability  it  would  have  continued.  However,  diplomatic 
methods  of  suasion  might  have  been  preferable  to  military  ones, 
a lesson  that  was  learned  after  the  censure  of  the  commander  of 
the  frigate  Potomac. 

Treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship  were  concluded  where 
they  were  useful  for  the  protection  of  trade.  American  traders 
thrived  on  this  minimum  of  governmental  interference  and  out- 
stripped their  Dutch  and  British  rivals  who  had  full  governmental 
support. 

The  United  States  government  never  showed  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  Sumatra,  contrary  to  the 
allegations  of  contemporary  European  politicians.  In  fact,  to  the 
people  of  a former  colony,  colonialism  in  that  era  was  abhorrent. 
It  was  a rare  American  who  had  any  interest  in  acquiring  terri- 
tory. Such  an  idea  appealed  only  to  the  naval  strategy  of  Commo- 
dore Perry  and  to  the  megalomania  of  Walter  M.  Gibson.  But 
never  did  it  have  the  support  of  the  people  or  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  United  States 
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was  expanding  simultaneously  on  the  American  continent  at  the 
expense  of  persons  of  a different  race.  It  may  even  be  that,  had 
Sumatra  been  as  close  to  the  United  States  as  Cuba,  it  would  have 
been  annexed — or  might  have  remained  free  as  Cuba  has.  The 
relevant  point  here  is  that  the  United  States  had  no  political  or 
territorial  ambitions  in  Sumatra  at  a time  when  it  had  a major 
economic  interest  there,  in  contrast  to  European  powers  which 
made  political  conquest  a handmaiden  of  economic  interest. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  abstention  from  direct  inter- 
ference in  trade,  this  non-colonial  aspect  may  be  called  the  non- 
interventionist aspect  of  American  policy.  This  reflected  the  fun- 
damental attitudes  of  the  American  people — laissez-faire  in  poli- 
tics and  economy.  The  American  traders  carefully  avoided  being 
involved  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  natives  and  of  the  Euro- 
peans. They  were  not  interested  in  governmental  interference  in 
their  own  trade  either. 

Thus,  non-intervention  may  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Sumatra.  This  was  the  policy  which  was  most  desired 
by  the  traders  and  the  one  which  gave  them  the  greatest  success. 
European  experience  showed  that  governmental  participation 
weakened  private  initiative,  and  that  territorial  conquest  only 
alienated  the  natives.  For  the  full  success  of  this  policy,  essentially 
a passive  one,  a positive  one  was  required.  One  could  not  count 
on  traders  being  unmolested.  To  the  cardinal  policy  was  added 
protection  of  trade.  This  had  two  aspects,  diplomatic  and  military. 
Treaties  of  commerce  were  concluded  by  diplomatic  and  naval 
officers,  never  for  political  objectives,  but  purely  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  American  trade.  Military  protection  was  afforded  by 
the  navy  when  Europeans  or  natives  committed  depredations  upon 
American  vessels  in  Sumatran  waters.  Ground  forces  were  landed 
when  necessary.  This  policy  of  protection  was  applied  only  as  long 
as  it  was  required  by  merchants.  When  the  trade  declined,  pro- 
tection was  abandoned.  Thus,  the  United  States  acquiesced  to 
Dutch  aggression  against  Atjeh  in  1873  only  after  American  mer- 
cantile interests  in  the  area  were  ended  and  nearly  forgotten. 

In  summary,  American  policy  in  Sumatra  rested  on  a three- 
fold basis  of  non-interference,  and  diplomatic  and  military  pro- 
tection. When  the  last  two  elements  were  no  longer  required,  the 
non-interference  policy  remained  as  the  cardinal  one.  One  might 
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object  that  such  a negative  policy  was  no  policy  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  required  a positive  act  of  abstention  from  government 
trade  and  colonization.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was 
initiated  in  an  age  when  the  standard  policy  was  the  opposite — 
mercantilism  and  imperialism.155 

The  Importance  Today 

History  has  little  meaning  unless  it  can  show  us  what  to  expect 
and  how  to  conduct  ourselves  in  the  present.  A number  of  inter- 
esting applications  of  American  attitudes  will  have  occurred  to 
the  reader  during  this  narrative.  The  first  may  be  the  amazing 
fact,  that  at  an  early  period  in  their  national  history,  Americans  ac- 
quired a major,  indeed  a dominant,  interest  in  such  a distant  place 
as  Sumatra.  That  Sumatra  is  at  nearly  the  antipode  of  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies  should  indicate  the  unlikelihood  of  the  United 
States  ever  being  isolated  from  the  world.  Can  a nation  imagine 
itself  isolated  which  sent  ships  halfway  around  the  world  one  year 
after  its  independence  was  recognized?  An  attitude  of  withdrawal 
certainly  did  not  create  American  greatness. 

What  were  the  essential  attitudes  which  did  create  it?  First  was 
the  unusual  vision  of  men  like  Robert  Morris  and  William  Duer. 
There  were  few  limits  to  their  horizons  and  there  was  a supreme 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  new  country  to  surmount  any  bar- 
rier. The  second  was  the  unusual  courage  of  captains  like  Jona- 
than Carnes  who  braved  the  uncharted  coasts  of  Sumatra  in  spite 
of  stories  of  piracies  spread  by  jealous  Europeans.  The  third  at- 
tribute was  a sympathy  with  the  natives,  an  attitude  which  some 
European  observers  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Americans.  That  sym- 
pathy is  characterized  in  part  by  the  advice  of  Elihu  Yale  and 
John  Adams  to  win  their  friendship  by  avoiding  interference  in 
native  quarrels.  The  results  of  this  attitude  were  spectacular.  In 
contrast  to  European  experience,  the  Americans  suffered  no  “pi- 
racies” for  the  first  thirty  years  of  intensive  trade.  The  same  atti- 
tude was  reflected  in  the  public  policy  of  non-interference  and  ab- 
stention from  territorial  conquests. 

155.  Although  free  trade  became  a very  popular  doctrine  in  the  Nether- 
lands itself,  an  entirely  opposite  policy  was  followed  in  the  Indies.  A 
closed  system  of  discrimination  and  monopoly  for  the  N.H.M.  persisted 
until  after  1870,  as  the  negotiations  between  the  Dutch  and  British  over 
Sumatra  illustrates  so  clearly. 
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The  fourth  attribute  was  the  spirit  of  free  competition  which 
broke  European  monopolies,  supplied  world  consumers  with  pep- 
per at  the  lowest  price  in  history  and  made  Indonesians  and 
Americans  prosperous.  The  system  of  free  enterprise  provided  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  development  of  underdevel- 
oped areas,  in  the  cooperation  of  American  carriers  and  Indonesian 
producers  on  the  Pepper  Coast. 

Having  reviewed  the  elements  of  success  in  American  policy, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  their  applicability  today.  First  of  all,  it 
must  be  clear  that  the  experience  of  the  last  century  cannot  be 
applied  exactly  in  the  present  century  when  conditions  are  so 
changed.  Indonesian  national  unity,  the  decline  of  European  im- 
perialism, the  replacement  of  the  mercantilist  philosophy  by  that 
of  socialism,  technological  innovations,  and  the  increased  power  of 
the  United  States  are  a few  of  the  many  changes  that  have  occur- 
red. But  it  is  a general  limitation  of  history  that  at  no  one  moment 
conditions  are  exactly  repeated.  However,  in  the  broad  sweep  of 
human  events  we  find  certain  basic  conditions  that  are  unchanged. 
A few  of  these  are  geographic  factors  of  sea-lanes,  invasion  routes, 
climate  and  soil,  economic  problems  like  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  and  national  characteristics  such  as  resistance  to  foreign 
domination.  It  is  these  which  can  instruct  us  in  today’s  policy. 

The  basic  objective  of  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to 
insure  that  the  area  does  not  endanger  the  security  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  or  positively  stated,  that  it  should  contribute 
to  that  security.  In  the  short  run  this  demands  an  assurance  that 
the  area  does  not  fall  under  Communist  domination,  because  we 
find  it  abhorrent  when  fellow  men  are  enslaved  and  because  the 
abduction  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  huge  manpower  and 
natural  resources  of  Indonesia  would  shift  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  United  States. 

The  objectives  of  American  policy  can  be  furthered  by  a num- 
ber of  individual  methods,  some  of  which  are  suggested  by  the 
immutable  factors  we  have  mentioned.  Taking  the  economic  fac- 
tor first,  history  shows  that  the  problems  of  today  are  really  very 
little  different  from  what  they  have  ever  been  in  Indonesia.  There 
has  never  been  a problem  of  starvation  in  Indonesia.  The  great 
problem  has  been  one  of  removing  poverty  and  raising  the  level 
of  production  so  that  the  people  can  afford  a richer  life.  Much  of 
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the  past  history  of  Indonesia  has  seen  the  ability  to  enjoy  these 
benefits  limited  by  the  restrictive  monopolies  of  the  East  India 
Companies  and  their  neo-mercantilist  successors.  This  study  has 
brought  to  light  an  unusual  exception  in  which  Indonesians  freely 
supplied  produce  to  Americans  and  thus  improved  their  standard 
of  living  without  the  usual  dangers  of  conquest  and  forced  labor.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  today  that  poverty,  in  which 
Communism  breeds,  be  removed.  Our  history  suggests  that  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  can  be  raised  through  increased  pro- 
duction and  alleviation  of  depressions  through  cooperative  efforts. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  coordinative  efforts  by  the 
governments  concerned,  since  the  prosperity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  possible  without  the  leadership  of  Indonesian 
rajahs  and  protection  of  the  American  Congress.  However,  the 
freely  cooperative  effort  which  was  so  successful  in  alleviating 
poverty  in  the  last  century  should  be  given  a fair  try. 

The  incentive  for  the  development  of  the  Pepper  Coast  was 
provided  solely  by  the  profits  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  true  that  the 
local  rajahs  controlled  the  sale  of  pepper  to  the  Americans  and 
took  a large  share  of  the  profits.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rajahs  held  domain  over  little  more  than  one  pepper  plan- 
tation, and  were  usually  the  original  entrepreneurs.  The  economic 
process  was  thus  free  of  any  general  restriction  except  in  the  form 
of  tariffs.  The  fact  that  such  a free  system  succeeded  when  the 
current  European  systems  of  government  production  were  failing 
speaks  highly  for  the  incentives  of  unrestricted  trade. 

The  great  advantage  the  East  Indian  monopoly  system  had  over 
the  free  system  was  that  its  crop  restriction  prevented  overpro- 
duction and  consequent  depressions.  With  the  experience  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  supplying  tropical  products  to  the 
world,  it  is  hoped  that  Americans  and  Indonesians  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  prevent  overproduction  without  reverting 
to  the  pernicious  system  of  trading  company  monopolies.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  look  for  remedies  for  the  problem  of  overpro- 
duction. One  solution— the  restriction  of  rubber  production  by 
inter-governmental  agreement — foundered  in  the  1920s  on  the 
rocks  of  selfish  nationalism.  It  may  be  that  under  the  auspice  of 
the  United  Nations  a similar  scheme  may  be  more  successful. 
However,  any  solution  will  require  cooperation  and  sacrifice  on 
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both  sides.  Since  governments  have  failed  thus  far  to  solve  the 
problem,  it  may  be  that  the  United  Nations  can  encourage  the 
cooperation  of  Indonesian  producers  and  American  fabricators 
of  rubber  without  governmental  involvement.  Associations  of  car- 
riers’ and  producers’  cooperatives  might  be  induced  to  agree  upon 
quotas  which  would  increase  progressively  to  take  care  of  world 
demand  but  not  overstock  the  market. 

Despite  its  limitations  the  experiment  of  the  Pepper  Coast 
should  be  remembered  as  a shining  example  of  what  free  enter- 
prise did  accomplish  to  the  benefit  of  consumers  in  Europe,  mar- 
iners of  New  England,  and  free  farmers  of  Sumatra. 

Like  the  economic  factor,  there  are  certain  human  factors  which 
are  immutable.  This  study  has  shown  that  one  is  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  Indonesian  and  American  peoples  in  political  free- 
dom. Communist  propaganda  recently  has  tried  to  create  a bogey 
of  American  “imperialism.”  This  history  has  demonstrated  that 
this  is  a false  impression.  This  example  and  others  may  be  used  to 
reassert  the  anti-colonial  tradition  of  the  American  people.  Asians 
need  to  be  reassured  that  the  Americans  will  not  abandon  their 
policy  of  abstention  from  territorial  conquest.  We  must  reinforce 
the  conviction  that  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines  indicated  that 
the  occupation  of  those  islands  was  only  a temporary  aberration 
from  the  basic  anti-colonial  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 
We  may  hope  by  pointing  to  the  progressive  labor  policies  of 
American  firms  in  the  Far  East — their  encouragement  of  collect- 
ive bargaining,  instituting  sanitary  housing  and  medical  services 
— to  allay  that  Communist  bogey  of  dollar  imperialism.  Perhaps 
the  worst  enemy  of  success  in  this  effort  is  the  recent  tendency 
of  the  governments  to  intervene  in  economic  policies,  thus  lending 
substance  to  the  charges  of  dollar  imperialism.  Asian,  and  es- 
pecially Indonesian,  experience  with  government  economic  in- 
tervention is  associated  with  political  intervention  and  conquest. 
Because  government  aid  is  so  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  political  domination  it  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  take  on  the  task  of  development  of  tropical  areas.  In 
this,  the  Americans  have  more  experience  than  any  other  nation. 
The  non-political  aspects  of  such  American  development  in  the 
past  can  be  profitably  contrasted  to  the  dangers  of  European  de- 
velopment. The  important  thing  is  to  make  Asians  aware  of  how 
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deeply  rooted  the  anti-colonial  sentiment  is  in  American  tradition 
and  policy  in  the  Far  East.  And  for  this  reason  we  must  take 
every  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  abstention  from  terri- 
torial ambitions.  Perhaps  the  first  step  will  be  to  convince  our- 
selves that  this  was  our  true  policy  by  the  re-examination  of  long- 
forgotten  contacts  with  foreign  peoples.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study 
may  have  made  some  progress  in  this  direction. 

Finally  there  is  the  geographic  situation  of  Sumatra  which  is 
as  important,  or  more  so,  than  in  the  last  century.  Americans 
today  should  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  Southeast  Asia  con- 
tributes to  American  security,  and  thus  to  that  of  the  free  world. 
Since  Southeast  Asia  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  storehouses  of  raw 
materials,  it  is  still  a major  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was 
in  1784,  to  obtain  the  produce  of  Asia,  an  exchange  which  en- 
riches Asians  and  Americans  at  the  same  time.  We  should  be 
confident  of  the  legitimacy  of  protecting  this  kind  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade.  If  pepper  trade  was  worth  sending  warships  and 
marines  to  protect  in  1831,  are  not  our  much  greater  interests  in 
products  essential  to  the  peacetime  economy  and  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  worth  protecting  today?  This  study  has 
shown  that  those  smaller  interests  of  the  last  century  were  actually 
imperfectly  defended  by  sending  infrequent  punitive  expedi- 
tions. Many  contemporaries  felt  that  more  frequent  visits  of 
the  fleet  would,  have  deterred  piratical  acts.  Diplomatic  nego- 
tiations backed  by  naval  squadrons  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful too.  However,  this  is  a question  of  method.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  were  willing  to  recognize  and  defend  those  in- 
terests. Our  multi-million  dollar  investment  in  Sumatran  oil  and 
rubber  is  only  the  tangible  part  of  our  interest  today  in  keeping 
Sumatra  free  and  friendly.  Should  we  not  make  it  clear  that  if 
there  is  any  aggression  against  those  interests  we  would  take  as 
strong  a stand  as  we  did  for  lesser  interests  over  a hundred  years 
ago? 

The  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Banka,  whose  strategic  importance 
Americans  recognized  and  defended  as  early  as  i799>  are  cer" 
tainly  no  less  important  today.  Those  straits  are  no  more  free  from 
interdiction  than  they  were  in  1800.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  now 
have  the  British  and  French  as  allies  and  not  as  enemies,  and  that 
piracy  is  no  longer  permitted.  However,  the  possibility  of  inter- 
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diction  of  the  straits  by  an  enemy  is  made  more  possible  today  by 
submarines,  and  the  merchant  ships  which  pass  through  them 
carry  goods  more  vital  to  the  free  world  than  the  goods  of  1800. 

In  summary,  this  paper  has  shown  that  American  interests  in 
Sumatra,  and  for  that  matter  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  are  really 
of  long  standing.  The  fact  that  those  interests  are  greater  today 
than  ever  before  has  led  us  to  examine  the  attitudes  and  policies 
which  were  applied  to  defend  those  interests  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Discovering  that  these  policies  were  successful  in  dealing 
with  certain  economic,  human  and  geographic  problems  which 
we  face  again  today,  we  are  led  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  applied 
with  some  success  today.  Our  national  attitude  should  be  one  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  cooperation  in  economic  development.  Our 
national  policy  should  continue  to  be  one  of  territorial  abstention, 
non-intervention  and  protection  of  legitimate  commerce. 

APPENDIX 

Characteristics  of  American  Voyages  to  Sumatra 
1784-1873. 


Hailing  Ports  of  Vessels  (Port  at  which  vessel  was  registered): 


Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Vessels 

Total  Vessels 

Salem,  Mass. 

412 

42.6 

Boston,  Mass. 

396 

40.9 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

57 

5-9 

Beverly,  Mass. 

30 

3-i 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20 

2.1 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

9 

1.0 

U.  S.  Warships 

7 

•7 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

3 

•3 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gloucester,  Newburyport,  San  Francisco 

3 

•3 

(two  each) 

Fall  River  and  Pepper elborough,  Mass. 

6 

.6 

(one  each) 

2 

.2 

Unknown 

22 

2.3 

Total 

967 

100.0 
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Ports  of  Call  in  Sumatra : 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Calls 

Total  Calls 

Pepper  Coast 

708 

69.9 

Padang 

240 

23.6 

Benkulen 

34 

3-5 

Riau 

18 

i-7 

Pidir 

Banka,  Djambi,  Palembang,  Atjeh 

10 

•9 

(one  each) 

4 

•4 

Total 

1014 

100.0 

The  total  number  of  calls  naturally  exceeds  that  of  voyages  since 

calls  were  often  made  at  more 

than  one  port. 

Ports  of  Discharge  of  Cargo : 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Voyages  Total  Voyages 

Salem 

181 

18.7 

Boston 

156 

16. 1 

New  York 

103 

10.7 

Genoa 

60 

6.2 

Marseilles 

49 

5-i 

Leghorn 

48 

5.0 

Trieste 

30 

3-i 

Antwerp 

30 

3-i 

Wrecks 

20 

2.1 

Canton 

14 

i-5 

Beverly 

9 

1.0 

Bremen 

8 

.8 

Philadelphia 

8 

.8 

English  ports 

6 

.6 

Gibraltar 

4 

•4 

San  Francisco 

3 

•3 

Amsterdam 

3 

•3 

Gloucester 

2 

.2 

Rotterdam 

2 

.2 

Misc.  & Unknown 

231 

23.8 

Total 

967 

100.0 
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The  large  number  of  unknown  ports  is  due  to  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  a vessel  discharged  at  an  American  port  or  went  to 
Europe  with  its  cargo.  However,  the  available  figures  give  a fairly 
clear  picture  of  distribution. 

Number  of  Voyages:  Percent- 

age of 
Total 


Vessel  Capacity 

Greatest  Number:  17  ship  Francis  297  tons 

Second  Greatest:  16  brig)  , n 

bark|  Luctlla  287  tons 

13  ship  Borneo  II  290  tons 

1 2 bark | 268  tons 

Fifth  Greatest:  11  ship  Hope  III  282  tons 


Third  Greatest: 
Fourth  Greatest: 


Span  Voyages 
1809-36  1.8 

1833-55  i-7 
1832-51  1.4 
1819-36  1.3 
1809-26  1.2 


Total  by 


Best  Five:  69 

Averaging  285  tons 

7-4 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Rig  of  Vessel: 

Vessels 

Total  Vessels 

Ships 

561 

58.0 

Brigs  and  Brigantines 

205 

21.2 

Barks 

165 

I7‘I 

Schooners 

4 

•4 

Snows 

2 

.2 

Warships 

7 

•7 

Unknown 

23 

2.4 

Total  967  100.0 

Greatest  Number  of  Voyages  in  One  Season : 35  (1818) 

Second  Greatest:  32  (1833) 

Third  Greatest:  30  (1803) 

Y ears  in  Which  No  Voyages  were  Sent: 

1785,  1786,  1787,  1794,  and  1798 


Years  in  Which  Only  One  Voyage  Was  Sent: 

1789  through  1792,  1799,  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1873 
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Size  of  Vessels  (Showing  gradual  increase  in  nineteenth  century): 


Decade 

Average 

Tonnage 

1784 

300 

(Larger  vessels  used  for  initial  voyages) 

1793 

289 

1803 

236 

(Peak  of  first  boom  and  third  best  year) 

1813 

241 

(War  of  1812) 

1823 

259 

1833 

286 

(All-time  peak;  average  285  for  five  best 

1843 

367 

vessels) 

1853 

402 

(Clipper  Era) 

1863 

439 

(Civil  War) 

M 

00 

N> 

678 

(More  representative  of  last  of  coffee  voyages 

than  last  year,  1873,  with  one  vessel  of  326 

tons) 


Entrepreneurs:  Number  Percentage 

of  of 

Voyages  Total  Voyages 


Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone 

88 

9-1 

Members  of  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone 

1 7 

1.8 

Total  by  Silsbee,  Pickman  & Stone  Group 

105 

10.9 

Joseph  Peabody 

61 

6.3 

John  L.  Gardner 

50 

5.2 

Less  Joint  Voyages 

-i  1 

-1.2 

Total  by  Peabody-Gardner  Interests 

100 

10.3 

Total  by  the  Big  Three 

205 

21.2 

Weld  & Baker 

45 

4-7 

Total  by  the  Big  Four 

250 

25.9 

Twelve  Other  Major  Owners 

235 

24.2 

Total  by  Sixteen  Major  Owners 

485 

50.1 
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Masters: 

Percent' 

Number 

age , of 

of 

Total 

Voyages 

Master 

Span 

Voyages 

Greatest: 

12 

William  G.  Nutting 

1833-55. 

23 

years  1.3 

Second : 

1 1 

Stephen  Wilkins 

1821-37, 

1 7 

years  1.2 

1 1 

William  Silver,  Jr. 

i834-5o. 

17 

years  1.2 

1 1 

Michael  Lord 

1836-57, 

22 

years  1.2 

Third: 

10 

Nathaniel  Brown 

1833-5°. 

18 

years  1 . 1 

Total  by 
Best  Five : 5 5 


Average  Span,  19  years  6.0 


LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS: 
MODEL  TOWN  TO  IMMIGRANT  CITY 
1845-1912 

By  Donald  B.  Cole 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a traveller  leaving 
Boston  for  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  would  walk  north  on  the 
Essex  Turnpike,  and  after  an  all  day  journey  would  cross  low 
hills,  enter  the  Merrimack  Valley  and  reach  Andover  square. 
Here  he  would  have  his  choice  of  staying  at  Locke’s  Tavern,  stop- 
ping at  a private  home,  or  camping  out.  The  three-mile  walk  to 
the  Merrimack  the  next  morning  would  be  easy,  since  it  was  down- 
hill, and  pleasant  because  it  followed  in  part  the  meanderings  of 
the  Shawsheen.  The  turnpike  crossed  the  Merrimack  near  Deer 
Jump  Falls,  where  the  river  moved  swiftly  and  powerfully  as  it 
dropped  twenty-six  feet  in  a short  distance.  Several  bridges  here 
had  washed  away  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  go  up  or  down- 
stream a few  hundred  yards  to  a ford.  On  the  other  side  the 
traveller  would  pass  an  old  county  road  connecting  Lowell  with 
Haverhill  and  then  the  tiny  Spicket  River,  which  emptied  a 
modest  quantity  of  water  from  Methuen  into  the  Merrimack. 
Beyond  was  Methuen  center  and  the  New  Hampshire  line,  where 
the  Londonderry  Pike  carried  the  walker  to  Manchester  and  Con- 
cord.1 Only  a few  farmers  tilled  the  sandy  banks  on  either  side  of 
Deer  Jump  Falls.2  Here  half  way  between  Lowell  and  Haverhill  a 
group  of  Boston  financiers  in  1845  decided  to  locate  a textile 
center. 

For  this  purpose  Patrick  Jackson  and  Nathan  Appleton,  success- 
ful cotton  manufacturers  in  Lowell,  joined  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Charles  Storrow  and  others  in  forming  the  Essex  Company.  The 
benevolent  Lawrence,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town  which  fol- 
lowed, solved  most  of  its  early  problems  with  the  assistance  of 


1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  dir.,  Traffic  Report,  Lawrence , 
1935  (Boston,  1935),  PP-  10-11.  This  was  part  of  a federal  CWA  and 
ERA  project  on  highway  accidents  in  Massachusetts.  J.  F.  C.  Hayes,  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Lawrence , Mass.  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1868;, , pp.  9'i7- 

2.  Maurice  Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence,  Mass,  with  War  Records 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1924),  pp 
about  150. 


11-14,  174.  The  population  in  1845  was 
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Storrow  and  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  an  ex-army  engineer.3  They 
started  to  construct  a dam  in  the  summer  of  1845  and  completed 
it  three  years  later.  The  longest  dam  on  the  Merrimack,  it  was  for 
many  years  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world.  It  was  an  im- 
mediate success  and  soon  harnessed  the  river  for  the  use  of  the 
rapidly  built  mills.4  The  construction  of  a dam  and  mills,  called 
“Saunders’  Folly,”  attracted  national  attention  and  made  the  or- 
ganization of  a town  necessary.5 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  formed  Lawrence  arbi- 
trarily, biting  three  and  a half  square  miles  out  of  Methuen  and 
two  and  a half  from  Andover.6  South  of  the  river,  Lawrence 
was  a sandy  plain  with  no  particular  landmarks  except  the  Shaw- 
sheen,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary.  To  the  north,  however, 
a crescent-shaped  series  of  hills  sloping  down  to  the  sluggish  Spick- 
et  made  half  the  rim  of  a cup  about  the  marshy  plain  between  the 
Spicket  and  the  Merrimack.  The  flat  rectangle  made  by  the  base 
of  Tower  Hill  on  the  west,  the  Merrimack  on  the  south,  and  the 
Spicket  on  the  north  and  east  was  the  heart  of  Lawrence.  Here 
were  the  mills,  the  stores,  the  government,  the  churches,  and  the 
Common,  and  within  this  core  lived  most  of  the  residents,  particu- 
larly the  immigrants.  The  digging  of  a canal  north  of  the  river 
turned  the  southern  section  of  this  rectangle  into  an  island  on 
which  the  mills  were  located.  North  of  the  canal  a series  of  parallel 
streets  ran  east  and  west,  the  first  two  containing  the  corporation 
boarding  houses  and  the  third  and  fourth,  Essex  and  Common 
Streets,  most  of  the  early  stores.  The  Lawrence  Common  came 
next  and  north  of  that  was  Haverhill  Street,  formerly  the  old 
county  road,  and  the  Spicket  River.7  With  east-west  streets  cross- 

3.  Hayes,  History,  pp.  9-17;  F.  Morton  Smith,  The  Essex  Company  on 
The  Merrimack  at  Lawrence  (New  York,  1947),  p.  17. 

4.  George  H.  Young,  “The  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,”  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  New  Series  XVII  (1897-1898),  582-583.  The  dam  was 
1,629  feet  long,  had  an  overfall  of  900  feet,  was  40.5  feet  at  its  greatest 
height  and  32  feet  in  mean  height.  The  Essex  Company,  Report  . . . 1852 
(Boston,  1852),  p.  5.  United  States  Worsted  Company,  Romance  of 
USWO  CO  (New  York,  1912).  Constance  Green  recounts  how  the  dam 
at  Holyoke  collapsed  when  first  put  in  use.  Constance  Green,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1939),  pp.  27-28. 

5.  Young,  loc.  cit.,  p.  582. 

6.  “An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Town  of  Lawrence,”  MS.,  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Acts  1847,  Ch.  190,  House  Doc.  136.  Passed  by  House  April  9, 
1847;  and  Senate  April  15,  1847. 

7.  City  Engineer’s  Department,  Map  of  The  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
(Lawrence,  Mass.,  1956). 
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ing  others  going  north  and  south,  the  nucleus  for  a city  was  soon 
in  evidence  and  Lawrence  must  have  seemed  urban  indeed  to  the 
first  immigrants. 

Lawrence  was  originally  a pleasant  town,  early  pictures  show- 
ing trees,  grass,  wandering  animals,  and  children  at  play.8  Nor 
were  these  charms  present  by  mere  chance,  since  the  founders  of 
the  town  had  great  interest  in  the  physical  appearance  of  their 
project.  Like  the  early  Puritans  these  Boston  Brahmins  felt  them- 
selves under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  world  and  were  anxious  to 
build  an  attractive  community.  They  planted  elms,  laid  out  wide 
streets,  set  aside  many  acres  for  a common,  and  began  city  plan- 
ning to  a modest  degree.  Haverhill  Street  could  have  only  one 
house  on  each  lot  and  one  family  per  building  for  the  first  twenty 
years.  Essex  Street  was  restricted  to  brick  and  stone  construction, 
three  stories  the  maximum,  and  roofs  had  to  be  slate  or  metallic.9 
This  was  to  be  a model  town,  a town  which  would  produce  textiles 
midst  the  best  possible  surroundings.10 

At  the  same  time  the  planners  were  concerned  about  the  moral 
and  mental  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  original 
petition  to  the  legislature  pointed  out  that  there  was  a “great  in- 
creasing want  of  school  houses,”  and  that  a police  was  “absolutely 
necessary  . . . because  of  the  peculiar  and  mixed  character  of  the 
population.”  The  founders  added  that  it  was  necessary  “to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  poor 
and  sick  and  those  disabled  by  accident  or  sudden  illness  . . . .”n 

A year  later  Storrow  wrote  to  Horace  Mann  about  education  in 
Lawrence.  He  commented  that  the  population  had  doubled  and 
numbered  6,000:  “They  have  come  here  mostly  from  New  Eng- 
land homes  and  therefore  have  New  England  wants  among  which 
schools  are  first.”  He  wanted  Mann  to  help  them  set  up  a high 
school.  Storrow  suggested  also  that  Lawrence  would  be  a wise 
location  for  a fourth  state  normal  school  because  such  an  institu- 
tion would  have  a good  influence  on  the  community.  “Where  else 

8.  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  Lawrence  Public  Library 
have  good  collections  of  Lawrence  pictures,  that  at  Lawrence  the  better. 

9.  Smith,  Essex  Company , p.  18;  [Lemuel  Shattuckl,  Sanitary  Survey 
of  The  Town  of  Lawrence  (Boston,  1850),  p.  5;  see  map  for  these  streets. 

10.  Smith,  Essex  Company,  p.  23.  He  stresses  the  ideals  of  the  founders. 
Young,  loc.  cit.,  p.  584. 

11.  Petitions  to  Establish  the  Town  of  Lawrence,  MS.,  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Acts,  1847,  Ch.  190. 
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can  you  find  as  here  the  elements  of  society  ready  to  be  moulded 
into  a good  or  an  evil  shape:  nothing  to  pull  down,  all  to  build 
up  : a whole  town  composed  of  young  people  to  influence  and 
train  as  you  would  a school.”12  Storrow  urged  Mann  to  meet  him 
at  the  counting  house  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  endorsed  the 
plan. 

By  1850  there  were  eleven  schools,  six  churches,  and  a town 
hall,  all  located  on  land  donated  by  the  Essex  Company.  Nathan- 
iel White  willed  a large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  edifying 
lectures  and  henceforth  persons  of  the  caliber  of  Herman  Melville 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  contributed  to  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  city.  The  high  ideals  which  stood  behind  Lawrence 
also  found  expression  in  the  Franklin  Library  Association,  the 
Pacific  Relief  Society,  and  the  rules  of  the  corporation  boarding 
houses.13 

This  was  Lawrence  as  the  founders  planned  it,  a model  com- 
munity of  sound  physical  and  moral  structure  producing  cotton 
and  woolen  cloth.  But  the  coming  of  the  immigrants  changed  all 
that.  The  year  that  the  town  was  started,  1847,  was  the  first 
year  of  the  potato  famine  immigration  from  Ireland  and  many  of 
the  sufferers  fled  to  Lawrence.  By  1853  enough  natives  and  Irish 
had  come  to  the  town  to  make  it  a city.  Two  years  later  immigrants 
made  up  40  per  cent  of  its  population  and  were  to  be  the  decisive 
factors  in  its  development.14 

The  immigrant  in  America  lived  in  one  of  three  environments : 
the  metropolis,  the  countryside,  or  the  small  city  with  its  half- 
urban  half-rural  existence.  In  the  latter  case  the  immigrant  en- 
joyed neither  the  freedom  nor  the  rigors  of  the  frontier  and  he 

12.  Letter  from  Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  Horace  Mann, 
Feb.  8,  1848,  MS.,  Horace  Mann  Letters,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Library. 

13.  [Shattuckl,  Sanitary  Survey , pp.  5,  11-12;  Young,  loc.  cit.,  p.  586; 
Lawrence  American , Dec.  3,  1864,  Dec.  15,  1865;  The  Lawrence  Sentinel, 
Dec.  10,  1864;  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  “Melville’s  First  Lectures,”  Ameri- 
can Literature,  XIII,  No.  4 (Jan.,  1942),  391-394;  Municipal  Records  and 
Memoranda,  1856-1859,  II;  Franklin  Library  Association,  Handbook 
(Lawrence,  Mass.,  1847);  Pacific  Mills  Relief  Society,  Regulations  (Law- 
rence, Mass.,  1854). 

14.  Marcus  L.  Hansen,  Atlantic  Migration  1607-1860  . . . (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1940),  pp.  242  ff.;  City  of  Lawrence,  Ordinances  . . . 1875  (Law- 
rence, Mass.),  p.  28.  The  population  of  Lawrence  in  1855  was  16,114. 
The  foreign-born  6,725.  Francis  DeWitt,  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  . . . 
Massachusetts  . . . (Boston,  1857),  pp.  105,  206,  21 1. 
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escaped  some  of  the  pleasures  and  hardships  of  big  city  living. 
His  was  an  intermediate  status  half  way  between  New  York  City 
and  the  middle  border;  and  there  were  many  who  lived  in  such 
a locale:  in  Lowell,  in  Fall  River,  in  Paterson,  and  in  Lawrence. 
The  first  immigrants  to  Lawrence  found  trips  to  Crawford  House, 
Profile  House,  and  Flume  House  in  the  White  Mountains  adver- 
tised in  the  American.  They  caught  trout  a few  miles  outside  the 
city,  gathered  wildflowers,  picked  grapes  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
attended  cattle  shows.  And  though  the  population  grew,  the  bu- 
colic flavor  remained  down  to  the  strike  of  1912.  In  1874  excur- 
sion trains  ran  from  Boston  to  Lawrence  on  Sunday  so  that  tired 
operatives  and  laborers  could  enjoy  the  river,  dam,  and  rural 
pleasures  of  the  small  city.  Within  the  city,  butchers  dressed 
their  own  steers  while  farmers  planted  crops,  raised  poultry,  and 
milked  cows.  A bear  got  loose  in  1876  and  in  1885  some  one 
shot  a muskrat  in  the  Spicket.15 

This  semi-urban  center  was  from  its  start  inextricably  linked 
with  the  outside.  Travel  back  to  the  homelands  of  many  immi- 
grants, particularly  Canadians,  was  common.  When  depressions 
occurred,  workers  often  returned  home,  or  like  many  Canadians 
moved  on  to  the  west.16  Each  nationality  maintained  contact  with 
its  own  people  in  other  cities.  While  the  French-language  news- 
papers were  interested  in  this,  the  Anzieger  und  Post  outstripped 
them  by  carrying  news  of  a dozen  neighboring  communities  with 
German  population.17  Lawrence,  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimack  River,  received  a steady  flow  of  ideas, 
peoples,  and  goods  from  the  other  cities  in  the  valley.  When  ty- 
phoid fever  appeared,  it  passed  down  the  river  in  deadly  succes- 

1 5.  Municipal  Records , IV;  American , June  7,  1862;  The  Haversack , 
May  1,  1863;  American,  July  30,  1864;  The  Lawrence  Sentinel,  Sept.  30, 
1865;  The  Essex  Eagle,  June  6,  1864,  Feb.  12,  April  1,  1876;  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  . . . 1887,  Mass.  Pub. 
Doc.  15,  p.  177;  The  Evening  Tribune,  Jan.  10,  1901;  Robert  Todd  and 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  The  Report  of  The  Lawrence  Survey  (Lawrence,  Mass., 
1912),  map  following  p.  152;  Lawrence  Journal,  April  11,  1885. 

16.  Le  Progres,  Feb.  21,  1907;  Journal,  Sept.  25,  Dec.  4,  1880;  Immi- 
gration Commission,  “Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  in  Representative  Com- 
munity A,”  Immigrants  in  Industry,  Part  4:  Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Manufacturing,  II,  Immigration  Commission,  Reports,  X,  61  Congress,  2 
Session,  Doc.  633  (Washington,  1911),  p.  783;  Le  Progres,  Nov.  1,  1901, 
May  9,  1902;  The  Lawrence  Sun,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

17.  Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  Dec.  5,  12,  1912;  Anzeiger  und  Post, 
Feb.  4,  1899,  Nov.  18,  1905. 
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sion  from  Lowell  to  Lawrence  and  then  on  to  Haverhill  and  New- 
buryport.18  The  social  clubs  in  the  valley  frequently  exchanged 
visits.19  And  as  a mill  city  Lawrence  had  much  in  common  with 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford.  The  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  devoted  half  of  an  annual  re- 
port in  determining  why  Fall  River  had  more  labor  trouble  than 
Lowell  or  Lawrence.  When  strikes  arose  in  Lawrence,  contribu- 
tions came  from  workers  in  the  other  cities.  Lawrence  and  Lowell 
were  in  certain  ways  twin  cities  and  in  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion report  of  immigrants  in  industry  the  former  was  the  typical 
worsted  center,  the  latter  the  representative  cotton  city.20 

The  city  was  related  also  to  the  frontier  and  the  west.  Dr.  Julius 
Moss,  who  came  in  1846,  went  on  to  California  during  the  gold 
rush  and  later  returned.  Letters  from  the  West  in  1864  and  1865 
as  well  as  an  advertisement  for  tickets  to  California  in  1869  re- 
flected continuing  interest  in  that  area.  A provision  dealer  left  in 
1873  to  set  up  a similar  store  in  Iowa.  When  Boston  emigration 
agents  inserted  articles  in  the  Journal  about  settlements  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  the  newspaper 
urged  its  readers  to  go.  The  American  lost  its  editor  in  1880  to 
Marshall,  Minnesota,  where  he  established  a printing  office. 
Throughout  the  188  o’s  announcements  and  discussions  about  the 
West  were  common  in  the  newspapers.  In  1890  the  Lowell  News 
said  that  after  a Lawrence  man  made  money,  he  invested  it  in 
southern  or  western  land  speculation  or  went  to  an  interior  town. 
When  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  took  place,  Lawrence 
gave  generously  to  the  relief  because  at  least  eleven  residents  had 
relatives  in  the  stricken  city.21  Lawrence  was  constantly  in  motion: 
a city  of  immigrants  and  emigrants.  Linked  with  Europe,  Canada, 
its  own  valley,  other  mill  cities,  the  West,  and  the  South,  it  was  far 
from  isolated  geographically  or  intellectually. 


18.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Annual  Report,  XXIV  (1892), 
Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  34,  PP-  666-704. 

iq.  E.  2.  Tribune,  Aug.  6,  1894.  , T .» 

20.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence, 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  . . . 1882,  Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  15,  PP*  193-4*5; 
Immigration  Commission,  ‘‘Community  A.  o 

21  .American,  Aug.  2,  1862,  Dec.  31,  1864,  Feb  11, 

July  17,  1869;  Essex  Eagle,  June  6,  1874;  Jou™5»  Afr  1 5’  1 8Q7Q9 ’ S£?t* 
2e-  1880  Aus.  18,  1883,  Jan.  24,  April  18,  1885,  July  7,  1886.  The 
announcements  included  references  to  Florida  and  Texas.  Tribune,  Oct. 
23,  1890;  Sunday  Sun,  April  22,  1906. 
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Nor  was  Lawrence  separated  from  the  main  trends  of  Ameri- 
can history,  particularly  those  related  to  industry  and  immigration. 
The  potato-famine  Irish  and  New  England  farmers  provided  the 
labor,  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  Merrimack  offered  the  water  power, 
and  the  Boston  capitalists  invested  the  money  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  textile  manufacturing.  After  the  Essex  Company  had 
built  six  cotton  and  five  woolen  mills  between  1845  and  1 855,  the 
city  ranked  with  Lowell  as  one  of  the  leading  textile  centers  in 
America.  By  1855  Lawrence  had  over  8 per  cent  of  the  cotton 
spindles  in  the  state  and  almost  1 5 per  cent  of  the  sets  of  woolen 
machinery.  Three  of  the  mills  were  capitalized  at  over  a million 
dollars:  the  Pacific  and  Washington  corporations,  which  made 
both  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  Atlantic,  which  produced 
only  cottons.  The  only  addition  to  this  group  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  Arlington,  established  in  1865.  In  1905  the 
American  Woolen  Company  bought  out  the  Washington  mill  and 
built  the  Wood  and  Ayer  plants  to  go  with  it.22 

As  Lawrence  began  to  contribute  to  American  industrial  de- 
velopment, it  also  added  to  the  country’s  strike  history.  At  first, 
the  city  avoided  labor  disorders  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistcs  of 
Labor  compared  it  favorably  with  Fall  River  and  Lowell  in  that 
respect.  But  ironically  enough,  just  as  the  article  was  being  writ- 
ten, Lawrence  experienced  her  first  major  strike,  at  the  Pacific 
Mills  in  1882.  Following  this  were  the  Washington  strikes  of 
1894  and  1902  and  the  great  I.W.W.  strike  of  19 12.23 

In  still  other  ways  Lawrence  played  its  part  in  American  his- 
tory. With  so  many  immigrants  in  the  city  it  was  not  surprising 
that  examples  of  prejudice  such  as  the  Know-Nothing  riot  of  1854 
and  the  A.P.A.  lectures  of  1894  should  have  appeared.24  Law- 

22.  Hayes,  History,  p.  7;  Francis  DeWitt,  Statistical  Information  Re- 
lating to  . . . Industry  in  Massachusetts  . . . 1855  (Boston,  1856),  pp.  135, 
570,  573;  Melvin  Copeland  The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  The 
United  States  (Cambridge,  Mass,,  1912),  p.  8;  A.  W.  Doe,  Statistics  of 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Manufactures,  January  . . . 1861  (Manchester,  N.  H. 
1861);  The  Arlington  Mills,  A Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  . . . (Bos- 
ton, 1891),  p.  29;  American  Woolen  Company,  Mills  (Boston,  1921). 

23.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  “Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence;” 
The  New  York  Times, Mar.  14-April  20,  1882,  passim ; American,  Mar.  24, 
June  6,  1882;  Journal,  Mar.  18,  1882-July  1,  1882;  Tribune,  Feb.  10- 
May  7,  1894;  April  18-May  12,  1902;  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13,- 
Mar.  31,  1912,  passim;  Tribune,  Jan.  i-Mar.  30,  1912,  passim. 

24 . The  Lawrence  Courier,  July  n,  1854;  Municipal  Records,  I;  Trib- 
une, May  14-June  18,  1894,  Sept.  6-Nov.  21,  1894,  passim. 
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rence  foreign  language  newspapers  were  part  of  the  immigrant 
press  in  America.  When  John  Breen  became  the  first  Irish  Catho- 
lic mayor,  he  inaugurated  a tradition  of  boss  rule  like  that  in  many 
American  cities.25  The  agitation  of  reformers  led  in  19  n to  a 
new  city  charter  with  a commission  government,  a footnote  to  the 
Progressive  Movement.26 

Meanwhile  the  physical  disasters  which  were  so  much  a part  of 
American  industrial  life  left  their  mark  also  on  Lawrence.  The 
most  terrible  tragedy  came  in  i860  when  the  five-story  Pember- 
ton Mill  collapsed  with  its  500  workers  and  burned.  Since  this 
accompanied  the  severe  depression  of  the  late  1850’s  and  several 
other  fires,  it  left  Lawrence  in  a state  of  melancholia  far  different 
from  the  enthusiasm  and  idealism  which  had  characterized  the 
start  of  the  city.  Of  later  incidents  the  most  awful  was  the  cyclone 
of  1890.27 

Within  a decade  and  a half  of  the  building  of  the  dam  events 
such  as  the  Know-Nothing  riot  and  the  Pemberton  collapse  demon- 
strated that  the  hopes  of  the  founders  were  not  to  be  realized. 
The  impact  of  industry  and  immigration  had  transformed  the 
model  town  into  an  immigrant  city.  Of  the  two  influences  immi- 
gration was  the  more  important  because  without  it  there  would 
have  been  no  city.  By  1855  native  and  Irish  migrations  had 
brought  16,000  residents  to  Lawrence.  Half  a century  later  in 
1910  74,000  of  .the  city’s  86,000  population  were  first  or  second- 
generation  Americans.28  Lawrence  was  artificially  created  to  lure 
immigrants  and  produce  textiles  and  down  to  1912  it  was  su- 
premely successful  in  both. 

The  city  provides  in  short  an  uncomplicated  case  study  in 

2 5.  American y Dec.  9,  1881,  Jan.  26,  1882,  Nov.  9,  1883;  Journal, 
Dec.  10,  1881,  Dec.  9,  1882,  Dec.  8,  1883,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

26.  The  Lawrence  Comet,  Feb.  1911;  An  Act  to  Revise  The  Charter  of 
The  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  Acts  1911,  Ch.  621. 

27.  An  Authentic  History  of  The  Lawrence  Calamity  . . . (Boston, 
i860);  Courier,  Dec.  31,  1856,  Oct.  2,  1857,  Mar.  4,  25,  July  26,  1858, 
Aug.  18,  1859,  Jan.  14,  21,  28,  i860;  Dorgan,  History,  p.  191;  Tribune, 
July  28,  29,  31,  Aug.  5,  1890;  Cyclone  Relief  Committee  . . . Lawrence, 
Mass.,  . . . Report,  April,  1891  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1891). 

28.  Census  of  Mass.,  1855,  pp.  105,  206,  211.  The  population  of 
Lawrence  in  1910  was  85,892.  Those  native-born  of  the  white  race  with 
foreign-born  or  mixed  parents  numbered  32,553.  Foreign-born  whites 
totaled  41,319.  United  States  Census  Bureau.  Thirteenth  Census  of  The 
United  States  . . . 1910.  Abstract  of  The  Census  . . . with  Supplement  for 
Massachusetts  . . . (Washington,  1913),  p.  609. 
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American  immigration  history:  no  prior  social  structure  mitigated 
the  immigrant  influence;  the  immigrant  experience  touched  almost 
everyone;  there  was  unusual  ethnic  variety;  the  city  was  small 
enough  for  thorough  study  and  large  enough  to  be  worthwhile; 
and  finally,  the  dynamic  period  between  the  start  of  the  dam  in 
1845  and  the  I.W.W.  strike  of  1912  coincided  with  the  great 
middle  period  of  immigration  to  America.29  While  immigration 
was  remaking  fife  in  the  United  States,  it  was  shaping  Lawrence. 

X X * * 

The  first  immigrants  to  Lawrence  were  native  Americans  and 
Irish.  Of  an  estimated  6,000  arrivals  between  1845  and  1848 
3,750  were  natives  and  2,150  Irish.  From  the  surrounding  farms 
young  men  and  women  poured  in  to  work  in  the  mills.  In  1870 
16,000  of  the  city’s  29,000  residents  had  been  born  in  the  United 
States;  10,000  in  Massachusetts,  4,600  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  and  1,200  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  York.  “The  majority  of  the  female  operatives  were  good, 
wholesome  farmer’s  daughters,  often  working  to  clear  their  fathers’ 
farms  or  to  send  their  brothers  through  college.”  This  migration 
declined  toward  the  end  of  the  century;  in  1900  only  2,500  born 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  other  than  Massachu- 
setts lived  in  Lawrence.  At  the  beginning  as  at  the  end,  the  na- 
tives occupied  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  city,  principally  Prospect 
Hill  (Ward  One),  Tower  Hill  (Ward  Five),  and  South  Lawrence 
(Ward  Six),  although  by  1910  foreign  immigrants  had  pushed 
them  off  much  of  Prospect  Hill.30 

29.  Immigrants  from  forty-two  different  countries  were  in  Lawrence 
in  1905.  Chief  of  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Census  of  . . . Massa- 
chusetts 1905,  I,  Population  and  Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1909),  p.  109. 
The  studies  of  Boston  and  New  York  by  Oscar  Handlin  and  Robert  Ernst 
do  not  go  beyond  the  Civil  War.  Oscar  Handlin,  Boston's  Immigrants 
1790-1865  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1941);  Robert  Ernst,  Immigrant  Life  in 
New  York  City  1825-1863  (New  York,  1949).  The  Yankee  City  series 
does  not  attempt  to  place  Newburyport  in  its  historical  setting.  W.  Lloyd 
Warner  and  others,  ‘Yankee  City  Series,”  4V.  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1941- 
1947).  Constance  Green  studied  the  immigrant  city  of  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  made  no  effort  to  discuss  immigrant  life  in  any  detail. 

30.  Dorgan,  History , p.  44;  United  States  Census  Office,  Ninth 
Census  of  The  United  States  (.  . . 1870),  I,  The  Statistics  of  The  Popu- 
lation of  The  United  States  . . . (Washington,  1872),  pp.  380-381;  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  Labor,  “Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,”  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  . . . 1882,  Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  15,  p.  380;  United  States 
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The  Irish  moved  in  so  rapidly  that  by  1875  there  were  over 
8,000  who  had  been  born  in  Ireland.  Though  the  total  was  never 
this  high  again,  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  foreign-born 
group  until  1900,  when  the  Canadians  exceeded  8,000.  By  1910 
their  supremacy  was  completely  ended  as  the  Italians  in  addition 
to  the  Canadians  pushed  ahead  of  them  and  the  English  closed  in. 
Neverthless  Irish  immigrants  made  up  9 per  cent  of  the  city  in 
1905,  the  seventh  highest  percentage  among  the  cities  of  the 
state.31  This  was  perhaps  the  leading  Irish  center  north  of  Boston. 
A meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
gathered  1,000  members  there  in  1894;  while  in  1907  400  from 
Lawrence  marched  in  the  Boston  A.O.H.  parade.  Division  One  of 
the  order  in  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  oldest  branches  in  New 
England.32 

Fragmentary  evidence  indicates  that  the  Irish  were  from  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland.33  When  they  landed  at  Quebec, 

Census  Office,  Twelfth  Census  of  The  United  States  . . . 1900,  II,  Popu- 
lation, Part  II  (Washington,  1901),  p.  722;  Many  natives  lived  also  in 
Ward  Four  in  1855.  Though  an  interior  ward,  it  was  not  well  populated 
that  early.  The  Lawrence  Courier,  Sept.  28,  1855;  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  Thirteenth  Census  of  The  United  States  . . . 1910.  Abstract  of 
The  Census  . . . with  Supplement  for  Massachusetts  . . . (Washington, 
1913),  P-  609. 

31.  Irish  population  of  Lawrence:  1865:  6,047;  1875:  8,232.  Oliver 
Warner,  Abstract  of  The  Census  of  Massachusetts, — 1865  . . . (Boston, 
1867),  p.  63;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Census  of  Massachusetts : 1875.  I. 
Population  and  Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1876),  p.  291.  Irish-born:  1885: 
7,643;  1895:  7,487;  1900:  7,058;  1905:  6,557.  In  1900  there  were 
8,682  born  in  Canada,  6,999  French  Canadians  and  1,683  English 
Canadians.  In  1900  the  Irish  still  had  supremacy  if  the  second-generation 
Americans  are  counted.  There  were  15,829  with  both  parents  born  in 
Ireland  and  only  11,500  with  both  parents  born  in  Canada.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Census  of  Massachusettss  1885.  I.  Population  and  Social  Statis- 
tics, Part  1 (Boston,  1887),  p.  507;  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Census  of  . . . 
Massachusetts:  1895.  II.  Population  and  Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1897), 
p.  607;  Twelfth  Census  . . . 1900,  II,  796,  874;  Chief  of  The  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  Census  of  . . . Massachusetts  1905,  I,  Population  and 
Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1909),  109,  lxxvii;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Sup- 
plement for  Mass.,  p.  609. 

32.  The  Evening  Tribune,  June  20,  1894,  April  21,  1896.  Division 
One  was  organized  1863. 

33.  Alice  W.  O’Connor,  “A  Study  of  The  Immigration  Problem  in  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts”  (unpublished  social  worker’s  thesis,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1914),  p.  10.  An  analysis  of  twenty  Irish  priests  and  politicians 
showed  that  most  were  from  southern  Ireland:  North  Ireland  2,  Dublin 
area  1,  West  Ireland  3,  South  Ireland  13  (5  from  Tipperary).  The  Law- 
rence Sentinel,  Aug.  28,  1869,  Feb.  26,  1870,  Jan.  6,  April  6,  1872, 
Jan.  3,  1874;  The  Essex  Eagle,  Jan.  2,  May  29,  175;  Lawrence  Journal, 
Jan.  5,  12,  Dec.  7,  1878,  Dec.  31,  1881;  Lawrence  American,  Jan.  11, 
1884;  Journal,  Feb.  16,  1884;  Tribune,  Jan.  16,  1892. 
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they  walked  most  of  the  way  south  into  New  England  until  they 
reached  Portland  or  Manchester,  where  there  were  easy  train 
connections  with  Lawrence.34  Those  arriving  in  Boston  found 
convenient  railroad  transportation  and  if  necessary  could  cover 
the  distance  on  foot  in  less  than  two  days.35  Once  arrived,  the 
Irish  flocked  to  Wards  Two  and  Three  and  made  them  the  wards 
of  densest  population.  South  of  the  Common  they  lived  in  the 
mill  boarding  houses  and  to  the  north  they  settled  a flat  area 
known  as  “the  plains.”  While  some  also  inhabited  a shanty  village 
along  the  river  in  Ward  Six,  Ward  Three  was  the  “Irish  ward.”36 

As  early  as  1846  a priest  held  services  and  after  a few  years  of 
temporary  meeting  places,  the  Catholic  community,  mostly  Irish, 
built  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  1853  and  Saint 
Mary’s  between  1866  and  1871. 37  The  Irish  Benevolent  Society 
and  the  first  division  of  the  A.O.H.,  both  founded  in  1863,  were 
their  first  non-religious  organizations.38  The  churches  and  the  clubs 
were  all  in  Ward  Three  on  “the  plains,”  the  area  roughly  bounded 
by  Haverhill  Street  and  the  Spicket  River,  Hampshire  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Other  societies  such  as  the  Land  League  helped  maintain 
the  link  between  the  Lawrence  Irish  and  the  homeland.  One  of 
their  patriots,  T.  F.  Meagher,  lectured  to  them  in  1853  and  in 
the  i86o’s  hundreds  joined  the  Fenian  movement.  Charles  S. 
Parnell  not  only  collected  $1,000  in  1880,  but  also  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League.  The  visit  of  John  Redmond 
and  other  leaders  in  1904  helped  keep  the  close  relationship 
alive.39 

While  patriots  reminded  the  immigrant  of  the  home  he  left 
behind,  their  spokesmen  in  Lawrence  aided  the  process  of  accul- 
turation. Though  O’Hea  Cantillon  may  have  widened  the  gulf 
between  native  and  foreign-born  by  stating  that  a temperance 

34.  Marcus  Lee  Hansen,  The  Immigrant  in  American  History  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1940),  pp.  158-160. 

35.  The  distance  was  only  twenty-six  miles.  Lawrence  was  on  the  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Portland,  Maine. 

36 . The  Lawrence  Courier , Sept.  28  1855;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Sup- 
plement for  Mass.,  609;  Courier , Sept.  28,  1855.  See  map. 

37.  Sentinel,  April  4,  1868;  American,  Aug.  24,  1866;  Katherine 
O’Keefe,  A Sketch  of  Catholicity  in  Lawrence  and  Vicinity  (Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1882),  p.  61. 

38.  Journal,  Sept.  25,  1886;  Tribune,  June  20,  1894. 

39.  Lawrence  Watchman  and  Haverhill  Chronicle,  Jan.  22,  1853; 
American,  Mar.  4,  1865,  June  8,  1866;  Journal,  Jan.  24,  May  29,  1880, 
Jan.  1,  1881;  Tribune,  Aug.  8,  1904. 
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oath  was  meaningless  unless  given  before  a priest,  his  political 
prowess  and  legal  resourcefulness  raised  the  Irish  prestige.  When 
Captain  William  F.  O Sullivan,  Jr.,  led  an  Irish  company  in  the 
Civil  War,  his  letters  to  the  Sentinel  strengthened  the  position  of 
his  compatriots  at  home.40  The  Sweeney  family  became  prominent 
in  the  1870  s,  particularly  when  Patrick  Sweeney  purchased  the 
Lawrence  Journal.  Though  they  were  often  estranged  from  part 
of  the  Irish  community,  especially  the  clergy,  their  influence  in 
real  estate, law,  politics,  and  journalism  was  great.41  Between  1882 
and  1885  John  J.  Breen  was  mayor,  and  he  did  not  completely 
relax  his  grip  on  the  Democratic  Party  until  his  death  in  1910.42 
Katherine  O Keefe  won  a place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lawrence 
through  her  literary  efforts  and  stout  opposition  to  the  A.P.A.43 

English  immigration  to  Lawrence  was  much  like  the  Irish 
movement.  Only  those  two  groups  had  many  immigrants  in  the 
city  before  the  Civil  War.44  Each  found  its  way  out  of  the  British 
Isles  through  Liverpool,  the  English  stemming  originally  from 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  Many  came  to  the  United 
States  via  Canada  though  Boston  and  New  York  were  the  principal 
ports  of  entry.45  The  greatest  English  increase  was  between  1865 
and  1875.  Though  they  did  not  form  as  large  a percentage  of  the 


40.  Courier , Mar.  4,  1848,  Feb.  24,  1849,  Nov.  25,  1853;  Sentinel, 
May  11,  Aug.  3,  Dec.  14,  1861,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

41.  Journal,  Oct.  13,  1877,  Sept.  4,  1880,  Mar.  3-24,  April  21,  1883, 
April  5,  1884,  Tribune,  Nov.  7,  1891. 

42.  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1881;  Sunday  Sun,  Dec.  25,  1910. 

43.  O’Keefe,  Catholicity ; Essex  Eagle,  Sept.  2,  1876;  Journal,  June  22, 
1878,  Nov.  5,  1887,  July  9,  1895;  Sunday  Sun,  Feb.  5,  1905. 

44.  Population  1855:  City:  16,114;  Native-born  9,389;  Irish  4,783; 
English  1,132;  Scots  405;  Canadians  206;  Germans  169.  Francis  DeWitt, 
Abstract  of  The  Census  of  . . . Massachusetts  ...  1855  ..  . (Boston, 
1857),  PP-  105,  206. 

45.  W.  J.  Lauck,  “The  Significance  of  The  Situation  at  Lawrence.  The 
Condition  of  The  New  England  Woolen  Mill  Operative,”  The  Survey, 
XXVII  (1911-1912),  1772.  British  authors  referred  to  Lawrence  as  the 
“Bradford  of  America.”  James  Burnley,  Two  Sides  of  The  Atlanitc  (Lon- 
don, 1880),  pp.  62-66;  William  Smith,  A Yorkshireman’s  Trip  to  The 
United  States  and  Canada  (London,  1892),  pp.  1 30-1 32;  both  sources 
cited  in  Rowland  T.  Berthoif,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  America 
1790-1950  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953),  pp.  38-39,  224.  A random  check 
of  public  officials  and  others  showed  that  of  eleven  whose  county  origin 
was  given  six  were  from  Lancashire,  three  from  Cheshire,  and  one  from 
Yorkshire.  Sentinel,  Jan.  3,  1874;  Essex  Eagle,  Jan.  2,  1875;  Journal, 
Dec.  31,  1881;  American,  Jan.  11,  1884;  Tribune  May  5,  1891.  There 
must  have  been  some  from  Devonshire,  perhaps  later,  because  the  Devonian 
Society  started  in  1907.  Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  18,  1908;  Journal,  July  28, 
1888. 
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immigrant  population  of  Lawrence  as  the  Irish  in  1890,  their 
proportion  (25  per  cent)  was  second  for  English  immigrants  in 
the  United  States.  In  1905  the  English  made  up  7 per  cent  of 
the  total  inhabitants  in  Lawrence.46  While  they  lived  close  to  the 
Irish,  a higher  percentage  occupied  better  areas,  about  half  of 
them  close  to  the  old  Essex  Turnpike,  renamed  Broadway,  which 
was  near  Tower  Hill  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.47 

Though  the  English  did  not  develop  societies  as  quickly  as  the 
Irish,  when  they  did,  the  organizations  held  equally  prominent 
positions.  Among  their  groups  was  the  Albion  Club  of  1886,  es- 
tablished to  get  fair  representation  in  the  city  government,  and  the 
English  Social  Club,  formed  in  1900.  When  the  new  English 
meeting  house  opened  in  1901,  it  was  supposedly  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America.  State  conventions  frequently  met  in  Lawrence: 
the  British-American  in  1891  and  the  Daughters  of  Saint  George 
in  1 902. 48 

English  leaders  never  played  as  large  a part  in  Lawrence  history 
as  those  of  the  Irish,  but  a few  were  prominent.  In  journalism 
Robert  Bower  and  Richard  Hinchcliffe  promoted  the  interests  of 
labor  during  the  1870^  with  their  weekly  journal.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  century  James  Derbyshire  was  the  outstanding  Republican 
politician  in  Ward  Five.  But  for  several  decades  before  1900  Dun- 
can Wood,  steamship  travel  agent,  was  the  dominant  English 
immigrant,  both  in  politics  and  finance.49 

Although  a handful  of  Scots,  French  Canadians,  and  Germans 
had  reached  Lawrence  by  the  Civil  War,  not  until  the  decade 
after  it  did  these  groups  become  significant.  The  Scots  were 

46.  English  immigrants  in  Lawrence:  1855:  1132;  1865:  1892;  1875: 
3353J  1885:  3928.  Census  of  Mass.,  1855,  p.  105;  Census  of  Mass., 
1865,  p.  63;  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I,  288;  Census  of  Mass.,  1885,  I,  Part 
1,  507;  United  States  Census  Office,  Eleventh  Census  of  The  United  States: 

1890,  I,  Report  on  Population  of  The  United  States,  Part  I (Washington, 
1895),  clii.  Irish-born  were  38  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  in  Lawrence. 
Census  of  Mass.,  1905,  I,  lxxvii.  The  British  in  Lawrence  (English,  Scots, 
and  Welsh)  were  9 per  cent  of  the  population,  third  in  the  state. 

47.  In  1875  and  then  again  in  1910  about  40  per  cent  of  the  English 
were  in  Ward  Five.  Those  close  to  Broadway  were  also  near  the  Ar- 
lington Mill,  where  many  of  them  worked.  Others  lived  on  Tower  Hill. 
Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I,  288;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Supplement  for 
Mass.,  p.  609. 

48 . Journal,  Dec.  19,  1885;  Tribune,  Feb.  9,  1891,  May  20,  1901; 
Lawrence  Daily  Eagle,  Oct.  1,  1902. 

49.  Berthoff,  British  Immigrants,  p.  98;  Tribune,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  24, 

1891,  Oct.  6,  1892. 
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enough  like  the  English  and  sufficiently  few  to  ignore  them  in  es- 
tablishing the  pattern  of  immigration.  By  1875,  however,  there 
were  2,000  French  Canadians  in  the  city,  enough  to  influence 
its  history.  The  number  born  in  Canada  climbed  to  3,000  in 
1880,  but  the  depression  and  the  strike  of  1882  brought  it  down 
to  2,500  in  1885.  Between  this  nadir  and  the  strike  of  1912  two 
great  periods  of  Canadian  immigration  occurred:  1885-1890, 
when  the  total  rose  to  4,500,  and  1895-1900,  when  it  swelled 
from  over  5,500  to  above  8,500.  In  1890  about  one  out  of  every 
five  foreign-born  was  Canadian.  Those  born  in  British  America 
(Newfoundland  and  a few  other  places  as  well  as  Canada)  were 
one-eighth  of  the  city’s  population  in  1905,  making  Lawrence  elev- 
enth in  that  respect  among  Massachusetts  cities.  When  the  French- 
Canadian  Societies  met  in  1881  in  Lawrence,  delegates  arrived 
from  Lowell,  Troy,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere;  while  letters  explain- 
ed the  absence  of  representatives  from  New  York  City,  Fall  River, 
Detroit,  and  Montreal.  Within  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Saint 
Anne’s  Parochial  School  and  the  Sacre-Couer  School  both  of  Law- 
rence, ranked  second  and  ninth  in  size.50 

When  the  Canadians  moved  westward  from  Ward  Three  to 
Ward  Four  and  then  on  to  Ward  Five,  they  were  following  the 
path  of  the  native-born  immigrants,  who  were  shifting  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Lawrence.  The  natives,  however,  did  not  leave  such 
large  numbers  behind  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  they  occupied 
better  places  in  Ward  Five.  By  1912  Wards  Four  and  Five  held 
the  mass  of  Canadian  immigrants.51 

First  reference  to  the  Canadians  did  not  appear  in  the  Law- 
rence press  until  1864,  but  shortly  after  that  they  were  establish- 
ing the  usual  immigrant  organizations.  Agitation  for  a French- 


50.  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I,  301;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  The  Census  of 
Massachusetts:  1880  . . . (Boston,  1883),  P-  50;  Census  of  Mass., 
1885,  I,  Part  1,  507;  Eleventh  Census  . . . 1890,  I,  cln,  670,  Census  of 
Mass.,  1895,  II,  607;  Twelfth  Census  . . . 1900,  II,  796;  Census  of  Mass., 
1905,  I,  lxxvii;  J.  L.  K.  LaFlamme,  David  E.  Lavigne,  J.  Arthur  Favreau 
“French  Catholics  in  The  United  States,”  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
(1909),  VI,  276;  Sunday  Sun,  June  14,  1908. 

51  In  1865  38  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  were  in  Ward  Ihree;  in  1875 
38  per  cent  in  Ward  Four;  in  1880  45  per  cent  in  Ward  Four;  and  in 
1910  42  per  cent  in  Ward  Five.  In  each  case  this  was  the  leading  French- 
Canadian  ward.  Census  of  Mass.,  1865,  p.  63;  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I, 
301;  Census  of  Mass.,  1880,  p.  50;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Supplement 
for  Mass.,  p.  609. 
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Canadian  church  in  1871  led  to  the  completion  of  Saint  Anne’s 
in  1 8 73. 52  But  while  there  were  several  early  French  newspapers, 
the  two  important  ones  did  not  arise  until  the  1890’s  53  The  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste  Society,  formed  in  1870,  was  probably  the  first 
Canadian  club  in  Lawrence  and  it  gained  additional  prestige  by 
being  the  only  society,  native  or  alien,  to  parade  on  Fourth  of 
July,  1 877. 54 

Their  leaders  came  into  prominence  through  these  newspapers 
and  clubs.  Charles  T.  Roy,  for  example,  was  well-known  as  the 
editor  of  Le  Progres,  J.  E.  Marier  edited  The  Alliance , and  Charles 
Lacaillade  was  president  of  the  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  Society.  For 
Amedee  Cloutier  and  Joseph  H.  Joubert,  however,  politics  was  the 
vehicle  of  success.55  About  these  men  and  a few  others  centered 
the  hopes  and  activities  of  the  French  Canadians. 

Politics,  group  activity,  and  newspapers  also  drew  leaders  from 
among  German  immigrants.  Typical  were  August  Reichwagen, 
Treasurer  of  the  German  School  in  the  decade  following  Appoma- 
tox,  and  Henry  Schoenland,  president  of  the  German  Independ- 
ent Club  and  political  campaigner.  Hugo  E.  Dick  used  his  editor- 
ship of  the  Anzeiger  und  Post  to  achieve  political  power  and  Au- 
gust Steigler  also  was  in  politics.  Steigler  was  so  well  known  that 
when  he  was  defeated  for  office  the  Tribune  laughed:  “ ‘Unser 
August  is  begraben,’  which  liberally  translated  means,  ‘Howgoost 
got  it  in  the  neck.’  ”56 

While  a few  Germans  were  in  Lawrence  before  the  Civil  War, 
they  did  not  become  numerous  until  a decade  after  it  had  ended. 
Unlike  the  English  and  Canadians,  however,  they  did  not  arrive 

52 . American,  Feb.  27,  1864;  Lauck,  loc.  cit.  p.  1772;  Essex  Eagle, 
Nov.  15,  1873. 

53 . Le  Drapeau  lasted  only  a short  time,  ending  September,  1874.  In 
1881  the  Methuen  Enterprise  added  a French  column.  Then  came  the 
short-lived  Alliance  of  1886  and  L’Echo  1890.  Le  Progres,  1890,  and 
Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  1899,  were  the  first  to  give  extensive  coverage 
to  French  activities.  Sentinel,  Sept.  26,  1874;  Essex  Eagle,  June  18,  1874; 
Journal,  Mar.  12,  1881,  Nov.  20,  1886,  Mar.  4,  1887;  Tribune,  Oct.  31, 
1890;  Le  Progres,  Dec.  30,  1898;  Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  June  1,  1911. 

54.  Tribune,  May  16,  1901. 

55.  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1879,  Nov.  20,  1886;  Tribune,  Sept.  22,  1897 
Dec.  8,  1891,  Aug.  29,  1899. 

56 . Sentinel,  Oct.  19,  1867,  June  20,  1868;  Journal,  Oct.  26,  1878; 
Tribune,  June  4,  1892,  Nov.  10,  24,  Dec.  9,  1891. 
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in  sudden  spurts,  but  multiplied  gradually  like  the  Scots.57  They 
stemmed  mostly  from  the  textile  districts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Silesia.58  Once  in  the  city  they  followed  the  familiar  pattern  of 
sticking  close  together  in  a few  places.  In  1875  87  per  cent  of 
the  Germans  were  in  Ward  One  and  Ward  Two  and  in  1910  81 
per  cent  were  there.  Even  within  the  two  wards  most  of  them 
huddled  in  one  area  known  as  Hallsville  just  above  the  Spicket 
River.59 

Although  the  first  newspaper  reference  to  the  Germans  was  in 
1863,  later  articles  referred  back  to  their  gymnastics  in  1853  and 
the  settling  of  Hallsville  a year  later.  They  formed  a large  number 
of  societies  ranging  from  the  Turnverein  through  the  Lyra  Singing 
Society  to  a socialist  group.60  By  means  of  school,  press,  and 
church,  the  Germans  tried  to  influence  Lawrence.  They  started 
a school  in  1873,  established  the  Anzeiger  und  Post  in  1882,  and 
by  1887  had  at  least  three  churches.61 

57.  Lauck,  loc.  cit .,  p.  1773.  German  and  Scotch  population:  1865: 
German  151,  Scotch  522;  1875:  German  963,  Scotch  882;  1885:  Ger- 
man 1499,  Scotch  832;  1895:  German  2402,  Scotch  1203;  1910:  Ger- 
man 2301,  Scotch  1336.  Census  of  Mass.,  1865,  p.  63;  Census  of  Mass., 
1875,  I,  295,  31 1;  Census  of  Mass.,  1885,  I,  Part  1,  507;  Census  of 
Mass.,  1895,  II,  607;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Supplement  for  Mass.,  p. 
609. 

58.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773.  Of  seven  German  politicians  whose  origin 
was  known,  six  were  from  Saxony  and  one  from  Luxemburg.  Sentinel,  Jan. 
3,  1874;  Essex  Eagle,  Jan.  10,  1874;  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1881;  American, 
Jan.  11,  1884,  Supplement;  Tribune,  April  4,  1891,  Oct.  9,  1896,  June 
28,  1904. 

59.  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  p.  31 1;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Supplement 
for  Mass.,  p.  609.  Reference  to  German  residences  in  the  Lawrence 
newspapers  and  the  list  of  German  organizations  in  the  city  directory  of 
1912  show  these  as  the  most  prominent  German  streets:  Union,  Park, 
Berkley,  Hall,  Prospect,  Newbury,  East  Haverhill,  and  Monmouth.  Halls- 
ville was  at  the  corner  of  Park,  Hall,  and  Jackson  Streets.  Essex  Eagle, 
July  25,  1874,  Dec.  25,  1875,  Aug.  19,  1876;  Journal,  April  4,  July  29, 
1879,  Jan.  17,  Aug.  28,  1880,  July  2,  1881,  April  9,  Oct.  29,  Nov.  19, 
1887;  American,  Mar.  6,  1885;  Tribune,  April  4,  June  12,  July  1,  Sept. 
27,  1891,  May  13,  July  5,  1892,  Sept.  1,  1894,  May  31,  1898,  April  16, 
May  21,  1900,  Aug.  8,  1901,  June  28,  1904;  Anzeiger  und  Post,  Feb.  4, 
Aug.  19,  1899;  Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  20,  1912;  The  Lawrence  Directory 
1912  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1912),  pp.  63-66.  The  first  mention  of  Halls- 
ville was  in  1868.  Sentinel,  July  11,  1868,  Aug.  7,  1875;  Sunday  Sun, 
Feb.  20,  1910.  See  map. 

60.  American,  Mar.  14,  1863;  Tribune,  April  7,  1896,  June  27,  1904; 
Sunday  Sun,  Feb.  20,  1910;  Essex  Eagle,  April  15,  1876;  Lawrence  Morn- 
ing News,  May  19,  1884. 

61.  The  churches  were  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Cath- 
olic. Tribune,  Jan.  6,  1896;  Anzeiger  und  Post,  Feb.  4,  1899;  Essex  Eagle, 
Dec.  25,  1875;  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1881,  Dec.  19,  1885,  Oct.  15,  1887. 
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To  a larger  degree  than  the  other  immigrants  the  Germans 
played  an  important  role  in  statewide  affairs.  Next  to  Boston,  Law- 
rence was  the  largest  German  center  in  Massachusetts  and  was  the 
scene  of  innumerable  activities.  The  frequent  meetings  of  New 
England  Sangerbunds,  Gesangbunds,  and  Turnvereins,  added 
color  and  excitement  to  the  monotonous  life  of  the  immigrants. 
Individual  German  clubs  often  invited  out-of-town  groups  to  the 
city.  When  the  Lyra  Singing  Society,  for  example,  dedicated  its 
new  hall  in  1891,  German  glee  clubs  came  from  Fitchburg,  Clin- 
ton, South  Boston,  Malden,  Worcester,  and  Manchester.62  The 
German  Catholic  Church  in  Lawrence  was  only  the  second  in 
New  England.63 

Down  to  1890  Lawrence  consisted  primarily  of  immigrants  from 
such  places  as  Tipperary,  New  Hampshire,  Lancashire,  Quebec, 
and  Saxony,  with  a few  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Por- 
tugal, and  Sweden.64  The  census  of  1895  revealed,  however,  that 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  had  appeared  in 
Lawrence.  In  the  five  years  from  1890  to  1895  about  1,000  per- 
sons from  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey  arrived  and  by  1900 
the  total  was  2,500.  In  1910  immigrants  from  those  countries 
numbered  almost  15,000,  about  one-third  of  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation. The  6,700  Italians  and  the  4,400  Russians  ranked  first 
and  second  among  the  newcomers.  Included  within  the  Russian 
totals  were  Poles  and  Lithuanians;  while  some  of  the  Austrians 
were  Poles,  and  the  arrivals  from  Turkey  embraced  Armenians 
and  Syrians.65 

When  the  Italians  came  to  Lawrence,  they  moved  into  districts 
once  the  monopoly  of  the  Irish:  first,  the  lower  end  of  Common 
Street  in  Wards  One  and  Two  and  second,  “the  plains/’  The 
first  important  newspaper  article  regarding  them  was  in  1891, 
when  a contractor  imported  some  Italian  strike  breakers  from  Bos- 
ton.66 The  Italians  formed  a Christopher  Columbus  Society  in 

62.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773;  Journal,  Aug.  22,  1885;  Tribune,  Sept  18, 
1890,  July  2,  Nov.  23,  1891,  June  11,  1892,  Sept.  3,  1905. 

63.  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1887. 

64.  Census  of  Mass.,  1895,  II,  607.  None  of  the  last  four  mentioned  had 
more  than  200  immigrants  in  Lawrence. 

65.  Eleventh  Census  . . . 1890,  I,  670;  Census  of  Mass.,  1895,  II,  607; 
Twelfth  Census  . . . 1900,  II,  796,  797;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Supple- 
ment for  Mass.,  p.  60. 

66.  Ibid.,  Tribune,  June  13,  1891,  Aug.  3,  1900;  Sunday  Sun,  Aug. 
28,  1910. 
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1899  and  had  other  clubs  by  1909.  On  the  weekend  closest  to 
Columbus  Day  they  celebrated  with  bands,  dancing,  and  colored 
lanterns,  dedicating  their  festivities  to  a number  of  religious  pa- 
trons. Out  of  the  celebrations  and  religious  ceremonies  arose  the 
Italian  leaders:  Jeremiah  Campopiano,  president  of  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Society  and  Italian  banker  in  Lawrence;  Fabrizio 
Pitocchelli,  treasurer  for  the  Columbus  festival  of  1901;  and 
Father  Milanese,  priest  at  Saint  Laurence’s,  the  Italian  Catholic 
Church.67 

Among  immigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire  the  Lithuanians 
and  Poles  were  the  most  prominent.  The  dedication  of  a church  in 
1903  and  the  commemoration  in  1909  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  their  coming  to  America  symbolized  the  strength  of  the  Lithu- 
anians. John  Alosky,  president  of  their  Citizens  Club,  who  headed 
the  celebration,  was  probably  the  leading  Lithuanian  at  the  time.68 
A majority  of  the  Poles  were  from  outside  the  Russian  Empire. 
Two-thirds  were  from  Galicia  in  Austria-Hungary  and  2 per  cent 
from  Posen,  Germany.  The  Poles  built  a church  in  1905  and  had 
a young  men’s  club  a year  later.  They  lived  so  close  to  the  Italians 
that  a government  survey  of  the  strike  of  1912  referred  to  Garden 
and  Union  Streets  as  the  heart  of  the  “Italian  and  Polack  dis- 
trict.”69 While  many  Jews  were  among  those  from  Russian  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  as  many  more  were  from  the  other  Baltic  prov- 
inces and  the  Black  Sea,  Odessa,  and  Bessarabian  areas.70 

Although  the  Syrians  were  only  the  seventh  largest  immigrant 
group  in  the  city  in  1905,  they  formed  an  important  nucleus  be- 
cause Lawrence  had  the  second  largest  Syrian  population  in  the 
United  States.  Together  with  the  Italians,  the  Syrians  settled  in 
“the  plains,”  once  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Irish.  Many  were 
from  the  Mount  Lebanon  region  of  Syria,  particularly  from  Da- 
mascus and  Beirut.  They  were  able  to  make  rapid  progress,  within 
a few  years  establishing  a newspaper,  a school,  and  several 
churches.  Among  the  outstanding  Syrians  were  Joseph  Saliba, 


Oct.  5,  1903,  Oct. 
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67.  Tribune,  Mar.  6,  1899,  Oct.  4,  1901 
Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  1,  i9°5»  Jan*  IO>  I9°9* 

68.  Ibid.,  May  23,  1909.  o ^ r a 

69.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  17735  Sunday  Sun,  Feb.  5,  1905,  Nov.  25,  1906 
The  Strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
The  House  of  Representatives  . . . I9I2>  62  Congress,  2 Session,  House 

Doc.  671  (Washington,  I9I2)>  P-  29I*  _ . . . . , ~ . T 

70 . Tribune,  Mar.  14,  1904.  Although  this  article  said  the  first  Jew 
came  to  Lawrence  in  1883,  it  was  probably  before  this. 
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principal  of  the  Syrian  School,  Joseph  M.  Khoury,  editor  of  the 
Al-Wafa,  Gabriel  Bistany,  a priest  at  the  Syrian  Catholic  Church, 
Moses  Hiber,  pastor  at  a Syrian  Protestant  church,  and  Salomon 
Hajjar,  photographer  and  artist.71 

There  were  also  Armenians  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  Three 
hundred  attended  a revolutionary  Armenian  meeting  in  1894  and 
in  1900  the  Independent  Armenian  Club  was  able  to  muster 
fifty  men  for  a Republican  parade.72 

Lawrence  immigrants,  then,  came  in  three  groups.  Before  the 
Civil  War  large  numbers  of  native  Americans,  Irish,  and  English 
settled  along  the  Merrimack  to  form  the  city.  After  the  war  more 
arrived,  and  in  addition  there  were  significant  groups  of  Scots, 
French  Canadians,  and  Germans.  Between  1890  and  1900  the 
earlier  immigration  closed  almost  completely  and  the  Italians, 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Austrians,  and  Syrians  brought  a new  flavor 
to  the  city.  Although  they  usually  lived  by  themselves,  the  new 
immigrants  were  close  enough  to  the  old  to  permit  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  the  growth  of  friction.  Tipperary  Irish  on  “the  plains” 
mixed  with  Mount  Lebanon  Syrians  and  Silician  Italians.  Galician 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  were  close  to  Silesian  or  Saxonian  Germans; 
while  on  Tower  Hill  Vermonters  mingled  with  arrivals  from  Que- 
bec or  Lancashire.  Add  smaller  groups  such  as  the  Armenians, 
Portuguese,  Franco-Belgians,  and  Chinese,  and  there  is  Lawrence 
at  the  start  of  the  strike  of  1912. 

Lawrence  ranked  in  Massachusetts  with  Holyoke  and  Fall  River 
in  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  total  residents,  finally  leading 
the  state  in  1905.  In  comparison  with  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  Lawrence  stood  equally  high:  in  1880  third  of 
fifty  cities,  in  1890  fourth  of  124,  in  1900  third  of  16 1.  From 
1850  to  1910  the  foreign-born  population  of  Lawrence  was  stead- 
ily between  42  per  cent  and  46  per  cent  of  the  total.  When  immi- 
gration slackened,  population  remained  static,  and  when  immi- 
grants began  to  come  again,  the  number  of  residents  increased 

71.  Census  of  Mass.,  1905,  I,  109;  Nagib  Abdou,  Dr.  Abdou’s  Travels 
in  America  (Washington,  1907),  pp.  68,  80;  Tribune,  Aug.  3,  1900, 
Nov.  7,  1901;  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773;  Board  of  Trade  of  London,  Cost 
of  Living  in  American  Towns,  62  Congress,  1 Session,  Senate  Doc.  22 
(Washington,  1911),  p.  209;  Al-Wafa,  April  30,  1907;  The  Lawrence 
Sun,  April  9,  1906;  Sunday  Sun,  May  31,  1908,  May  14,  1911, 

72.  Tribune,  July  30,  1894,  Oct.  27,  1900. 
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rapidly.  The  doubling  of  the  population  between  1850  and  1855 
was  because  of  the  large  Irish  migration.  The  increase  of  one-third, 
1865-1870,  accompanied  the  post-Civil  War  movements  to  the 
United  States.  And  when  Lawrence  added  15,000  to  her  popula- 
tion between  1905-19 10,  it  was  in  response  to  the  influx  of  south- 
eastern Europeans.73 

Two  other  movements  also  occurred  and  though  not  as  dramatic 
as  the  first,  they  helped  establish  the  pattern  of  Lawrence  immi- 
gration. The  first  was  the  shifting  of  population  within  the  city, 
the  second  emigration  from  it.  Together  these  three  developments 
provided  the  dynamics  of  Lawrence. 

Geographically  Lawrence  was  like  a bowl  with  the  low  land 
between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Spicket  (Wards  Two,  Three, 
Four)  the  bottom  and  Prospect  Hill  (Ward  One),  Methuen, 
Tower  Hill  (Ward  Five),  South  Lawrence  (Ward  Six),  Andover, 
and  North  Andover  the  sides.  The  characteristic  immigrant  move- 
ment during  the  period  1845-1912  was  up  and  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  In  1855  the  foreigners  (Irish  and  English)  were 
strongest  in  Wards  Two  and  Three,  where  the  boarding  houses 
and  “the  plains’’  were  situated,  and  in  the  interior  of  Ward  Six 
near  the  river,  where  the  Irish  had  built  their  shanties.74  While 
Wards  Two  and  Three  did  not  gain  much  in  foreign-born  popu- 
lation in  the  following  decade,  Wards  One,  Four,  and  Five  in- 
creased rapidly,  because  of  the  Irish  movement  out  into  them. 
The  post-Civil  War  influx  of  French  Canadians  began  in  Ward 
Three,  but  by  1875  many  Canadians  had  shifted  out  into  Ward 
Four.  During  the  same  period  the  English  had  pushed  west  from 
the  central  wards  to  Ward  Five.  The  Germans  also  followed  the 
pattern:  they  were  strongest  first  in  Ward  Two,  but  soon  moved 
into  an  exterior  ward,  Ward  One. 

73.  Holyoke  was  first  in  Massachusetts  in  percentage  of  foreign-born 
(except  for  1875)  until  1890  and  then  Fall  River  until  1905.  Lawrence 
was  always  second  or  third.  Census  of  Mass.,  1905,  I,  xliii,  678;  United 
States  Census  Office,  Tenth  Census  of  The  United  States  1880,  I,  (Wash- 
ington, 1883)  538;  Eleventh  Census  . . . 1890,  I,  cxxvii-cxxviii ; Twelfth 
Census  . . . 1900,  I,  cix-cx;  Census  of  Mass.,  1855,  p.  206;  Census  of 
Mass.,  1865,  p.  62;  Census  of  Mass.,  1870,  I,  380;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . 
Supplement  for  Mass.,  p.  596. 

74.  This  and  the  other  shifts  in  ward  population  which  follow  were  de- 
rived from:  Census  of  Mass.,  1865,  pp.  62-63;  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I, 
288-311;  Census  of  Mass.,  1880,  p.  50;  Thirteenth  Census  . . . Supplement 
for  Mass.,  p.  609. 
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A comparison  of  the  1880  and  1910  figures  demonstrated  the 
up  and  out  phenomenon  more  clearly.  While  the  percentage  of 
immigrants  in  Wards  Two,  Three,  and  Four  (the  bottom  of  the 
bowl),  increased  tremendously,  that  in  Ward  Five  remained  near- 
ly constant  and  that  in  Ward  Six  dropped  considerably,  showing 
that  the  new  immigrants  were  entering  the  center  of  Lawrence, 
while  the  native-born  and  second-generation  Americans  were  mov- 
ing to  the  outside.  The  increase  in  immigrant  percentage  in  Ward 
One  was  because  Italians  settled  along  its  western  boundary  close 
to  the  center  of  the  city.  Many  Irish  had  moved  across  the  Merri- 
mack into  Ward  Six,  where  they  welcomed  some  newcomers  from 
Ireland.  The  number  of  French  Canadians  remained  about  the 
same  in  Wards  One,  Two,  and  Three,  but  doubled  in  Ward  Four, 
and  shot  up  twelve  times  or  more  in  Ward  Five  on  the  slopes  of 
Tower  Hill.  Almost  a quarter  of  the  members  of  a woman’s  club  of 
a French  Catholic  Church  in  1908  lived  in  Ward  Four  between 
Common  and  Bradford  Streets  and  over  a quarter  occupied  an  area 
across  the  railroad  tracks  in  Ward  Five  between  Bellvue  Cemetery, 
Crescent  and  Greenwood  Streets,  and  Essex  Street.75  Other  mem- 
bers lived  part  way  up  the  slopes  of  Tower  Hill.  The  French 
Canadians  had  moved  out  into  Ward  Five. 

The  post- 1 890  arrivals  replaced  the  earlier  immigrants  in  the 
center.  The  Italians  followed  the  Irish  into  the  lower  end  of 
Common  Street  and  the  Syrians  ousted  the  Irish  from  Oak  Street 
on  “the  plains.”  Even  among  these  late  comers  shifts  occurred  with 
one  street  changing  from  an  Italian  quarter  to  a mingled  Jewish, 
French,  and  Portuguese  colony.76 

A study  of  three  well-separated  and  parallel  streets  cutting 
across  the  three  interior  wards  supported  the  up  and  out  thesis. 
These  were  Common  Street  just  one  block  above  the  shopping 
center  of  the  city,  Oak  Street  on  “the  plains”  north  of  the  Common, 
and  finally  Park  Street  on  higher  ground  reasonably  close  to  the 
Methuen  line.77  A comparison  of  the  names  on  the  street  lists  for 

75.  Paroisse  Sainte-Anne,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Congregation  Des  Dames  de 
Ste.  Anne  (Salem,  Mass.,  1908).  180  of  747  members  lived  between 
Common  and  Bradford  Streets.  225  were  in  the  Ward  Five  area  described. 
See  map. 

76.  O’Connor,  “Study,”  pp.  19,  36-37,  40-41,  44. 

77.  Since  five  of  the  six  wards  were  parallel  to  one  another  running 
north  and  south  above  the  Merrimack  River,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
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different  years  between  1884  and  19 12  showed  population  move- 
ments. 

There  were  257  persons  with  Irish  names  on  Common  Street  in 
1884,  but  only  35  in  1912.  On  Oak  Street  the  number  dropped 
less  drastically  from  357  to  127.  The  Irish  names  on  Park  Street, 
meanwhile,  climbed  from  48  in  1884  to  150  in  1912.  The  British 
and  native  Americans  also  deserted  Common  Street  for  higher 
ground,  but  had  not  moved  to  Park  Street.  While  198  of  them 
inhabited  Common  Street  in  1884,  only  79  were  left  in  1912. 
On  both  Oak  and  Park  Streets  their  totals  remained  constant.  The 
post- 1 890  immigrants  adhered  to  the  pattern  by  moving  into  the 
lowest  street,  Common,  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Only  a few  of 
them  lived  on  Oak  Street  in  1912  and  hardly  any  had  penetrated 
to  Park  Street. 

The  shifts  within  the  streets  were  also  revealing.  Common 
Street  ran  through  four  different  wards  and  so  was  in  effect  four 
different  sections.  Common  Street  in  Ward  One  was  called  lower 
Common  Street.  In  1884  68  per  cent  of  its  names  were  Irish, 
but  a decade  later  the  invasion  of  Italians,  Poles,  and  Armenians 
had  driven  the  Irish  proportion  to  37  per  cent.  In  1902  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  names  remained  Irish;  while  one-tenth  were 
Polish,  and  half  Italian.  The  dominance  of  the  Italians  was  com- 
plete by  1912  when  they  had  82  per  cent  of  the  names  to  1 1 per 
cent  for  the  Poles  and  only  4 per  cent  for  the  Irish. 

In  Ward  Two  Common  Street  the  pattern  was  identical  except 
that  the  Armenian  influx  was  more  important  than  it  had  been  in 
Ward  One.  Ward  Three  Common  Street  in  1884  was  a section  of 
Irish,  French  Canadians,  and  British,  and  Americans,  but  after- 
wards the  French  Canadians  took  it  over  and  then  the  southeast- 
ern Europeans.  By  1902  the  French-Canadian  total  had  swollen  to 


the  northward  migration  up  from  the  river  merely  by  examining  ward 
figures.  While  such  ward  statistics  demonstrated  the  shifts  out  to  Ward 
Six  and  up  to  Wards  One  and  Five,  they  did  not  indicate  the  great  move- 
ment of  immigrants  from  the  low  areas  of  Wards  Two,  Three,  and  Four, 
to  the  hilly  outskirts  of  the  same  wards.  The  source  of  all  information  re- 
garding Common,  Oak,  and  Park  Streets  was  the  Lawrence  Assessor’s 
Street  Lists  of  Polls,  which  listed  all  adult  males  liable  for  Poll  taxes. 
Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  . . . 1884  . . . (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1884); 

Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  . . . 1894  . . . (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1894); 

Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  . . . 1902  . . . (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1902); 

Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  ...  1912  ..  . (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1912). 

See  map. 
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50  per  cent,  but  ten  years  later  the  post- 1890  immigrants  had 
driven  most  of  them  out.  The  Irish  segment  declined  steadily  until 
by  1912  it  was  a minority  12  per  cent.  Conditions  in  Ward  Four 
were  almost  the  same  as  in  Ward  Three. 

Oak  Street’s  pattern  was  much  simpler.  In  the  eastern  or  Ward 
Two  half  a predominantly  Irish  population  became  Italian  by 
1912;  while  in  the  western  sector  the  shift  was  from  Irish  to 
Syrian. 

Park  Street  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  eastern  or  Ward  Two 
blocks,  which  in  1884  had  primarily  German  residents,  and  the 
western  or  Ward  Three  and  Four  blocks,  whose  occupants  were 
mostly  Irish,  British,  and  American.  The  passage  of  twenty-eight 
years  reduced  the  Geman  component  in  the  east  from  5 5 per  cent 
to  39  per  cent  by  1912;  but  increased  the  importance  of  the  Irish 
from  16  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.  The  native  and  British  elements 
dropped  from  29  per  cent  to  17  per  cent.  In  the  west  the  Irish 
percentage  went  up  also  (42  per  cent  to  51  per  cent);  while  the 
British  and  native  proportions  again  fell  (46  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent).  There  were  always  a few  Germans  in  the  west  and  a few 
southeastern  Europeans  had  entered  by  1912  (15  per  cent). 

The  three  streets  confirmed  the  up  and  out  pattern.  The  Irish 
moved  steadily  from  Common  Street  up  to  Oak  and  then  to  Park 
Street;  while  the  natives  and  British  if  not  moving  to  Park  Street 
did  at  least  leave  Common  Street.  After  1890  the  later  immi- 
grants moved  in  a mass  into  the  lower  streets,  but  rarely  entered 
Park  Street.  As  the  newer  immigrants  pushed  the  older  ones  into 
better  living  quarters,  an  immigrant  cycle  was  in  operation. 

Lawrence  was  also  an  emigrant  city;  large  numbers  of  former 
immigrants  left  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  Generally  their 
destination  was  home  for  the  tie  with  the  old  country  was  a strong 
one  based  on  family  relationships.  Duncan  Wood  appealed  to 
those  with  parents  abroad  with  this  notice: 


A Word  in  Season 
Remember 
The  Promise 
You  Made  to 
Father  or  Mother 
When  Leaving 
The  Old  Country 


Your  Home 
at 

Very  Low  Rates 

Make  the  Hearts 
of  the 

Old  Folks  at  Home 
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And  Receiving 
Their  Blessing: 

“God  bless  you!  I 
will  never  for- 
get You” 

You  can  Now 
Redeem  That  Promise 
By 

Sending 

Some  Article  as 
a 

Xmas  [sic]  Present 
I am  Now  Prepared 
To 

Forward 
Small  Parcels 
From  Lawrence  to 


Rejoice 
Picture  Your 

Good  Old  Mother  or  Father 
opening  a 
Parcel  from  You 

in  this  Country,  and  exclaiming, 
With  Tears  of  Joy 
in  their  eyes 

“God  Bless  Them.  I knew 
they  would  not  forget  me” 

Duncan  Wood 
Forwarder 
of 

Foreign  Parcels 
499 

Essex  Street.,  Lawrence.78 


Even  earlier  J.  T.  Murphy,  another  travel  agent,  had  advertised: 
Old  Black  Star  Line — Liverpool  to  Lawrence 
Adults  $19,  Children  under  12  $14,  Infants  under  1 $3 
New  York  and  Liverpool  Steamship  3rd  Class  $30  Cabin  $75 
Bills  of  Exchange  in  any  amount  payable  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales.79 

About  one  of  every  seven  immigrant  husbands  had  his  wife  back 
home  in  1909  when  the  Immigration  Commission  studied  mill 
workers  in  Lawrence.  Among  the  more  recent  immigrants — the 
Italians,  Russians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles — at  least  a quarter  of 
the  husbands  had  left  their  wives  behind.  The  Canadians,  English, 
Germans,  and  Irish,  however,  almost  invariably  had  their  wives 
with  them.  Of  immigrants  who  had  been  here  ten  years  or  more 
only  the  Syrians  and  South  Italians  showed  more  than  10  per 
cent  with  absent  wives.  Anywhere  from  a fifth  to  a half  of  those 
here  less  than  five  years  were  without  their  wives.  In  this  group 
only  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  Canadians  had  less  than  20  per 
cent  with  wives  away.80 


78.  Journal,  Jan.  13,  1883. 

79.  Sentinel,  April  6,  1861. 

80.  Immigration  Commission,  “Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  in  Repre- 
sentative Community  A,”  Immigrants  in  Industry,  Fart  4:  Woolen  and 
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The  immigrant  responded  faithfully  to  these  obligations  by 
making  frequent  visits  home.  The  Irish  were  not  content  with  in- 
dividual trips,  but  even  formed  an  Excursion  Club  in  1897  to 
raise  money  for  a group  voyage.  The  Cunard  Line  advertised 
steerage  passage  back  to  Ireland  from  Boston  for  only  $i5-81  The 
French  Canadian  visited  home  often  both  because  of  unemploy- 
ment and  nostalgia.  Large  numbers  came  to  America  simply  to 
raise  money,  fully  expecting  to  return  in  a few  years.  The  four 
important  periods  of  mass  migration  from  Lawrence  back  to  Cana- 
da were  1882-1884,  1893-1894,  1904,  1912,  and  in  each  case 
the  principal  cause  was  mill  shutdowns.  Both  in  1886  and  1893 
the  newspapers  referred  to  the  movement  as  an  “exodus/’  and  in 
1893  the  Tribune  commented  on  the  sale  of  “hundreds”  of  rail- 
road tickets  to  Canada.  The  purchase  of  roundtrip  tickets  sug- 
gested that  some  planned  to  return,  but  the  packing  of  large  boxes 
indicated  more  permanent  departures.  By  offering  homesteads  in 
the  west  the  Canadian  government  drew  settlers  from  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  at  this  time  as  well  as  from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The 
Lawrence  Congregation  Des  Dames  listed  forty-four  former  mem- 
bers living  in  Canada  in  1912,  and  forty-one  in  1 9 1 6. 82  A number 
of  Italians  returned  home,  groups  leaving  in  1907  and  1908  dur- 
ing a momentary  depression  and  still  others  departing  in  1 9 1 1 . 
Some  announced  that  they  would  be  back  the  next  spring  after  par- 
ticipating in  religious  festivals  and  avoiding  the  cold.  The  Syrian 
Al-Wafa  advised  its  readers  not  to  go  home  even  though  conditions 
seemed  bad  in  America.83 

The  Immigration  Commission  study  of  Lawrence  in  1909  pre- 


Worsted  Goods  Manufaturing,  II,  Immigration  Commission,  Reports , X, 
61  Congress,  2 Session,  Doc.  633  (Washington,  1911),  pp.  781-2.  The 
Armenian  figure  was  70  per  cent. 

81  .Tribune,  May  1,  1897;  Journal , Sept.  25,  Dec.  4,  1880,  Sept.  4, 
1886;  Lawrence  Morning  News , June  11,  28,  1884. 

82.  Marcus  L.  Hansen  and  John  Brebner,  The  Mingling  of  The  Cana- 
dian and  American  Peoples  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1940),  p.  166;  Le  Pro - 
gres,  Feb.  21,  1907;  Journal , Aug.  19,  1882;  Lawrence  Morning  News, 
May  9,  1884;  American,  Sept.  17,  1886;  Tribune,  Aug.  9,  1893;  Le 
Progres,  Sept.  1,  1899,  April  29,  May  10,  1904,  April  25,  1907;  Sun, 
Feb.  6,  1912;  Paroisse  Sainte-Anne,  Congregation,  1 91 2-1 91 3,  pp.  31-32; 
ibid.,  1916-1917,  pp.  37-38. 

83.  Amy  A.  Bernady,  “The  Aliens  Rush  Home,”  Immigration  Restric- 
tion League,  Scrapbook  of  Clippings,  1907*  at  Widener  Library,  Harvard; 
Immigration  Commission,  “Community  A,”  p.  652;  Strike  at  Lawrence, 
p.  367;  Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  22,  1911;  Al-Wafa,  May  10,  1910. 
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sen  ted  a useful  analysis  of  visits  home.  Since  the  Commission 
polled  12,225  immigrant  workers,  the  results  were  impressive. 
Of  all  immigrants  17.2  per  cent  made  at  least  one  trip  abroad 
after  coming  to  the  United  States.  While  only  6.1  per  cent  of 
those  here  under  five  years  had  gone  home,  19.1  per  cent  here 
five  to  ten  years  had  visited  and  31.6  per  cent  here  over  ten  years 
had  returned.  The  percentages  did  not  vary  noticeably  between 
males  and  females,  but  did  greatly  among  some  immigrant  groups. 
About  half  of  the  French  Canadians  had  visited  home  at  least 
once.  Second  were  the  Scots  with  about  40  per  cent  and  third 
the  English  with  27.4  per  cent.  Then  came  the  Germans  and  Irish 
at  about  16  per  cent.  The  later  immigrants  naturally  had  not  re- 
turned to  the  old  country  as  much,  but  among  them  the  North 
Italians  led  all  others.  Since  the  figures  did  not  include  those  who 
returned  permanently,  they  give  a conservative  picture  of  emigra- 
tion from  Lawrence.84  They  amplified  the  basic  concept  that  a 
constant  counter  movement  was  taking  place  while  the  massive 
immigration  was  underway. 

From  these  statistics  and  names  emerges  the  pattern  of  immigra- 
tion in  Lawrence.  Between  1845  and  1912  many  ethnic  groups 
had  come  to  a city  which  would  not  have  existed  without  them  and 
after  they  had  arrived  they  shaped  the  city  as  they  willed. 

84.  Immigration  Commission,  “Community  A,”  p.  783. 


OF  SHIPS,  SHOES,  AND  SEALING  WAX: 

THE  EARLY  CAREER  OF  JOHN  GLOVER 

By  George  A.  Billias 

Some  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  Henry  Knox,  onetime 
major  general,  rose  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  his  former  comrades-in-arms,  the  men  of  Marble- 
head. Standing  there,  his  hulking  two-hundred  and  eighty  pound 
frame  catching  every  eye,  Knox  recalled  that  cold  Christmas  eve 
of  1776  when  these  brave  men  had  ferried  Washington’s  army 
across  an  ice-choked  river  to  launch  a stabbing  attack  against  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  that  helped  turn  the  tide  in  the  Revolution. 
Knox,  who  had  played  a leading  role  in  that  memorable  episode, 
recounted : 

I wish  the  members  of  this  body  . . . had  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  ...  in  that  bitter  night  . . . and  seen 
the  men  from  Marblehead,  and  Marblehead  alone , stand 
forward  to  lead  the  army  along  the  perilous  path  to  . . . 
Trenton.  There,  sir,  went  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead, 
alike  at  home  upon  land  or  water  . . . ardent,  patriotic,  and 
unflinching  whenever  they  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  country.1 

Such  was  the  calibre  of  John  Glover’s  regiment.  If  we  can  be- 
lieve the  old  military  adage  that  a unit  is  only  as  good  as  its  leader- 
ship, then  Glover  was  a crack  commander.  Yet  one  scans  the 
general  histories  of  the  war  in  vain  to  catch  more  than  a fleeting 
reference  to  the  man.  He  has  remained  one  of  the  forgotten  men 
of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  war. 

In  certain  respects,  Glover’s  background  bears  some  comparison 
with  Washington’s;  both  were  born  the  same  year,  both  cultivated 
an  association  with  the  military  long  before  the  Revolution,  and 
both  were  leaders  in  their  respective  communities  by  1775.  But 
here  the  similarities  end.  Washington  was  born  of  a well-to-do 
family,  possessed  a keen  eye  for  western  land  speculation,  and 
clinched  his  chances  for  success  by  marrying  a rich  widow.  Glover 
had  none  of  these  advantages.  He  sprang  from  more  humble 

1.  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead , 3rd  ed„ 
(Marblehead,  1897),  p.  177. 
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origins,  his  grandfather  and  father  both  having  been  house  car- 
penters.2 

Little  is  known  of  the  father  save  that  practicing  his  trade  to  his 
own  advantage,  he  helped  build  the  large  double  dwelling  in 
Salem  where  John  and  his  brothers  were  born.3  The  house,  long 
since  gone,  overlooked  the  gloomy  precincts  of  Prison  Lane,  where 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  witchcraft  fame  had  been  confined, 
an  environment  hardly  calculated  to  make  for  a happy  childhood.4 

Indeed,  these  surroundings  evoked  sorrowful  memories  for 
Glover.  Born  on  November  5,  1732,  and  baptized  in  the  First 
Church  in  Salem  the  same  month,  he  was  only  four  years  old 
when  his  father  passed  away.  His  mother,  the  former  Tabitha 
Bacon,  was  left  a young  widow  of  twenty-eight  with  four  small 
boys  ranging  in  years  from  two  and  one-half  to  six.5  Little  is  known 
of  her  struggle  to  support  the  family,  but  she  must  have  done 
it  single-handed  because  she  waited  until  her  sons  were  grown 
to  manhood  before  marrying  a second  time.6  To  this  courageous 
woman  John  owed  many  of  the  character  traits  he  showed  in 
later  life. 

Glover’s  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Marblehead,  but  just  when  the  fatherless  family 
moved  from  Salem  is  not  quite  clear.  One  thing  is  certain;  the 
change  of  address  brought  no  change  in  social  status.  The  Glover 
brothers  during  their  youthful  years  in  Marblehead  followed  the 
family  tradition  as  artisans.  A deed  drawn  in  1756  when  Glover 


2.  John  Glover’s  grandfather  was  the  son  of  the  John  Glover  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Guppy  of  Salem  in  1660.  The  grandfather  left  £812,  a sizeable 
estate  for  an  artisan  in  that  period,  but  John  Glover’s  father  was  not  the 
eldest  son  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  received  much  in  the  way  of  patri- 
mony. Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  Salem, 
Mass.,  book  305,  leaf  22;  book  320,  leaf  265;  and  book  318,  leaf  I51* 

3.  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Salem,  Mass.,  book  71,  leaf  140; 

Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  Salem,  Mass., 
book  322,  leaves  206-208.  , , 

4.  The  exact  location  of  Glover’s  birthplace  has  been  fixed  by  an  earlier 
writer,  and  in  view  of  Glover’s  interest  in  religious  matters  it  is  fittingly 
occupied  by  the  rectory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  R.  C.  Church  located  at 
26-28  St.  Peter  Street,  Salem.  See  Frank  A.  Gardner,  Birthplace  of  Gen- 
eral John  Glover,”  Massachusetts  Magazine , V (1912),  37- 

5.  Tabitha  Glover  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  four  boys  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1737.  See  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  317,  lent  155- 

6.  Sidney  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  Q Salem,  1928),  III, 
19.  Tabitha  Bacon,  was  born  in  1709,  married  her  first  husband  in  1727 
and  her  second,  Thomas  Jillings  of  Newbury,  in  1756.  She  died  in 
Marblehead  in  1785. 
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was  twenty-four  recorded  his  occupation  as  a cordwainer,  and  that 
of  his  brothers  Jonathan,  Samuel,  and  Daniel  as  mariner,  cord- 
wainer, and  blockmaker,  respectively.7 

The  dual  label  of  shoemaker-soldier  clung  to  John  Glover 
down  through  the  years,  and  gave  rise  to  a horrendous  pun  that 
he  left  his  awl  for  his  country  when  he  joined  the  patriot  army.8 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  probably  did  not  confine  himself 
solely  to  shoemaking  for  very  long  because  the  vocation  offered 
limited  opportunities. 

It  was  common  practice  for  artisans  in  coastal  communities  to 
engage  in  business  lines  other  than  their  trades,  and  Glover  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  During  the  same  year  he  was  styling 
himself  cordwainer,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  grant  him 
“Liberty  to  retail  strong  Liquors  in  . . . Marblehead.”9  Trade  in 
rum  was  so  brisk  that  Glover  secured  a license  for  1756  and  for 
the  ten  years  following.10 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  shoemaker’s  bench  or  grog  counter 
provided  the  versatile  young  businessman  with  the  stake  which 
permitted  him  to  embark  upon  still  another  commercial  career. 
At  any  rate,  by  the  1760’s  he  had  amassed  sufficient  capital  to 
become  both  a shipowner  and  merchant.  Spotty  shipping  records 
prior  to  the  Revolution  deny  us  a full  view  of  Glover’s  activities, 
but  from  the  fragments  of  information  available  it  is  clear  he 
used  trade  routes  characteristic  of  the  port  and  period. 

Marblehead’s  commerce  may  be  likened  to  a three-legged  stool, 
for  her  economy  rested  on  three  main  props  of  trade:  the  West 
Indies,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  the  coastal  trade.  The  major 
support  of  course,  was  the  West  Indies  trade.11  Fish,  of  which 
Marblehead  had  more  than  her  share,  lumber,  and  domestic 

7.  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Salem,  Mass.,  book  104,  leaf  74. 
This  description  of  occupations  differs  from  that  given  in  Nathan  P.  San- 
born, General  John  Glover  and  His  Marblehead  Regiment  (Marblehead, 
1929),  pp.  6-7. 

8.  Uriel  Crocker,  Memorial  (Boston,  1891),  p.  23. 

9.  Petition  of  John  Glover  to  the  General  Court,  Oct.  6,  1756,  in  Massa- 
husetts  Archives,  CXX,  121,  in  State  House,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

10.  “List  of  Innholders  and  Retailers/'  Ichabod  Tucker  Papers,  I,  July 
1756  and  each  succeeding  July  through  July  1766,  Essex  Institute,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  E.  I. 

1 1 . For  an  excellent  description  of  Marblehead’s  trade  for  the  century 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  see  William  Hammond  Bowden,  “The  Commerce 
of  Marblehead  1665-1775,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  LXVIII 
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products  from  New  England’s  industries  were  exchanged  for  the 
more  intriguing  West  Indies  mainstays  of  rum,  molasses  and  sugar. 
That  Glover’s  business  enterprise  fitted  into  this  pattern  was  evi- 
dent from  the  first  vessel  appearing  under  his  name.  She  was  the 
sixty-ton  schooner,  William , built  in  nearby  Newbury  in  1762, 
and  manned  by  a small  crew  of  six.12  A year  after  her  christening, 
Glover  sent  her  to  Barbados  carrying  a cargo  of  fish  and  lumber, 
and  the  following  year  she  made  a run  back  from  Jamaica  laden 
with  sugar  and  rum.13 

The  second  leg  of  the  stool,  trade  with  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
saw  some  of  the  best  grades  of  dried  fish  sent  to  Catholic  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  exchange  for  fruits,  wines  and  salt.  Skippered  by 
John  Devereux  Dennis,  the  Sweet,  a forty-five-ton  schooner  owned 
by  Glover  sailed  from  Aveiro,  Portugal  in  May,  1765.  She  bore 
a cargo  of  salt  which  was  used  in  Marblehead  to  cure  the  very 
fish  that  were  the  staple  of  the  trade.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  the  Sweet  made  a return  voyage  to  Portugal  with  a thousand 
quintals  of  fish.14 

The  third  prop  was  coastwise  shipping  to  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies  for  produce  and  naval  stores,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  grains  and  the  three  “t’s,”  tar,  tobacco  and  turpentine. 
Although  it  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  that  Glover  was  en- 
gaged in  coastal  traffic,  there  is  a strong  likelihood  that  the  Sweet 
which  made  voyages  to  and  from  South  Carolina  under  the  same 
master,  was  still  owned  by  Glover.15 

Apparently  Glover  commanded  vessels  as  well  as  owned  them. 
Once  more,  inadequate  shipping  records  create  a problem  because 
no  official  entry  appears  to  confirm  the  fact  that  Glover  served 
as  captain.  But  Ashley  Bowen,  chatty  Marblehead  diarist  and 
sailmaker,  refers  to  sails  he  patched  for  “Capt  John  Glover,”  and 
town  and  business  records  are  replete  with  similar  references.16  It 

12.  Abstract  of  English  Shipping  Records  Relating  to  Massachusetts — 
From  Original  Records  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  III,  item 
1120,  E.I.  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  Abstract  English  Shipping  Records. 

13 .Ibid,  III,  item  1120  and  IV,  item  1368. 

14.  Ibid.,  IV,  items  1342  and  1349. 

15.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  ed.,  Early  Coastwise  and  Foreign  Shipping  of 
Salem  (Salem,  1934),  180.  See  the  account  books  of  John  Ingalls  and 
Henry  Lane,  Feb.  13,  1768,  in  Marblehead  Historical  Society  for  evidence 
that  Dennis  was  still  charging  shipping  supplies  to  Glover’s  account. 

16.  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book  1766-1774,  entries  of  Sept.  19,  1768, 
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was  not  uncommon  in  that  day  for  owners  to  serve  as  masters  on 
their  own  craft,  and  certainly  when  Glover  commanded  his  regi- 
ment later  in  the  Revolution,  he  ran  the  unit  with  the  quarter- 
deck efficiency  of  an  old  sea  captain. 

Colonial  seaport  merchants  were  men  of  many  parts,  and  not 
infrequently  those  with  one  hand  in  foreign  commerce  had  the 
other  in  the  fisheries.  It  was  inevitable  that  a merchant  of  Glover’s 
stature  should  become  involved  in  fishing,  the  principal  industry  in 
Marblehead.  Indeed  as  time  went  on  fishing  became  his  main 
enterprise.17  With  his  energy  and  business  acumen,  Glover  was  a 
success,  and  he  accumulated  considerable  property  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.18 

In  1774  Glover  shifted  his  place  of  business  from  Marblehead 
to  Beverly.  Purchasing  a lot  along  the  waterfront  containing  a 
wharf,  warehouse,  cooper’s  shop  and  other  essentials  for  his  ship- 
ping and  fishing  activities,  Glover  transferred  his  vessels  to  the 
new  location,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  Marblehead.19  At 
Beverly  he  conducted  his  business  alongside  other  leading  mer- 
chants like  Israel  Thorndike,  who  later  became  a patriot-privateer 
and  one  of  New  England’s  early  millionaires.  Like  most  merchants 
and  importers  of  that  town  he  probably  engaged  in  both  a whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  selling  his  return  cargoes  from  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  the  West  Indies  to  fellow  businessmen  at  wholesale,  and 
to  local  fishermen  and  townspeople  at  retail.20 

Massachusetts’  maritime  attractions  were  equally  remunerative 
to  other  members  of  the  Glover  family.  Brother  Jonathan  went  to 


Aug.  19,  1773  and  Oct.  4,  1774  in  Marblehead  Historical  Society.  See 
also  copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  1764-1788,  passim,  E.I.,  and  ac- 
count books  of  John  Ingalls  and  Henry  Lane,  Marblehead  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

17.  Glover  to  Joshua  [?]  Merchant  in  Boston,  August  2,  1773,  Beverly 
Historical  Society;  Glover  to  [Benjamin]  Lincoln,  May  15,  1783,  Marble- 
head Historical  Society;  and  Glover  to  Henry  Knox,  July  15,  1790,  Knox 
Manuscripts,  XXIV,  102,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

18.  Glover  to  [Benjamin]  Lincoln,  May  15,  1783,  Marblehead  Histori- 
cal Society.  Glover’s  luck  was  not  always  good  in  the  fisheries.  A news- 
paper account  in  1771  related  that  one  of  Glover’s  schooners  was  run 
foul  by  another  vessel  on  the  fishing  grounds  and  was  sunk.  Boston  Even- 
ing Post,  May  27,  1771. 

19.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  book 
133,  leaf  238. 

20.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  “Beverly  Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution,” 
Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  XXIV  (1920-1922), 
319- 
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sea  as  master  of  the  schooner  Eliza  at  the  age  of  nineteen.21 
Three  years  later  he  owned  and  skippered  his  own  vessel,  a one- 
hundred-ton  snow,  the  Port  Pacquet.22  Like  his  brother  John,  he 
dealt  extensively  with  merchants  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  prior  to  the  Revolution  he  owned  at  least  four  different 
vessels  in  the  space  of  a decade.23  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in  Marble- 
head. 

Jonathan  emerges  as  a typical  figure  of  the  so-called  cod-fish 
aristocracy  of  that  era.  He  owned  a large  three-story  house  with  a 
splendid  garden,  which  in  its  day  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  town.  Flanking  the  entrance  to  the  garden  were  two  large 
posts,  upon  each  of  which  stood  a gilded  eagle  with  outspread 
wings,  and  for  this  reason  his  home  was  known  for  many  years  as 
the  Eagle  House.24  A shrewd  businessman,  he  was  active  in  the 
fisheries,  made  money  as  a ship-owning  merchant,  and  was  some- 
thing of  a local  real  estate  operator  to  boot.25  Few  Marbleheaders 
could  afford  to  have  their  portraits  painted  by  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, and  the  picture  of  Jonathan  is  attributed  to  that  fine  artist. 
Fewer  yet  could  afford  to  go  to  church  in  a conspicuous  yellow 
coach  drawn  by  two  white  horses  and  driven  by  a colored  servant 
with  two  more  Negro  coachmen  behind  to  hold  the  tassel.26 

Samuel  Glover,  like  his  brother  John,  divided  his  time  among 
the  shoemakers  last,  sailing  mast,  and  grog  counter.  In  1752 
Samuel  Glover  was  listed  as  master  of  a small  forty-eight-ton 
schooner,  but  four  years  later  identified  himself  as  cordwainer 
and  received  a license  to  peddle  liquor.27  When  he  died  at  thirty- 
one,  Samuel  was  able  to  leave  a modest  estate  of  some  £569,  in- 
cluding a mansion  house,  warehouse,  and  land.28 


21. Tapley,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

22.  Abstract  English  Shipping  Records,  III,  item  951. 

23.  Ibid.,  Ill  and  IV,  items  951,  1125,  1335*  and  1348. 

24.  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  A Guide  to  Marblehead,  5th  ed.,  (Marblehead, 
1896)  p.  25. 

25.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  1905),  I,  309  and  III,  130. 

26.  WPA  Historical  Records  Survey,  American  Portraits  1620-1825 
Found  in  Massachusetts  p.  168;  Crocker,  op.  cit.,  18;  and  Crocker  Ar- 
chives, XV,  1.  The  Crocker  Archives  are  in  the  private  possession  of  U. 
Haskell  Crocker,  Manchester,  Mass. 

27.  Tapley,  op.  cit.,  188;  and  “List  of  Innholders  and  Retailers,”  July 
1756,  Ichabod  Tucker  Papers,  I.E.I. 

28.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  book 
341,  leaf  479. 
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Daniel  Glover,  on  the  other  hand,  alternated  between  his  trade 
as  blockmaker  and  shipmaster.29  More  often  than  not  he  com- 
manded the  vessels  owned  by  his  brother  Jonathan  before  the 
Revolution.30  From  the  criminal  action  brought  against  him  by 
one  of  the  townspeople  for  disturbing  the  peace,  Daniel  must 
have  acted  like  many  another  rough-and-ready  sailor  on  shore 
leave.31 

The  Glovers,  then,  were  self-made  men.  Arriving  in  Marble- 
head a family  of  artisans,  they  shouldered  their  way  into  the 
coterie  of  prosperous  colonial  merchants  who  formed  the  upper 
social  strata  of  maritime  Massachusetts.  By  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Glovers  had  risen  to  positions  alongside  the  Hoopers, 
Lees,  and  Ornes  as  the  most  important  merchants  of  the  town 
that  ranked  sixth  in  population  within  the  thirteen  colonies.32 

While  he  busily  amassed  his  fortune,  young  John  Glover  found 
time  to  mix  business  with  pleasure.  He  fell  in  love  with  and 
courted  Hannah  Gale,  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  Gale.33  For 
£2:5:0,  the  equivalent  of  today’s  two  dollar  marriage  license,  the 
young  bride  of  twenty-one  and  the  groom  one  year  her  senior 
were  married  in  Marblehead’s  Second  Congregational  Church  on 
October  30,  17 54. 34  Unfortunately,  no  portrait  or  biographical 
sketch  exists  to  tell  us  more  of  Hannah  Glover. 

Colonial  courtships  have  been  described  most  aptly  by  the 
noted  French  traveler  of  the  period,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux; 
“Both  sexes  arrive  early  at  puberty,  their  constitutions  are  warm, 
there  are  few  restraints  and  they  lose  no  time  in  completing  the 
great  object,  the  population  of  the  country.”35  Certainly  John  and 
Hannah  lost  no  time  in  “completing  the  great  object.”  Much  later, 

29.  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book,  June  18,  1774,  Marblehead  Historical 
Society. 

30.  Abstract  of  English  Shipping  Records,  III,  IV,  items  1142,  1338, 
1359,  and  1396. 

31.  Nathan  Bowen,  “Records  of  Criminal  Tryals,”  August  20,  1770, 
Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

32.  Tapley,  op.  cit.,  p.  Hi. 

33.  Marblehead  Vital  Records,  I,  191.  Two  Hannah  Gales,  cousins  to 
one  another  were  born  in  May  and  June,  1733.  By  subtracting  the  age 
of  Glover’s  wife  as  given  on  her  gravestone,  it  can  be  determined  she  was 
the  Hannah  Gale  born  on  June  17,  1733. 

34.  Records  of  Second  Congregational  Church,  Town  Clerk’s  Office, 
Marblehead. 

35.  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  Travels  in  North  America  (1827  ed.,  New 
York),  p.  79. 
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in  his  mid-forties,  Glover  made  known  his  views  on  love,  claiming 
that,".  . . as  Love  is  in  some  measure  if  not  altogether  so  involun- 
tary a passion,  it  cannot,  It  ought  not  be  Contrould.  . . .”36  What 
Glover  preached  in  his  forties,  he  practiced  in  his  twenties.  On 
March  2,  1755  Hannah  Glover  stood  before  the  entire  congrega- 
tion of  her  church  along  with  other  members  who  “ownd  their 
faults.”37  The  little  fault  to  which  she  "ownd”  was  born  March 
23,  1755;  its  name  was  John,  and  he  arrived  five  months  after 
the  marriage  of  his  parents.38 

In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  that  day,  the  Glovers  had  a 
large  family,  eleven  children  in  all,  and  in  view  of  the  high  infant 
mortality  in  the  colonial  period  they  could  consider  themselves 
fortunate  that  only  two  died  in  infancy.39  John  took  his  role  as 
parent  seriously,  and  was  characterized  as  ".  . . the  affectionate 
husband,  the  kind  brother,  and  the  best  of  fathers.”40  Inordinately 
fond  of  his  children,  he  once  described  himself  as  ".  . . one  who 
is  very  particularly  attached  to  his  children;  this  may  be  called  a 
weakness  in  me;  however,  it’s  a weakness  as  I at  all  times  take 
pride  in  showing.”41 

This  portrait  of  a devoted  husband  and  father  lends  more  mean- 
ing to  the  excellent  pencil  sketch  of  Glover  by  Colonel  John  Trum- 
bull, the  Revolutionary  soldier  turned  artist.42  Drawn  in  the 
i79o’s  the  sketch  reveals  a handsome,  well-chiseled  face — with 
a surprisingly  youthful  appearance — topped  by  a fine  head  of 
hair.  His  broad,  high  forehead,  and  clear,  well-set  eyes  gave  him 
an  intelligent  look,  while  his  long,  fine  nose  and  full  lips  added 
to  his  good  looks.  Glover  was  very  short  in  stature,  and  the  keen  eye 
of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  measured  him  as  "a  little  man.”43 


36.  Glover  to  Horatio  Gates  Sept.  3,  1779-  Gates  Papers,  New  York 

Historical  Society.  . _ 

37.  Records  of  Second  Congregational  Church,  Town  Clerks  Ofhce, 

Marblehead.  . 

38.  Entry  of  birth  noted  in  Glover  Bible,  Marblehead  Historical  So^ 
ciety.  Neither  Sanborn,  op.  cit.  p.  7,  nor  William  P.  Upham,  “A  Memoir  of 
John  Glover,”  E.I.H.C.,  V,  (1863),  131  have  the  date  of  birth  noted 
correctly. 

39.  Entry  of  births  noted  in  Glover  Bible,  Marblehead  Historical  So- 


ciety. 

40.  Salem  Gazette,  January  30,  1797*  , n „ T 

41.  Copy  of  letter  Glover  to  Washington,  January  28,  1781,  h.l. 

42.  Theodore  Sizer,  Works  of  Colonel  John  Trumhull  (New  Haven, 
1950)  p.  26. 

43.  Chastellux,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70. 
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“Society  in  seaboard  New  England/’  wrote  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  “was  carefully  stratified  . . . The  quality  dressed  differently 
. . . lived  in  finer  houses,  expected  and  received  deference,  and 
'ran’  their  communities  because  they  controlled  the  working  capital 
of  ships  and  goods.”44  Certainly  this  description  fitted  Glover 
perfectly.  As  a member  of  the  'quality/  he  conformed  to  the  pat- 
tern typical  of  his  class.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  for  example, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  “gentleman,”  as  befitted  a man  of  his 
standing.45 

Glover  also  possessed  that  other  badge  of  social  station,  a fine 
home.  Though  not  on  the  order  of  the  spacious  mansions  built 
by  shipping  magnates  like  Jeremiah  Lee  or  Robert  “King”  Hooper, 
the  large  two-storied  Glover  house  was  ample  for  the  well-to-do 
merchant.  Standing  only  a short  distance  back  from  the  wharves, 
taverns,  and  warehouses  that  lined  the  shore,  and  not  too  far 
away  from  the  spot  where  Skipper  Ireson  immortalized  in  Whit- 
tier’s lines  was  reputedly  tarred  and  feathered,  Glover  erected  the 
house  in  1762  to  accommodate  his  rapidly  growing  family.46 
When  Glover  led  his  wife  through  the  front  door  of  her  new  home, 
Hannah  saw  before  her  a stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor, 
while  nearer  to  the  entrance  on  either  side  of  the  center  hallway 
were  doors  that  opened  into  rooms  looking  out  on  what  is  now 
Glover  Square.  One  room  probably  served  as  a parlor  and  was 
reserved  for  special  occasions  only,  the  other  was  a sitting  room 
where  business  could  be  conducted;  and  from  either  she  could 
look  out  and  see  the  busy  traffic  moving  down  King  Street  to  the 
wharves.  Walking  down  the  hall  past  the  front  stairs,  she  came 
upon  a commodious  kitchen  that  must  have  warmed  her  home- 
maker’s heart.  The  second  floor  contained  bedrooms  with  fireplaces 
judiciously  located  to  keep  off  the  cold  blasts  of  the  blustering 
Marblehead  winters.47 

44.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783- 
1860  (Boston,  1921),  p.  23. 

45.  Commission  to  John  Glover,  March  12,  1759,  signed  by  Thomas 
Pownall,  Governor  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Secretary  in  E.I. 

46.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  109,  leaf  276.  Glover  swelled 
his  real  estate  holdings  in  town  by  acquiring  other  property  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  See  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  124,  leaf  270,  book 
133,  leaf  107,  and  book  133,  leaf  108. 

47.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cram  for  permitting 
him  to  visit  and  to  describe  the  Glover  home  that  remains  standing  to 
this  day. 
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Like  many  a modern  young  businessman,  Glover  made  it  a 
point  to  belong  to  the  right  clubs  for  proper  contacts.  He  joined 
the  Tuesday  Evening  Club,  a social  organization  listing  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town.48  What 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  club  was  we  can  only  guess  because 
no  records  are  available,  but  its  members  met  at  the  Prentiss  house 
on  Mugford  Street  where  the  local  committee  of  safety  was  to 
convene  at  a later  date.  Here  Glover  conversed  with  men  like 
Jeremiah  Lee,  wealthy  merchant  and  outstanding  patriot;  Elbridge 
Gerry,  the  young  firebrand  who  subsequently  became  a signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and  Dr.  Elisha  Story, 
a physician  and  surgeon  of  considerable  reputation,  who  had  as- 
sociated with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  acted  as  one  of  the  “Indians” 
who  pitched  tea  in  the  sea  in  *73  at  Boston. 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  Glover’s  activi- 
ties in  his  early  career  were  the  steps  he  took  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  role  of  soldier.  The  military  instinct  ran  strongly  in  the  Glover 
family;  Samuel  served  as  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  Jonathan  was  to  become  colonel  of  the  5th  Essex  County 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia  in  1776.49  John  received  his 
first  military  commission  in  1759  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  as 
ensign  in  the  third  military  foot  company  of  the  Essex  County 
militia  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Jacob  Fowle.50  Three 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  captain  lieutenant,  and  in  1773  he 
became  captain  of  a company  in  Colonel  John  Gallison’s  regi- 
ment.51 

Besides  training  with  the  militia  for  many  years,  Glover  may 
have  received  the  benefit  of  expert  instruction  in  soldiering  from 
another  source  during  the  early  i77o’s.  Timothy  Pickering,  a de- 
voted student  of  military  affairs  in  neighboring  Salem,  was  re- 


48.  Roads,  History  of  Marblehead,  p.  504. 

49.  Soldier’s  Receipt,  April  20,  1763,  Item  5785,  Marblehead  His.  Soc.; 
and  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (Boston, 


1899),  VI,  510. 

50.  Commission  to  John  Glover,  March  12,  1759,  signed  by  Thomas 
Pownall,  Governor  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Secretary,  in  E.I. 

51.  Commission  to  John  Glover,  February  8,  i773>  signed  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Governor  and  John  Cotton,  Deputy  Secretary  in  E.I.;  Upham, 
op.  cit p.  5 1. 
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quested  to  undertake  the  drilling  of  the  Marblehead  levies.52 
Whether  Pickering  accepted  the  offer  is  not  a matter  of  record, 
but  in  view  of  his  ambition  to  place  the  Massachusetts  militia  on 
an  effective  war  footing,  the  chances  are  that  he  did.  No  doubt 
this  proposal  was  the  basis  for  the  unsubstantiated  family  legend 
that  John  Glover,  William  Lee,  and  other  members  of  the  Marble- 
head regiment  formed  a military  association  with  Pickering  as 
their  leader  in  the  years  just  prior  to  the  war.  Tradition  has  it 
that  they  studied  military  theory,  learned  the  use  of  the  small  and 
broad  sword,  and  mastered  the  manual  of  company  and  battalion 
movements  under  the  guidance  of  a former  sergeant  of  the  British 
army.53 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Glover  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  military  talents.  As  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  he 
commanded  his  famous  regiment  through  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant engagements  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Few 
units  could  match  his  regiment’s  brilliant  combat  record.  Composed 
almost  entirely  of  sea-faring  men  from  Marblehead,  these  soldier- 
sailors  could  march  into  battle  positions  or  tread  a quarter  deck 
with  equal  ease.  They  were  detailed  to  man  small  ships  and  boats 
for  the  army  so  often  that  they  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
‘'amphibious  regiment.”  The  skilfully  executed  evacuation  from 
Long  Island  and  the  equally  successful  crossing  over  the  ice-packed 
Delaware  showed  that  they  merited  this  sobriquet. 

Having  demonstrated  that  he  was  ripe  for  a higher  command, 
Glover  was  promoted  by  Congress  to  brigadier  general  in  Febru- 
ary, 1 77 7. 54  At  first  he  modestly  declined  the  promotion  on 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  unworthy  of  so  important  a post.  Any 
doubts  he  may  have  had  regarding  his  military  abilities,  however, 
were  dispelled  by  this  glowing  tribute  from  General  Washington 
who  urged  him  to  accept  the  higher  rank: 

...  I think  I may  tell  you  without  flattery,  that  I know  of 

no  man  better  qualified  than  you  to  conduct  a Brigade.  You 

52.  Timothy  Pickering  to  William  Lee,  Oct.  n,  1771,  Pickering  Pa- 
pers, Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

53.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Lee  Family  of  Marblehead,”  E.I.H.C.,  LIII, 
(1917),  155. 

54.  Benjamin  Rush  to  Robert  Morris,  Feb.  22,  1777,  Edmund  C.  Bur- 
nett, ed.,  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  (Washington, 
1923),  II,  271. 
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have  activity  and  industry;  and  as  you  very  well  know  the 
duty  of  a colonel,  you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  from 
others.55 

Returning  to  the  army,  Glover  justified  Washington’s  confi- 
dence by  leading  a brigade  through  the  important  campaigns  at 
Saratoga  and  Rhode  Island.  Thus,  after  a many-sided  career  as 
cordwainer,  shipowner,  merchant  and  militiaman  in  Marble- 
head, John  Glover  took  his  place  in  national  affairs  as  one  of  the 
minor  but  able  military  leaders  in  the  American  Revolution. 

55.  General  Washington  to  John  Glover,  Apr.  26,  1777,  John  C.  Fitz- 
patrick, ed.,  Writings  of  George  Washington  (Washington,  1932),  VII, 
471-72. 
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sults of  battle,  237-251 


I.abaree,  Benjamin  W.,  ed.,  “Nan- 
tes to  Newburyport:  Letters  of 
Jonathan  Williams,”  68-8 1; 
rev.  of  Brown’s  Middle  Class 
Democracy  and  the  Revolution 
in  Massachusetts,  1691-1780, 
292-294 

Labaree,  Leonard  W.,  rev.  of 
Clark’s  Ben  Franklin's  Priva- 
teers, 287-289 

Labor,  advantages  of  free  labor 
force  in  Sumatra,  332,  333; 
immigrant,  in  Lawrence,  349- 
375;  strikes  in  Lawrence 
(1882,  1894,  1902,  1912), 

3 56,  363;  unrest  in  Merrimack 
Valley,  355 

Labuan  Hadji,  Sumatra,  103,  134, 
147,  148 

Lacaillade,  Charles,  364 
Ladd,  William,  165 
Lamson  family,  18 
Land  League,  in  Lawrence,  360 
Law,  common,  in  the  work  of 
Parsons,  Dana  and  Sedgwick  in 
Mass,  jurisprudence,  185;  in 
writings  of  John  Wise,  265 
Lawrence,  10,  12,  301;  boss  rule 
in,  357;  city  government  re- 
form (1911),  357;  early  edu- 
cation in,  352-353;  Franklin 
Library  Association,  353; 
growth  between  1847-1912, 
349-375;  immigrant  associa- 
tions, 360,  362,  364,  365,  366, 
367;  immigration  to,  3 53'375; 
Pacific  Relief  Society,  353; 
Pemberton  Mill  collapse,  357; 
strikes  to  1912,  356,  363 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  10;  and  the 
founding  of  the  town  of  Law- 
rence, 349-350,  353 
Lawrence  American,  354 
Lawrence  Journal,  361,  362 
“Lawrence,  Massachusetts:  Model 
Town  to  Immigrant  City  1845- 
1912,”  by  Donald  B.  Cole, 
349-375 

Iawrence  Sentinel,  361 

Leander,  brig,  235,  240 

Ledyard,  John,  90 

lee,  Arthur,  69 

Lee,  Capt.  Jack,  76 

Lee,  Jeremiah,  45,  45”->  56,  384. 

385 

Lee,  William  Raymond,  79,  80, 

386 

Lee  family,  382 
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Lenox,  Sept.  1806  term  of  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  177-  178 
Levant,  128 

Leghorn,  Italy,  128,  345 
IJbbe  Duppoh,  102,  103,  104, 
117,  137,  144,  204,  227,  228, 
332 

Libraries,  first  in  Reading,  190 
Lighthorse,  ship,  94 
Lightning , ship,  8 
Lincoln,  Governor  Levi,  165 
Lincoln,  Midshipman  Levi,  letter 
to  George  Bancroft  on  battle  of 
Kuala  Batu,  236 
Literature:  Essex  County  in,  14, 
18-25 

Little,  Capt.  74 
Liverpool,  England,  361,  373 
Livingston,  Edward,  Secretary  of 
State,  244;  instructions  to  Ed- 
mund Roberts  on  Sumatran 
commercial  treaties,  245 
lodge,  Henry  Cabot  (1850- 
1924),  15 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot  (1902-),  15 
London,  ship,  217 
Lord,  Captain  Michael,  348 
Lord  family,  18 

“The  Lost  Lilac  and  the  Lost  Sea 
Voices,”  by  Katharine  Simonds 
Thompson,  18-25 
Lovett,  Josiah,  302 
Lowell,  10,  301,  349,  354,  355; 

Canadian  emigration  from,  374 
Lowell,  Francis  C.,  301 
Lucilla,  brig,  bark,  300,  309,  346 
Lundy,  Benjamin,  offers  Garrison 
co-editorship  of  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,  169 
Lyman,  Reverend,  334 
Lynn,  5,  153;  History  of  Lynn, 
including  Lynnfield,  Saugus, 
Swampscott  and  Nahant,  by 
Alonzo  Lewis  and  James  R. 
Newhall,  15;  shoe  manufac- 
tures in  and  growth  of,  9,  12; 
Wyoma,  191 

McCary,  Dr.  Ben  C.,  261 
McClure,  Commodore  John,  99 
McKay,  Donald,  8 
Madeira,  Portugal,  96,  109 
Madras,  India,  84,  85,  86,  89 
Magnolia,  28 
Maidman  & Co.,  99 
Maidman,  Prince  8c  Co.,  99 
Maine,  ship,  230 


Malabar,  India,  92,  128 
Malay,  brig,  bark,  239,  346 
Malaya,  84,  91;  transferred  to 
British  by  Dutch,  220 
Manchester,  301 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  360 
Manila,  P.  I.,  123,  205 
Mann,  Horace,  352,  353 
Maps,  Essex  County,  James  G. 
Carter,  183-,  4;  Lawrence, 

351;  Sumatra,  95;  Sumatra  in 
1784,  88 

Marblehead,  5,  6,  12,  173;  Cat 
Island,  site  of  smallpox  hospi- 
tal, 46;  colonial  port,  43;  losses 
in  Revolution,  57-58;  Prentiss 
house,  385;  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  328;  “Smallpox 
War”,  43-58;  Tuesday  Evening 
Club,  385 
Margaret,  119  n. 

Margaret,  ship,  115 
Maria,  ship,  299 
Maria  Chunea,  brig,  147 
Marier,  J.  E.,  364 
Marquand,  John  Phillips,  14;  Es- 
sex County  background,  20-22; 
Point  of  No  Return,  21;  So 
Little  Time,  21 

Marquis  de  Chastellux,  on  colon- 
ial courtships,  382;  on  John 
Glover,  383 

Marquis  de  Somerulas,  ship,  139 
Marsden,  William,  History  of  Su- 
matra, cited,  104,  1 16 
Marseilles,  France,  128,  205,  322, 
345 

Marston,  Benjamin,  45,  46 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  142 
Mary,  ship,  147,  148,  149,  217 
Mary  &•  Eliza,  brig,  206 
Mary  &■  Eliza,  ship,  140 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  divi- 
sion into  counties,  4 
Massachusetts  Reports,  181,  185 
Masons.  See  Freemasons 
Massachusetts,  99 
Mather,  Cotton,  36,  266,  269; 

classicism  of,  267-268 
Mather,  Increase,  36 
Mauritius,  96,  97,  105,  107,  122, 
311 

Max  Havelaar,  332 
Mayhew,  Jonathan,  271 
Meagher,  T.  F.,  360 
Melbourne,  Australia,  324 
Melville,  Herman,  353 
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Mercury,  ship,  109,  no,  115 
116 

Mercury  Cruiser , boat,  48 
Merrimack  River,  5 
Merrill,  Walter  M.,  “Prologue  to 
Reform — Garrison's  Early  Ca- 
reer,” 1 53-1 70 
Methuen,  349,  350 
Methuen  Enterprise,  364 n. 
Meulaboh,  Sumatra,  92,  102,  103, 
104,  106,  123,  126,  128 
Michiel,  Colonel,  316 
Michiels,  Major  Andreas  V.,  241 
Middle  Class,  in  Essex  Co.,  6 
Middle-Class  Democracy  and  the 
Revolution  in  Massachusetts, 
1691-1780,  by  Brown,  rev., 
292-294 

Middlesex  County,  testimonial  to 
Theodore  Sedgwick  from  law- 
yers of,  177 
Milanese,  Father,  367 
Militia,  third  military  foot  com- 
pany of  Col.  Fowle’s  regiment, 
385;  5th  Essex  County  regi- 
ment, 385;  service  in  Mass., 
from  cordwainer's  journal 
(1788-1793),  197-198 
Miller,  Captain,  109 
Miller,  Arthur,  The  Crucible,  23- 
24,  25 

Miller,  Tobias  H.,  154 
Millies,  H.  C.,  cited,  126 
Minangkabau,  Sumatra,  91,  101, 
103,  224,  334 

Missionaries,  American  in  Suma- 
tra, 334 

Missouri,  bark,  311,  312,  317, 
326 

Monroe,  President  James,  138 
Monsoon,  ship,  248 
Montrose,  Duke  of  (1804),  137 
Moody,  William  H.,  15 
Moreton,  Mr.,  first  American  resi- 
dent in  Sumatra,  99 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  306;  cited, 
268;  on  dominance  of  mer- 
chant class  in  seaboard  Mass., 
43;  on  Elbridge  Gerry,  44;  on 
seaboard  aristocracy  in  colonial 
New  England,  384 
Morris,  Robert,  339 
Moss,  Dr.  Julius,  355 
Mt.  Desert  Harbor,  Me.,  149 
Muki,  Sumatra,  103,  137,  230; 
British  occupation  1804,  135- 
136;  burned  by  U.  S.  marines 
in  1839,  296 


Munson,  Reverend,  334 
Muntinghe,  H.  W.,  “State  of  Hol- 
land’s India  . . .,”  cited, 

93>  94 

Murdock,  Kenneth  B.,  rev.  of 
Simpson’s  Puritanism  in  Old 
New  England,  289-290 
Murphy,  J.  T.,  373 

Nahant,  16 

Nantes,  France,  326;  entrepot 
during  Revolution,  68-81 
“Nantes  to  Newburyport:  Letters 
of  Jonathan  Williams,”  ed.  by 
Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  68-81 
Nantucket,  27 
Naples,  Italy,  326 
Napoleonic  Wars,  151 
Natal,  Sumatra,  93,  100,  101, 
102 

Natal  Concern,  93,  100,  101, 

102,  106,  115,  116,  119,  137 
Natchez,  Miss.,  27 
National  Philanthropist,  under 
Garrison,  164-167,  170 
Nautilus,  brig,  151 
Navy,  United  States,  protection  of 
American  trade  in  Far  East 
(1799-1861),  118,  150-151, 
213-214,  232,  234,  248,  296, 
298,  308,  319-320,  321,  334- 
335 

Navy  Department,  U.  S.,  and 
case  of  Seaman  James  Cook, 
59-67 

Neal,  David  A.,  railroad  investor, 
305-306 

Neal,  John,  166 
Neal  & Sons,  306 
Neptune,  ship,  132 
New  Bedford,  355;  and  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  344 
New  Orleans,  Vieux  Carre,  27 
New  York,  303,  308,  315,  344, 
345;  immigrant  port,  361,  373 
Newbury,  5,  28,  29,  379;  Ould, 

15 

Newbury,  schooner,  73 
Newburyport,  5,  6,  9,  12,  15,  27, 
1 53>  I73>  *79>  198,  355;  dis- 
location of  European  trade  by 
Revolution,  68-81;  and  J.  P. 
Marquand,  20-21;  Plum  Island, 
28,  198;  and  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  250,  303,  344 
Newland,  Capt.  Edmund,  99 
Newport,  R.  I.,  118 
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Newburyport  Herald,  Garrison’s 
apprenticeship  on,  153-158, 
170 

Nias,  Indonesia,  101,  126,  127, 
216,  227 

Nichols,  Captain  Ichabod,  94 
Nichols,  Captain,  299 
Nicobar  Islands,  149 
Nightingale,  ship,  314 
Niles’  Weekly  Register , on  battle 
of  Kuala  Batu,  237;  on  naval 
protection  of  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  247 
Noah’s  Ark,  boat,  48 
Norfolk,  Va.,  213 
Northampton,  274 
Northern  Chronicler,  158 
Nutter,  John,  198 
Nutting,  Captain  William  G.,  348 
Lee,  Joseph,  no 

Obear,  Captain,  112 
‘'Of  Ships,  Shoes,  and  Sealing 
Wax:  The  Early  Career  of 

John  Glover,”  by  George  A.  Bil- 
lias,  376-387 
O’Keefe,  Katherine,  361 
Old  Black  Star  Line,  373 
Olive  Branch,  ship,  112,  138 
Oliver,  Gamaliel,  153 
Opium,  factor  in  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  121,  125,  127,  133, 

134,  150,  218,  232,  251,  333, 
335 

Ord,  Ralph,  84,  85 
Orne,  Azor,  and  Marblehead’s 
“Smallpox  War”,  43-58 
Orne  family,  382 
Orsini,  Tony,  253 
O’Sullivan,  Captain  William  F., 
Jr.,  letters  to  the  Lawrence 
Sentinel,  361 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  and  legisla- 
tive reform  of  Mass,  judiciary, 
179,  180-182,  183;  and  Par- 
sons-Sedgwick  feud,  174,  175 
Otis,  James,  271 
Owen  Glendower,  frigate,  149 
Oxnard,  Captain,  149 

Padang,  Sumatra,  clipper  port, 
3 14-3 1 5>  3i9>  324-325;  coffee 
trade,  206,  214,  217,  238, 

243,  248,  297,  307,  314,  315, 
320;  pepper  port,  86-133  pas- 
sim, 334,  345 
Padang,  bark,  325 
Paine,  Strickler  & Co.,  327 


Palembang,  Sumatra,  91,  145, 

213,  224,  345 
Palfray,  Edward,  59,  61,  64 
Palmer,  brig,  230 
Panic  of  1837,  effect  on  Sumatran 
trade,  295;  effect  on  foreign 
commerce,  297 
Panic  of  1857,  323,  328 
Panther,  snow,  99 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  94 
Parker,  Justice  Isaac,  172;  role  in 
choice  of  Theophilus  Parsons 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  Massachusetts, 
173,  174,  175,  176,  177;  on 
selection  of  Parsons  as  Mass. 
Chief  Justice,  quoted,  186-187 
Parmenter,  William,  59,  60 n.,  65 
66 

Parnell,  Charles  S.,  360 
Parr,  Mr.,  139 

“The  Parsons-Sedgwick  Feud  and 
the  Reform  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Judiciary,”  Richard  E. 
Welch,  Jr.,  171-187 
Parsons,  Theophilus,  15;  contri- 
bution to  Mass,  judicial  re- 
forms, 183-184;  Essex  County 
conservative,  7-8;  feud  with 
Theodore  Sedgwick  over  post  of 
Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  Mass.,  171-187; 
leadership  of  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  185-186;  political  ca- 
reer, 178 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  Jr.,  Memoir 
of  Theophilus  Parsons,  quoted, 
178 

Paterson,  354 

Paul,  Elliot,  Linden  on  the  Sau- 
gus Branch,  16 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  Secretary 
of  Navy,  pressures  upon  in  case 
of  Seaman  James  Cook,  59-67; 
as  author,  63W. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth,  62 
Peabody,  George  A.,  12,  306 
Peabody,  Joseph,  119,  142,  205, 
206,  215W.,  218,  248,  295, 
306,  347 

Peabody  family,  307,  366 
Peabody  interests,  347 
Peabody,  Joseph,  son  of  great  pep- 
per merchant,  301 
Peabody  Museum,  113,  336 
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Peacock,  U.  S.  S.,  248;  in  Indo- 
nesian waters  (1815),  150- 

152;  in  Sumatran  waters  after 
battle  of  Kuala  Batu,  245,  246, 
247 

Peele,  Jonathan,  106,  114 
Peele,  Willard,  106,  114,  218 
Pembroke,  96 

Penang,  Malaya,  116-149  passim , 
204-248  passim,  296,  308-309; 
clipper  trade,  315,  326,  327 
Pepper,  American  trade  in  (1784- 
1873),  83-152,  203-251,  295- 
348 

Pepperelborough,  and  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  344 
Percival,  Captain  John,  visit  to 
Sumatra,  298 

Perkins,  Thomas  Handasyd,  117, 
204 

Perley,  Sidney,  15,  16;  ed.  The 
Poets  of  Essex  County,  16;  The 
Indian  Land  Titles  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  16 
Perley  family,  18 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  122 
Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  H.,  129, 
337 

Perseverance,  ship,  113,  146 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  11,  14 
Phelps,  Lyon,  The  Gospel  Witch, 
24-25 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  99,  102,  132, 
133,  142,  207,  345 
Phillips  Academy,  * Andover,  1 4 
Phillips,  James  Duncan,  15 
Phillips,  William,  15 
Phoenix,  ship,  135 
Pickering,  John,  1 2 
Pickering,  Timothy,  385-386 
Pickman,  Dudley  L.,  301 
Pickman,  William  D.,  307 
Pickman,  Silsbee,  8c  Stone,  119, 
218,  229,  301,  306,  307,  322, 
323,  326,  347 
Pidir,  297,  345 

Pierce,  Franklin,  as  New  Hamp- 
shire senator,  in  case  of  Sea- 
man James  Cook,  62 
Pinkney,  William,  138 
Piracy,  89;  of  barks  Missouri  and 
Clementina  in  Sumatra,  31 1; 
of  brig  Franklin  in  Banka 
Straits,  213;  factor  in  decline  of 
Salem’s  Sumatran  trade,  308- 
309;  of  ship  Eclipse  in  Suma- 
tra, 295-297;  of  ship  Friend - 


Piracy,  continued 

ship  in  Sumatra,  229-232, 
326;  Sumatran  attempts  on 
barks  Cynthia  and  Borneo,  299; 
in  Sumatran  waters  (1792- 
1834),  98,  99,  hi,  130,  226, 
248 

Pitocchelli,  Fabrizio,  367 
Pitt,  Thomas,  89 
Plato,  322 

Plymouth,  U.  S.  S.,  312 
Portland,  Me.,  149 
Po  Adam,  123,  239,  298 n. 
Politics,  boss  rule  in  Lawrence, 
357;  city  government  reform 
in  Lawrence  (1911),  357; 

Mass.  Democratic  and  Whig 
pressure  on  secretary  of  Navy 
in  case  of  Seaman  James  Cook, 
59-67;  patriot  cause  in  Marble- 
head, 43-58 

Port  Packet,  ship,  76,  77,  78, 
78 n.,  80 

Port  Pacquet,  snow,  381 
Portland,  Me.,  360 
Potomac,  U.  S.  S.,  244,  245,  246, 
and  the  battle  of  Kuala  Batu, 
234-237,  239,  240,  241,  317, 
335 

Powers,  Captain  Michael,  230 
“Pox  and  Politics  in  Marblehead, 
I773-I774>”  by  George  A.  Bil- 
lias,  43-58 
Pratt,  Polly,  189 
Preble,  Capt.  Ebenezer,  112W. 
Preble,  Capt.  Edward,  118 
Prescott,  William,  176,  177 
Prescott,  William  H.,  14 
President,  U.  S.  S.,  150 
Priaman,  Sumatra,  85,  86,  91,  93 
Prices:  of  calf  skins  in  Reading 
(1791),  192;  after  Civil  War, 
324;  of  coffee,  (1832),  238; 
of  coffee  (1850),  315;  of  coffee 
(1858),  323;  of  cows  in  Read- 
ing (1793),  I94i  of  a horse  in 
Reading  CI792)>  J945  of  im- 
migrant steamship  passage 
(1867-1897),  373-374;  of  land 
in  Reading  (i793)>  *945  of 
pepper  (1784-1837),  83-152 

passim,  203-251  passim;  of 
pepper  (1850’s),  319*  322' 

324;  of  pepper  voyages  to  Su- 
matra, (1800),  129-130;  of 

shoes  in  Boston  (1792),  I9I 
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Prince  John,  British  developer  of 
Sumatran  pepper  port  Susu, 
ioi,  102,  106,  135,  137,  144, 
147,  148,  204,  208,  216,  225, 
226,  227 

Prince  & Spratt,  99 
Pring,  Captain  Martin,  83 
Privateers,  French  in  Sumatran 
waters  (1797-1804),  107,  112, 
118,  119,  130,  136,  334;  Ry- 
der Ally  in  Indonesia  (1814), 
147-150 

Proctor,  John,  266 
Le  Progres,  Lawrence,  364,  364ft. 
Progressive  movement,  in  Law- 
rence, 357 

‘Prologue  to  Reform — Garrison’s 
Early  Career,”  Walter  M.  Mer- 
rill, 1 53-170 

Puerto  Rico,  law  re  preservation 
of  historic  sites,  29 
Pufendorf,  Samuel,  influence  on 
John  Wise,  265,  270,  272, 
275-276 

Puritanism,  impact  on  children, 
36-42;  of  John  Wise,  265-278; 
in  Judge  Sewall’s  Massachu- 
setts, 33-42;  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, 33-36;  relationship  to 
Freudian  psychology,  39-40 
Puritanism  in  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land, by  Simpson,  rev.,  289- 
290 

Putnam,  ship,  132,  133,  139 
Putnam,  George  G.,  A History  of 
the  Pepper  Trade  with  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  330-331 
Pylades,  frigate,  149 

Ouallah  Battoo.  See  Kuala  Batu 
Quebec  City,  Canada,  359 

Raffles,  Lady  Sophia,  212 
Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  102,  126, 
127,  144,  145,  207,  208,  209, 
214-227  passim,  333;  on  ad- 
vantages of  free  trade,  116;  on 
establishing  British  trade  entre- 
pots in  Southeast  Asia,  143, 
2 1 2-21 3;  negotiates  treaty  with 
Atjeh,  2 1 0-2 1 2 

Railroads,  Salem’s  mercantile  capi- 
tal invested  in,  305-306 
Rajah,  schooner,  106,  107,  108, 
113,  114,  116,  130,  324,  330 
Rajah  Budjang,  227,  228 
Rajah  Lapadopah.  See  Libbe  Dup- 
poh 


Rantoul,  Robert  S.  (1778-1858), 
15 

Rantoul,  Robert  S.  (1805-1852), 
15;  and  the  case  of  Seaman 
James  Cook,  59,  60,  6ow.,  61 
62,  66;  friendship  with  Haw- 
thorne, 62  n. 

Rantoul,  Robert  S.  (1832-1922), 
on  early  nineteenth  century 
Salem,  12;  letters  from  Henry 
James  concerning  Hawthorne 
centennial  celebration,  279- 
283 

Rattlesnake,  frigate,  142 
Raven,  ship,  314 
R.  B.  Forbes,  ship,  320 
Read,  Commodore  George  C.,  296 
Reading,  journal  of  James  Wes- 
ton, cordwainer  of,  188-202 
Redmond,  John,  360 
Republican  Party,  in  Lawrence 
(1890’s),  362 

Republican  Party  (Democratic), 
in  Mass.,  158,  172 
Resolution,  ship,  86 
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